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The Romance of the Ten 
Thousand Islands 


A FLORIDA STORY 


By 
A. E. PHILLI PS 
INTRODUCTION. 


Many well-informed tourists have been quite 
surprised to find the St. John’s River running 
north, and that they must go up the river if, by 
Florida’s great water-way, they would go down 
south. Again, only recently, a lady of marked in- 
telligence contended emphatically that the Gulf 
of Mexico lies off the east coast of Florida. Fur- 
thermore, a gentleman from Florida, residing in 
New York City at the time of the great earth- 
quake in San Francisco, was approached by 
various seemingly educated people who asked 
with much solicitude if his Florida home had 
been seriously damaged by that Pacific Coast con- 
_vulsion ! 

Instances might be multiplied to show the den- 
sity of ignorance regarding the geography of 
Florida prevailing among great masses who are 
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absorbed in the affairs of their own distant parts 
of the land. Thousands, perhaps, have scarcely 
heard the name of Florida, and thousands more 
have regarded it as but some obscure barren 
waste, teeming with snakes, wild beasts, and alli- 
gators. Therefore, at the present stage, it is not 
surprising that the Ten Thousand Islands, with- 
out government survey, with scant mention in 
the geographies of the schools or the encyclo- 
pedias of the libraries, sounds to the most of men 
like a mythical name. 

And yet they are in the Mexican Gulf, on the 
Florida coast! 

In his reports to the Philadelphia Academy of 
Natural Sciences, a distinguished archzologist 
says, “The Ten Thousand Islands, whose name is 
not conferred in a poetical way, but probably 
falls short of describing the number, beginning 
with Little Marco Island, at the north, thickly 
fringe the coast-line part of the counties of Lee 
and Monroe to the northwest Cape, a distance of 
seventy miles in a straight line.” 

In a personal letter to the author, the same em- 
inent authority states, “All the intelligent people 
down there now say that the Ten Thousand Is- 
lands begin at Naples. . . . This would 
make it eighty-two miles in a straight line to 
Cape Sable.” In his report he continues: 
“These keys, formed by oyster bars, sand, and 
the roots of the mangrove tree, are from a few 
feet to a number of miles in area, and are, as a 
rule, just above the level of the sea. . . . All 
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published maps of this part of Florida are gross- 
ly inaccurate in respect to the Ten Thousand Is- 
lands, locating Key settlements on the mainland, 
reversing their position, and the like, while gov- 
ernment charts skip most of the islands, the task 
being too difficult to cope with.” 

Key Marco is described by the same writer as 
the largest of this great group, and is about seven 
and a half miles long by two and a half wide. 
Caximbus, or Caxambus, or Caxumbus, as it is 
variously spelled, is part of Key Marco. Perhaps 
the greater number of the smaller islands are 
submerged at high tide, while the larger rise 
from ten to thirty feet above tide water, and 
parts of Caximbus attain to a considerable 
height. 

The soil on the greater islands, overgrown by 
forest trees, is usually dark, somewhat loamy, and 
mixed with oyster and other shells. The prin- 
cipal trees are the mahogany, in small propor- 
tion; the buttonwood (the American sycamore) ; 
and the mangrove, which is found on the muddy 
shores of almost any of the islands. Worthy of 
mention among the lighter growth and shrub- 
bery is a species of wild fig; a tree with bark like 
that of the great cork tree of Spain and other 
Eastern countries, and another tree that exudes 
a resinous substance similar to the true mastic 
from the borders of the Mediterranean. 

The channels or passes dividing the islands 
vary in width from fifty to one hundred and 
fifty feet, their depth being from four to seven 
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feet. The conditions presented to-day, however, 
are different from those of seventy-five to one 
hundred years ago. The channels have been 
made narrower by the encroachment of the man- 
grove roots, the accumulation of shell, and the 
shifting sands, whereas the extending boughs and 
luxuriant vines have overlapped many of the 
smaller water-ways. Canoes, rowboats and other 
craft found easy and unobstructed passage along 
these winding watercourses, where now in many 
instances the hatchet and the knife must open 
the way for the smallest skiff. Fishing smacks 
and schooners of medium draught sailed easily 
through the wider passes and, as purpose re- 
quired, were propelled by hand through the nar- 
rower channels far into the obscure recesses or 
inland creeks where perhaps no such boats can 
penetrate now. 

But it is with this wilderness of the long ago 
that the author has to deal. He will dig into its 
hidden history as the scientist and the irrepressi- 
ble relic hunter dig into the heart of the ancient 
mounds that form the most fascinating feature 
of the Ten Thousand Islands. As they have 
brought forth skeletons of an unknown race 
from these old, old tombs, so will he unearth an 
unknown tale from one of these slumbering 
places of the dead. 

These mounds are numerous, constructed gen- 
rally of sand, are of many sizes, and range in 
height from five to thirty-five feet. Besides hu- 
man bones, excavations have revealed implements 
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and ornaments made of shell, teeth, and stone, 
which may be found beautifully illustrated in the 
Philadelphia Journal of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Vol. XI., part 3, 1900, and Vol. XIII, 
part 2,1905. Besides these, explorers have found 
specimens of sheet silver, pottery, beads of glass 
and beads of gold. Still others claim to have se- 
cured toy canoes and hideous masks, made from 
some indestructible material, and various other 
curious things. But it has been reserved for 
this writer to discover the story of a mound, and 
the only real romance of the Ten Thousand Is- 
lands. 

Most of the mounds, as stated, are built of 
sand, but, in the absence of that material and 
the presence of an abundance of shell and loamy 
soil, some were so constructed that a sort of con- 
crete substance has resulted, growing firmer as 
the years roll on, and, if undisturbed, might 
preserve for all time, intact, their testimony of 
ages already long gone by. 

The tale has to do with a period which, though 
remote, is far later than that of the mound build- 
ers. The mound of the story was one of the lat- 
ter type, as will be seen, and was utilized in a 
most unique way, all trace of such usage, how- 
ever, having been long ago designedly and ef- 
fectually effaced. It stands now unmarked, along 
with other ancient artificial hills and old, old 
trees which were mute witnesses of much mys- 
tery, tragedy, and romance that lay for many 
decades unknown and unsuspected by any who 
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roamed through the solitudes of these nearby 
isles of the sea. 

Many years ago, however, a clue was found 
to what seemed to be some thrilling unrevealed 
history. The secret had long lain concealed in 
the heart of one aged inhabitant of those little- 
known regions. He had been a violent partici- 
pator in revolting crimes of the far past as well 
as in the dark deeds that form the foundation 
and much of the volume of this story, and was 
the sole survivor of a gang of formidable crimi- 
nals. At the advanced age of one hundred and 
sixteen, and just before he passed over with his 
awful record into the Great Beyond, he seemed 
inclined to unburden his mind, and confided his 
secret to a hunter who had found him and kindly 
ministered to him in his latter days. 

With these important details in his possession, 
the writer has spared no effort nor expense in 
pursuing his investigations for years. How this 
patient and painstaking toil led to other discov- 
eries that told the tale complete may be seen later 
on. 
The period of which we write was 1825, 
though the incidents upon which this story is 
founded occurred at an earlier date. This was 
six years after Florida had been ceded by Spain 
to the United States, and three years after the 
United States flag had been raised by Lieutenant 
Perry at Key West. 

“Soon after the acquisition of Florida, the gov- 
ernment at Washington determined to attempt 
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the suppression of piracy in the West Indies, 
which appeared to flourish without check under 
the Spanish government, and was the subject of 
loud complaint from American traders and ship 
owners. Commodore David Porter, who had 
won fame in the Mediterranean wars and as cap- 
tain of the Essex in the war of 1812, was given 
command of a West India fleet of sixteen vessels 
early in 1823, under orders to cruise about the 
islands and the Gulf, repress piracy, and protect 
the citizens and commerce of the United States.” 
(Rerick, Memoirs of Florida, page 146.) 

Many of their vessels were captured or de- 
stroyed, and of the marauders who escaped, some 
fled to parts unknown. But some others con- 
tinued in their hiding places in the islands of the 
Florida Gulf coast, and with their light-draught 
schooners were able to run into the shallow 
passes behind the islands, or into the winding 
creeks, and conceal themselves. 

Of these, however, only one gang remained at 
the period of which we write. These were said 
to have made their headquarters on Gasparilla 
and Carapillia Islands, at the mouth of Charlotte 
Harbor, and tradition says Gasparilla Island and 
Big and Little Gasparilla Passes were named for 
their chief. 

The name of Gasparilla has acquired unequaled 
notoriety all along the west coast, and its bearer 
was undoubtedly the most daring, desperate, and 
successful of all the sea robbers of that time and 
place. A great many legends, however, have 
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grown out of his doings, and many fanciful 
sketches of him have been written, highly fla- 
vored with superstition. Many an old native at 
this late day will shake his head and tell in an 
undertone of the ghosts that wander along the 
island shores, their white and black robed forms 
being revealed by flashes of lightning on stormy 
nights. 

Many will shiver as they describe belated 
boatmen, passing the haunted isles and hearing 
groans and cries, plaintive wails, and even 
mournful songs from the shore. 

Listening to these tales on a dark night, in 
hearing of the roar of wind and wave, one can 
almost see the dismal figures in the distant light- 
ning’s pale gleam, as in flowing robes they wring 
their hands and bemoan the woeful fate that 
snatched them from life and consigned them to 
the land of wandering spirits. 

These ghostly forms, with their blood-chilling 
laments, the natives devoutly believe are insepara- 
ble from these lonely isles, and all victims of the 
bloody-handed Gasparilla. 

Leaving all that to those who enjoy tales of 
the supernatural that send cold chills over al- 
most any spine, the stern fact remains that Gas- 
parilla himself was real. He will appear in this 
story, but not as a myth, not as a creature of the 
imagination. He will not be the hero of tradi- 
tion—a figure of legendary fame—nor will any 
superstition be needed to confirm his reality, or 
adorn his career. He will be presented as he 
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was, true to life, a bold, cruel, terrible criminal, 
with a most remarkable sequel to his life. 

The island bearing his name was probably 
used as a supply station or temporary stopping 
place, or, later, as a decoy, rather than head- 
quarters; for at least as early as 1805 the bucca- 
neers were settled in an ideal spot on an obscure 
island believed to be in or about Caximbus Pass. 
The exact location of this island, however, or 
that of buried treasure, the old survivor posi- 
tively refused to disclose. 


CHAPTER L. 


It was late one summer afternoon, when the 
year 1800 had passed the quarter-century mark, 
that a young man of athletic form, handsome, 
and well dressed, cruised listlessly among the 
Ten Thousand Islands, off the western coast of 
Florida. His craft was a substantial saiiboat. 
It was well supplied with provisions and camp- 
ing outfit. A brace of revolvers protruded from 
his belt, a stout double-barrel gun lay by his 
side on the one hand, and a short sword rested in 
its scabbard on the other. 

Intellect and culture shone in his face, and, 
apart from the formidable array of weapons, 
there was nothing about him suggestive of vio- 
lence. He seemed studious and thoughtful, and 
quietly contemplative of the beauties of nature, 
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though amply prepared for defense in case of 
danger. 

Suddenly he turned his bow inshore, low- 
ered his sail, and, stepping out, fastened his boat 
to a mangrove tree which was encroaching upon 
the marshy border. The island was small, and 
covered with luxuriant growth. An old half- 
obscured trail led away from the shore. Whether 
it had been formed by wild beasts or human be- 
ings he could not tell. He had spent many days 
exploring these lonely little isles, and had so far 
found them silent and uninhabited, save by birds 
and animals, the Indians keeping to the mainland, 
with its greater supply of fruits and game, and 
the white man finding nothing to induce him to 
linger in these wilds. But some impulse had 
guided him to this particular island, while the 
old trail attracted his attention immediately, and 
as if inspired by some unknown power, he fol- 
lowed it with excited interest. 

Suddenly, at the margin of a dense thicket of 
undergrowth, the path seemed to terminate. A 
less observant person would have stopped here, 
but by some instinct known only to the man 
skilled in woodcraft, the explorer paused and 
looked about him. Some distance from where he 
stood, and in the midst of the interwoven bushes 
and vines, towered a great mound of conical 
shape. The hedge about its base seemed impen- 
etrable. What causes could have conspired to 
form this old beaten way from the water to the 
edge of this jungle and no farther was a ques- 
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tion he was revolving in his mind, and which he 
determined to solve. The prospect seemed most 
uninviting, but he was always in quest of the un- 
known, and something within seemed to urge 
him to instant effort and led him to suspect that 
there were revelations of peculiar interest ahead. 

In another moment he was upon his knees, 
crawling under the bushes toward the mound. 
With his practiced eye and hand he immediately 
discovered that he was still following the old 
trail, which had been carefully concealed by the 
dry leaves raked over it—an act so skiilfully 
performed as scarcely to leave a trace of the re- 
moval of the leaves from their original resting 
place. 

Pressing on with intensified interest, he soon 
reached the mound. This presented a solid front 
of moss-grown shells and earth. The leaf-cov- 
ered path, however, he was able to discern, did 
not stop here. Still on his hands and knees, he 
traced it for many feet around the base line, un- 
til it finally came to an end. The mound at this 
point was covered with a dense growth of vines, 
and nothing was in evidence to indicate the pur- 
pose of the old and evidently abandoned trail he 
had been following. But he knew there must 
have been a purpose, and vigorously pressed his 
investigation, lifting up the luxuriant vines here 
and there, and tearing them loose from their 
slight hold upon the surface. Soon he discov- 
ered that an opening, large enough to admit the 

body of a man, had been cut into the semi-solid 
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wall of the mound, and a block of coquina fitted 
into the place. The green mossy growth which 
spread over all had nearly concealed every trace 
of the opening. 

At once two things were obvious: This mound 
had a cave within, and he had found a hole that 
had once been used as a place of ingress and 
egress. The cave was probably not inhabited 
now, however, or if so, some other place of en- 
trance had been adopted, perhaps for greater 
convenience and safety. But he lost no time be- 
fore endeavoring to loosen the plug, impatient 
as he was to know what lay concealed inside this 
great and silent tomb of prehistoric dead. Pres- 
ently the rock yielded somewhat to his efforts, 
and through the first crevices a current of stale 
air rushed, with smell as of burning fish oil. He 
immediately paused and listened, for this signi- 
fied human presence! Who could live in such a 
place? Only desperate outlaws, hiding from 
justice ; and, venturesome and determined though 
he was, he dared not intrude recklessly into their 
den. Noiselessly he manipulated the plug, pull- 
ing it outward, and, when the crevices were made 
wider, he was startled to hear the faint groan of 
a man! This was repeated at intervals, but no 
other sound reached his ear, even after the ob- 
struction was entirely removed. Cautiously 
creeping through the opening, he found himself 
in a crude hallway, several feet in width, and 
sufficiently high to admit his form in an upright 
position. The groans continued, and a dull, arti- 
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ficial light issued from beyond, casting dim rays 
that brought out grim shadows which seemed to 
forbid his further advance. But with intrepid 
spirit and increasing excitement, he proceeded 
slowly and silently until he stumbled against a 
rock. The sound created in his effort to catch 
himself reverberated against the wall. 

Instantly the light below went out; the click- 
ing of a gun lock was heard, and a gruff voice 
called out: “Come a step nearer, and Ill blow 
hell out of you!” The young man stood still in 
the niche beside the hall, into which his stumble 
had thrown him, and was thus secure from any 
shot which might come from beyond. He waited 
silently. ; 

“Who are you, and what do you want?” the 
voice demanded. 

“T am only a hunter,” the other replied, in a 
kind and conciliatory tone; “I heard your groans 
and it seemed to me I might help some one in 
distress.” 

Just then a louder groan came forth, followed 
by outcries of pain. This continued so long that 
the intruder decided the sufferer must be help- 
less in his paroxysm, and immediately advanced, | 
guided by the gray light that issued from the 
crevices around the chamber where the mysteri- 
ous person lay. In an instant the sick man for- 
got his pain, and grasped his gun, but the power- 
ful young athlete was too near him, had his hand 
on the weapon as quickly as the other, and 
wrenched it from him. The man then snatched 
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at pistols and daggers that in profusion lay with- 
in easy reach, but in his weakness was not able 
to rise or in any way cope with his visitor, who 
promptly disarmed him and removed all weapons 
beyond his grasp. 

The sufferer now lay helpless and panting 
with rage and, possibly, fear. In another mo- 
ment the paroxysm of pain returned, and he 
shrieked in his agony. The hunter took advan- 
tage of this opportunity to relight the oil lamp, 
and move it out of reach of the other. By the 
lamplight he took in the surroundings at a 

lance. The cave was perhaps fifteen by twenty 
eet. In it were stacks of arms, various sorts of 
plunder, a few pieces of furniture, and the mat- 
tress on which the occupant lay. A neat-lboking 
box, probably a chest from some ship, resting 
on a block of coquina near by, revealed a supply 
of medicines. 

“Laudanum!” the helpless wretch shrieked, as 
he extended his feeble hand toward the chest. 
The hunter found the vial, and, having some 
knowledge of medicine, he easily administered a 
quieting dose. He then stood still and consid- 
ered the situation. Though he was a brave, ad- 
_venturous young fellow, this incident and these 
surroundings certainly exceeded any bounds of 
his expectations or stretch of his imagination. 
Alone, in a dark cave, with seemingly a dying 
pirate, with that desperado’s weapons on every 
side, to remind him of blood and shrieks and 
groans and curses and hopeless cries for mercy 
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—a sense of abhorrence possessed him, and, as 
these piteous wails seemed to come to him from 
the bottom of the distant sea, he shook with 
horror! He could easily have fled this revolting 
scene, with its awful associations, but humanity 
to even this cruel criminal could not be put aside. 
He would stay, and, perhaps, be able to allay to 
some extent the pains of the miserable sufferer, 
unworthy as he evidently was of compassion. 

“Compassion!” How many had often knelt 
before this dying man, and begged in vain for 
compassion! That thought continually rose in 
the young man’s breast—he put it aside. The 
prostrate form before him now began to writhe 
again, muttered oaths escaped his lips, and then 
loud outcries, as the pains returned in their fury. 
“Laudanum!” again shrieked the wretch, with- 
out seeming conscious of the stranger’s presence. 
Again the anodyne was given, and again the man 
grew quiet, except for his heavy breathing. An- 
other thought now came into the mind of the 
hunter: Could this old man really be alone? If 
so, why did he call for laudanum? If he had 
been accustomed to waiting on himself, why was 
the landanum not within his reach? He again 
glanced around the sombre chamber, but there 
was nothing to indicate the presence of another 
human being; and he stood and looked down at 
the form at his feet, while he puzzled his brain 
as to what he should do with the body after 
death. 

“Why not leave it here as it lies?” he thought. 
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“This is certainly grave enough for any man. 
There is no one to read a psalm, or breathe a 
prayer, or drop a tear; I’ll simply withdraw as I 
came, close the opening behind, and leave the 
great silent tomb alone with its dead.” In his 
excited state of mind all his enthusiasm as an 
explorer seemed to have deserted him, and his 
impatience to get away from the repulsive sur- 
roundings dissipated all desire to investigate and 
penetrate into the mysteries of his strange dis- 
covery. 

But the old pirate was not yet dead, and the 
newcomer’s surprise and excitement had scarcely 
yet begun. 

Just at this moment he was startled by a 
rustling sound behind him, and at the same in- 
stant heard a musical voice say, “I am just from 
my last surf bath, grandpa ‘ 

Reginald Homer had turned at the first sound, 
saw what seemed an apparition in flowing robes 
approaching, and felt as if an angel had pene- 
trated the walls. But an angel would hardly 
have come to convoy the spirit of this demon in 
human form. Then he thought of a “mermaid,” 
_as he heard “surf bath,” and noted the long wav- 
ing tresses. But at the word “grandpa,” he was 
convinced that it was a vision of human beauty 
that confronted him. But at the realization of a 
strange presence, the girl—for girl she really 
was—shrank with amazement, and fled with ter- 
ror from the spot. 

Coming in from the bright outdoor light, she 
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had not been able to discover the newcomer un- 
til almost within arm’s reach. Involuntarily he 
rushed after her, but, around an angle, another 
opening, too small for his large form, appeared. 
Through this she disappeared, and like a bird, 
was lost to view in the wild growth outside. 

Stirred by conflicting emotions, enveloped in 
a mystery that admitted of no interpretation, 
alone again with the expiring desperado, and in 
the dim light of this gloomy cavern, perhaps in 
risk of his own life from some lurking foe, 
even now his great self-command asserted itself, 
and he returned to his post. 

“I am utterly dumfounded,” he muttered to 
himself. “What can be the solution of this deep- 
ening mystery? That angel of light, that inno- 
cent and lovely girl in this den of iniquity, and 
calling this chief of devils ‘grandpa!’ In the 
name of Heaven, what could it mean? I do not 
know, but I will know!” he added, with tremen- 
dous emphasis, as he stamped his foot. “I will 
know,” he repeated, “if it takes me to the end of 
my life to find out!’ 

Then he grew calmer, and said, “I'll adapt 
myself to the present now, and leave the future 
to take care of itself. If he is her grandfather, 
I am the more determined to attend to his dy- 
ing wants.” And then he reflected: “Can there 
be any mistake? Is this a criminal, a pirate? 
Or can he be a patriot, in hiding from some 
tyrannical power? And was it thus the grand- 
daughter came to his side?” 
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A warm, generous heart cannot be unjust. He 
knelt down by the unconscious form, and scanned 
the face closely. But the closer the scrutiny 
and the longer the gaze, the more deeply con- 
vinced did the young man become that his first 
impressions were correct. The heavy gray 
beard and shaggy eyebrows and the long, tan- 
gled white hair need not have prejudiced the 
observer—but those features! That expression! 
That mouth! Those deep, black eyes, that op- 
ened upon him in demoniacal stare—on every 
feature was unmistakably stamped crime and 
cruelty! Cruelty and crime! 

He glanced around the cave again. Here were 
all the accoutrements of the pirate—pistols, dirks, 
cutlasses, guns, ammunition galore. 

No, there could be no mistake. The man be- 
fore him was a criminal of the worst type. He 
felt the man’s pulse—the fever was raging. He 
dipped a towel in water near by, and laid it on 
the burning forehead. The man aroused, not 
conscious, but raving.- “Push out that plank, 
there!” he shouted with vile oaths. “Hurry with 
your blindfolds and tied hands!” breathing loud- 
ly, and swearing desperately. “Trot ’em out on 
the plank, and hurry, I tell you!” Another 
pause, and, as if watching the scene with mur- 
derous relish, his features wore a fiendish smile 
—a grimace of hell! Again, with great ferocity, 
he shouted, “Hurry, I tell you! The gunboat will 
be down upon us! Trot ’em out!’ And then 
he seemed interrupted—the lips quivered for a 
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moment, and the hunter leaned over to hear: 
“Grandpa” was the only sound that escaped in a 
whisper from the foul lips, and the desperate 
features softened an instant. Then in his de- 
lirium he shrieked: “Put ’em aboard the schoon- 
er! Haul in the plank! Throw on the oil! Fire 
the ship! Now, cut loose, and away, like all hell 
was after you!” 

Reginald wanted no more proof. He knew he 
was in the den of a pirate chieftain. Once more 
the form of the wretched creature was contorted, 
but seemingly more from nervous terror than 
from physical pain. His countenance assumed an 
expression of demoniacal frenzy as he laughed, 
“Come on, you demons! Yes, come on! I'll 
make as good a devil as any of you! Take me 
with you, d—n you!” Then, sinking back again, 
exhausted, he whispered, “Grandpa”—and died. 

His last thought was of the last word that fell 
upon his dull ear from those sweet lips, and yet 
this last thought was not enough to save him 
from those waiting demons of the infernal re- 
gions, whose eager grasp he had invited! The 
blackened soul went out into the company it had 
loved. 

Reginald gazed down upon the body, making 
up his mind. He could not act on his original 
plan to forsake the place precipitately. This 
beautiful girl had come into the situation. He 
would not desert her—he might be of some as- 
sistance to her. She had not returned, however, 
and he did not know what he could do. He 
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would, at least, inspect the surroundings. Per- 
haps he could find some other nook or corner 
with the poor girl in hiding, trembling with an 
undefined dread of the stranger. He would find 
her, and do all in his power to reassure her. 
Coming to this conclusion, he turned abruptly to 
put the new plan into exucution, but was again 
startled to find himself confronted by an elderly 
woman! She had come up silently, and was 
about to lay her hand upon his arm. She spoke 
at once, in a hasty, excited tone, but in a voice 
that bespoke refinement. 

“Young man, you must get away from here! 
You have done what you could, but you must not 
linger!’ Then, taking hold of his arm, she ex- 
claimed, ‘Come this way, and I will show you 
out. Hasten away, as you value your life!” 

He had allowed her to lead him out of the 
first cave into another, around an abrupt corner. 
This cave was also dimly lighted. But he paused 
here, and said, “But, my dear madam, cannot I 
be of some use to you in your trouble? I am not 
accustomed to fleeing from danger. Can’t I 


“No, you can’t-do anything! Go, I tell you, 
go! You have seen enough to convince you that 
you have come into a dangerous place. Get 
away from here, and off this island! Others 
have entered this forbidden ground and never 
lived to tell the story.” She was becoming more 
excited and distressed at his hesitation, and, 
seizing him by the arm with both hands, while 
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tears sprang to her eyes, she exclaimed, “My 
son, I beg you to go! You are young, have 
loved ones, no doubt, and may have a future 
before you, but you will be killed, I tell you, if 
you linger here another minute! “Dead men tell 
no tales,’ you ought to know, 1s the pirates’ 
motto, and you will die, I repeat, as the others 
have done, unless you hasten away.” 

“But the young lady 

“You will not see her, and I can tell you noth- 
ing—my life depends on that, and hers, and if 
I am found talking to you, we will all be mur- 
dered—now, will you go?” She was crying and 
wringing her hands. 

“Tell me only this,” he said, “and then I will 
go, for her sake and yours. Where can I ever 
see her again?” 

“She was educated in the States, and she will 
return to the States to-night—that’s all, in 
Heaven’s name, I can tell you!’ She pointed to 
the opening, and left him. He hastened outside. 

But, alas! He had lingered too long. It was 
now night. Stealthy footsteps had crept up to 
those walls and keen, devilish eyes had looked 
through the crevices—his presence had been dis- 
covered! Ignorant of all this, and reluctant to 
leave the spot where he had beheld that girlish 
vision, he was about to linger longer, when sober 
thought came to his assistance: “She said the 
girl would leave the island to-night; I'll leave, 
too, but not until I see her go, and then——” 

He did not finish, but hurried to find his way to 
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his boat, thinking he would launch out and watch 
the coast all night, if need be, to see the craft of 
the fair stranger sail away. Then he would fol- 
low. But things are more easily conceived than 
executed-—he was in a dense, unfamiliar jungle, 
and could not get his bearings. He suddenly felt 
a sense of being lost creep over him, and in that 
case, he knew his plans would miscarry—the girl 
would leave, and he would not find her. 

He forced his way madly this way and that, 
and was surprised to find himself near the mound 
again. Cautiously wending his way around the 
base, he found the trail on which he had come in 
the afternoon. By a woodman’s instinct, he fol- 
lowed it in the darkness, and as soon as he es- 
caped the jungle, quickened his pace almost to a 
trot. 

Suddenly he was brought to a halt by what 
seemed to be a network of vines, but which 
proved a snare of strong cords. As he stumbled 
and pressed forward, he was suddenly jerked by 
an unseen force, his feet were tripped up, and he 
was thrown violently on his face. The cords 
instantly tightened around his arms and lower 
limbs, as he struggled, and he quickly found him- 
self bound from head to foot, and helpless. In 
another instant a powerful hand grasped his 
throat, and a gruff voice, in broken English, 
snarled, “I choke you to det!” As he became in- 
sensible, a gag was forced into his mouth, and 
his hands and feet were more securely tied. Re- 
covering his senses, he heard his captor mutter 
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to himself, “When I comes back dish night, I 
makes you dell, an’ den I cuts yer t’roat!” The 
villain then left him to his thoughts. Oh! If 
he had only obeyed the warning voice of that 
good woman. But it was now too late. His 
thoughts ran rapidly and wildly in every direc- 
tion, but he could conceive no possible avenue of 
escape from the death that the ruthless desperado 
had declared he would inflict. To struggle was 
hopeless—he was held in a viselike grip, suffer- 
ing a torture excruciating and unremitting. 
Thus, in agony, and with a sense of terror, he 
awaited his fate—he could have no hope. 


* * * * * * * 


About this time, a stalwart, vicious-looking 
man, with a great shaggy beard and hair like the 
dead man, entered the cavern The women were 
awaiting him. The older was the first to speak. 

“Gomez,” she said, “Gasparillo is dead.” 

“Yes,” replied the fellow, “I know he ish 
dead. We put ’im in de long box, and den in one 
hole I dig in de wall, an’ cover ’im up.” » 

He began to pull the “long box” up to the 
body, and muttered as he did so, “An’ dere vill 
pe von more man dead dish night.” 

Both women were startled, but retained ex- 
ternal composure. 

“What makes you think so, Gomez?” 

“T haf ’im in de snare, an’ ven I come back 
from de schooner, I make him dell vat for he 
come yere; den I cut his t’roat.” 
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By this time the box was emptied of other 
contents, and the living desperado picked up the 
body of his chief, flung it into the box, and nailed 
the cover down. This done, he rolled the bax 
over to the wall, and, seizing a shovel, began to 
make the excavation. The two women stood 
and looked on in silence, until the man stopped 
and said, “Let de gal git ready for de schooner. 
I go mit her dere before I go back to de snare.” 

The trunks were already aboard the little ves- 
sel, and there was not much else to do, but both 
women retired to another chamber, and for a 
few moments were clasped in each other’s arms 
and convulsed with sobs. 

“Oh!” murmured the elder one, “if he had 
only taken my warning! If he only had! If he 
had only heeded!” | 

They stepped outside the mound, the girl whis- 
pered something and then tore herself away. 
The woman walked up and down, trembling in 
dread, wringing her hands and moaning. 

All this time poor Reginald lay groaning and 
suffering, and trying to pray, as he waited the 
knife that was soon to take his life. He listened 
as intently as he could for the cruel footsteps he 
so much dreaded to hear. There was at last a 
slight sound, and it rapidly drew nearer and 
nearer, until he was aware that another presence 
was by his side. The night was fearfully dark. 
He could see nothing, but he heard a clicking 
sound which he thought was the opening of the 
fatal knife. In another instant a hand touched 
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his feet, and “Clip! Clip! Clip!’ rattled a pair 
of shears. In two minutes every cord was cut, 
and a voice whispered, ‘“Now, flee for your life, 
and not a word!” 

His rescuer was gone by the time he had pulled 
the gag out of his mouth. 

He rose to his feet, and, heeding the warning 
this time, he hurried to his boat, and rowed far 
up the pass. 

With a heart bounding with joy and gratitude 
at his escape from a fate so fearful, and still 
quivering with excitement, he adhered to his 
original purpose of watching the island shore. 
He was determined to discover the craft that 
was to bear away from this hideous place the 
object that had at once so startled him with sur- 
prise, fascinated him with beauty, and vanished, 
leaving him in mystery, and then had come yet 
again, and saved his life. He had not seen her 
vessel when he landed; it must have been on the 
opposite side. So he endeavored to watch in two 
directions; but the overhanging clouds intensi- 
fied the deep night that spread over the waters; 
and though he continued his vigil for two long 
hours, he failed to detect a moving thing—the 
craft had evidently passed out through some 
other channel, or had escaped him in the dark- 
ness. | 
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CHAPTER II. 


About this time the moon arose, and the clouds 
cleared away. Presently Reginald saw a dark 
object on the water coming out from the island 
behind him, and slowly and noiselessly approach- 
ing him. He watched it and listened intently, 
and he thought the soft breeze bore to his ear 
the sound of muffled oars. It was a boat much 
larger than his own, but with no sail hoisted. 
Steadily, the vessel drew nearer as slowly as if 
adrift, its course being in a direct line for his 
position. His suspicions were aroused. This 
could not be the girl’s craft. That would sail, 
and not behave in this mysterious way. He 
raised his anchor and deliberately plied his oars, 
moving away. The other continued to follow, 
and with increased speed. He then hoisted his 
sail—the boat behind followed suit. 

Now he was satisfied that he was being pur- 
sued. He had nearly a mile the start, but his 
little craft, with all her sail, was not a match for 
the other, with double the spread of canvas. The 
breeze sprang up briskly, and both vessels sped 
over the water like birds through the air; but 
Reginald was conscious that his pursuer was 
gaining. He was not accustomed to flee from 
danger, as he had said, but he was now at great 
disadvantage. His bloodthirsty assailant on the 
island had robbed him of his weapons; he was 
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powerless to defend himself; and by this time, he 
could discern several figures in the pursuing boat. 
Presently came a flash, the keen report of a rifle, 
and the whizzing sound of a bullet, as it passed 
above his head and through his sail. The situa- 
tion was becoming one of danger. 

If he had known all that had happened within 
a half hour after he left the island, he would have 
had still greater reason to dread capture, but 
he knew enough: The would-be assassin, just 
when he thought his prey secure, had been foiled ; 
and in his disappointment and rage, had col- 
lected his comrades, and was now in hot pursuit. 
And then our hero’s heart sank. What he 
dreaded was fearful enough as far as his own 
danger was concerned, for he could expect no 
mercy at the hands of these pirates, but another 
horrible thought took possession of his mind— 
what if the baffled ruffan had wreaked his 
vengeance on her who had set him free! He de- 
spised himself for not thinking of this before he 
left the island. He never should have left it 
until he knew she was safe. She had risked her 
life in saving his; she was but a weak, helpless 
girl, he was a strong man, and yet, without a sin- 
gle effort in her behalf, he was fleeing like a 
coward from her murderer! Had not the good 
woman told him that his presence there endan- 
gered the lives of all three? Oh, how he did 
wish for his faithful gun and revolvers and 
sword! He would stop now in spite of the odds 
against him, and give face to the desperadoes, 
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hoping, at least, in some measure, to avenge her 
innocent blood! 

But the hand of fate was hard against him. 
He must save himself now if he could. It was 
the only thing left to him to attempt. Let him 
do that, and, later on, he would not rest until he 
learned her fate, and, if she had been slain, woe 
betide her murderers! 

These thoughts all flashed through his mind 
with the rapidity of lightning; but he was com- 
posed. He clearly realized his narrow chance 
for escape, and he turned his bow toward the 
mainland a half mile away. 

Rifle shots followed in quick succession, as his 
pursuers gained upon him and saw his move- 
ment for the shore. Thanks to the shimmering 
moonlight on the water and the rising and dip- 
ping of the boats on the waves, it was impossible 
for the pirates to aim accurately or steadily, and, 
so far, the chance shots had missed his body, 
though they cut the air frightfully near. He 
threw his glances frequently forward and back- 
ward—at the shore, then at his enemies—he 
was nearing the one, the others were nearing 
him. Which would ultimately win, he could not 
tell. 

Just then a narrow cove inshore opened to his 
view. A little creek emptied its waters there. 
He hoped it might be deep and wide enough to 
admit his craft, and perhaps small and shallow 
enough to impede the progress of the other, if 
not stop it altogether. Skillfully lowering his sail, 
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as he shot into the mouth, he grasped his oars to 
pull; but after a few strokes, the creek grew too 
narrow. The pursuing boat was nearing the en- 
trance, and the bullets were raining fast around 
him when he leaped ashore, leaving his boat and 
his provisions ‘at the mercy of the villains, who 
yelled and cursed, and continued firing as he dis- 
appeared in the bushes. With wonderful pres- 
ence of mind, he dropped to his knees and made 
his way on all-fours, hoping to keep his body 
below the line of fire. And well he did; for the 
balls whizzed through the thicket above him. He 
was too alert and too well skilled as a woodsman, 
however, to be overtaken by any other man in a 
race for life, now; and, rising to his feet, he was 
soon far into the deep forest, and out of danger 
from his pursuers. 

The pirates knew he was unarmed, and had 
nothing to fear in pursuing him; still, they also 
knew that in the wild woods it would be useless. 
They might remain, however, until morning, 
hoping to find him near by, dead or wounded. 
So, after Reginald had put a safe distance be- 
tween himself and his enemies, he stopped at the 
root of a tree and sat down to rest and consider. 
He had never been in such a predicament before. 
He had spent many nights alone in the forest 
during his solitary exploring expeditions for the 
last several years ; but he was always fully armed 
with guns and pistols. Besides this, he had had 
provisions with him, and his boat always lay 
within easy reach, bountifully supplied, and ready 
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to convey him from place to place at will. But 
now he was cut off from all these and, at the 
dead of night, was alone in a great forest. 
Though self-reliant, independent, and venture- 
some, he was at this time helpless as a child. But 
he was not a man to bewail such a situation. He 
could not help himself at this moment, and cer- 
tainly not at all during the darkness of night. 
He would wait and see what the morning would 
bring forth, determined to extricate himself 
somehow. He had nothing to fear for the re- 
mainder of the night, unless it should be some 
wild beast, and against this he could only take 
his chances. And so he disposed of the case, so 
far as he was concerned. 

His thoughts now returned to his recent start- 
ling discoveries. The old pirate had evidently 
had this hiding place for years, and perhaps it 
was no more remarkable to find his den on this 
island than to have found it on any other wild, 
obscure spot. But to have found a young girl 
there, beautiful, refined, as she certainly was, 
from manner and tone, and the older lady of such 
dignified bearing, also, was, indeed, astounding. 
But that which excited him most now was his 
anxiety for the fate of those helpless ladies. The 
mystery of their residence in the den of a pirate 
and the tender relationship expressed in his pres- 
ence was inexplicable ; but incomprehensible as it 
all was, it was evident that they were in great 
dread of the other desperate villain, whose vile 
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plan to murder him had been thwarted by the in- 
trepid daring of this frail girl. 

And was that queenly old lady her mother, and 
had she been slain, too? Had she not told him 
that if he lingered longer they all three would be 
murdered? Then, after he had been secured 
and made ready for the assassin’s knife, how did 
he know but that the villain had gone back and . 
murdered the other two? No, he could not have 
done that immediately, for the girl had escaped, 
at least, long enough to release him; but, after 
that was discovered, how did she fare? And 
how, in the first place, did she know he was en- 
snared, and where to find him? That demon 
must have told them himself, out of pure mali- 
cious deviltry, in order to witness their terror. 

And so, Reginald tormented himself with one 
anxious question after another, repeating them 
over and over, without once closing his eyes for 
a moment’s sleep. At dawn, he rose up and 
looked around, and was glad to find himself in 
a natural orange grove, such as here and there 
enriches the southern Florida forests. He was 
hungry, not having tasted food for twenty-four 
hours, so he gathered some of the luscious 
oranges, and discovered other semi-tropical fruits 
of a more substantial character, with which he 
was familiar. Thus, at the hand of Dame Na- 
ture, he soon had acquired a hearty breakfast. 

Suspecting that the pirates were in ambush, 
watching for him to return and look for his boat, 
and that they would also patrol the coast to de- 
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coy him, if he should signal for help, he turned 
to the east, leaving these dangers behind, but 
facing he knew not what before. If the great 
forest could be crossed, he thought some human 
assistance might be found in the open woods of 
the interior. Even this hope might be futile, but 
he must take the chance as the only one left him 
by which he could escape his enemies. Of 
course, he realized the great gravity of his situa- 
tion. He might get hopelessly lost; he might 
starve or die of exhaustion. 

But his brave spirit was undaunted, and, en- 
thusiastic as he was in the field of nature, in 
spite of his anxiety, and his impatience to extri- 
cate himself from the wilds into which he had 
been forced, he could pass nothing by unno- 
ticed. He had turned a grateful look upon the 
orange grove, with its green foliage and yellow 
globes, regretted the waste of delicious fruit, and 
dreamed of its commercial value in the distant 
future. As he passed on, he found himself in a 
wilderness of the cabbage palm, and thought of 
the thatched roofs of the Indians, made from its 
broad leaves, which he had often noticed along 
the coast. Then loomed up the tall cypress trees, 
like great columns of sombre gray, reaching far 
upward, as if supporting the blue canopy over- 
head. Now, he was threading his way under 
stately cocoanut palms, with their magnificent 
crowns of graceful, waving leaves, and their lus- 
cious nuts, from which he drew refreshing milk. 

Just away from these grew the familiar ma- 
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ple, with its pale green half-star-shaped leaves, 
and its variegated bark. On higher land stood 
the welcome hickory tree, dropping its grateful, 
nutritious treasures among the dry leaves on the 
ground. The great water oaks, with their 
generous shade, predominated here, as is common 
in the Florida forests, while here and there the 
sturdy live oak was in evidence with its aged and 
mighty trunk and its gigantic spreading boughs, 
affording a wealth of timber for building the 
ships of the sea. 

Now a strip of lower land intervened, and the 
blossoms of the white and loblolly bays mingled - 
their perfume with the balsamic odor of the 
sweet-gum. Passing out of this delicious atmos- 
phere, Reginald became aware of a peculiar pun- 
gency in the air he breathed, and, raising his 
eyes, he exclaimed, “Cedars of Lebanon!” think- 
ing of Solomon’s temple, and the “languorous 
East.” With all his suspense and anxiety, he was 
enjoying a pleasure he had long prized above all 
others, that of exploring Nature’s hidden recesses 
and penetrating into her luxuriant wilds. Nor 
had he yet exhausted her resources in these Flor- 
ida woods. Just beyond the cedars, as he pur- 
sued his course eastward, he detected another 
delightful fragrance around him, and the far- 
famed magnolia stood, revealed, with its dark, 
rich, ever-green foliage studded with magnificent 
snow-white blossoms. 

Many other trees which he could not identify 
contributed to the wild growth, though he rec- 
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ognized the Florida elm, and the tall wahoo, and 
the red bay, known as “the Florida mahogany.” 
The wild cherry also was abundant, scarcely in- 
ferior to the red bay for cabinet purposes, and of 
these two his private desk in his New York office 
had been manufactured, he himself having se- 
lected the materials from the Florida forests two 
years before. 

Next came the poplar, tall and straight, with 
splotches of dingy white and dark gray, remind- 
ing him of a marble shaft. Then, far apart, like 
sentinels, grew the forest pines, towering above 
all the rest, and in the gentle breeze uttering 
their low, peculiar moan, one to another, as they 
seemed to keep watch over the great, green 
spread below. 


x * * * * * * 


Reginald was growing weary, and, the sun 
having been obscured by dark clouds, he was dis- 
tressed to find he had lost his course, and was 
again near the coast. His supply of fruit and 
nuts was about exhausted, and though hungry, 
he was compelled to go supperless to bed. He 
found a place at the root of a great tree, and lay 
down on the dry leaves to rest. Night had set 
in, and its stillness added oppressiveness to his 
already burdened spirit. He had, as yet, nothing 
to indicate the length of the journey that still lay 
before him, and realized that the first day had 
passed, with no progress eastward. He seemed 
to have left the wild fruits far behind, and he felt 
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that he would not be able to force his way 
through the resisting bushes and brambles a great 
while longer without food. But he would not 
borrow trouble for the morrow. Just now he 
was carrying load enough. Oh! he again re- 
flected, if he could only know that the helpless 
ones he had left were safe! There was nothing 
now to divert his thoughts from these, and he 
suffered the more keenly as the sense of his own 
helplessness weighed down upon him. He had 
hoped to escape from the forest before the setting 
of another sun, and, once in the open, to find 
some means of gaining Key West, there to se- 
cure the tidings he so much desired, or else to 
make a speedy return to the islands. 

This he knew would involve much risk, but he 
was determined to brave all dangers. What 
could these be to him, strong man, and well 
armed as he would be? The two helpless women 
had been compelled to face them with no means 
of defense. He would at least learn their fate, 
and, if they had suffered, would never rest until 
he could avenge their wrongs. 

Just then he was startled by the cry of a wolf. 
It proceeded from the direction he had come, 
and he naturally thought the animal was fol- 
lowing upon his track. The cry was immediately 
answered from a point beyond him, and a gang 
responded from another direction in the distance. 
He had never known the Florida wolf to be 
ferocious, but, nevertheless, cold chills crept 
along his spine as he realized his defenseless situ- 
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ation. Howl answered howl, and it was soon evi- 
dent that the prowlers of the night were coming 
nearer. He rose up, and raked together a pile of 
dry leaves and dead branches he found near, 
and waited. The howling ceased presently, and 
next he heard sniffs of the air from several di- 
rections near at hand. The wolves were sur- 
rounding him! He applied a match to the little 
mound of leaves and sticks, and, as the blaze 
flared up, he heard his unwelcome visitors scam- 
pering away. 

As the fire burned low he grew drowsy, and 
lay down on the natural carpet. The moaning of 
_ the pines above the tree-tops had the effect of a 
lullaby, and he was soon asleep. Far into the 
night he awoke with a start and a sense of dan- 
ger. Something dashed into the bushes. It had 
been near him, but his sudden movement had 
frightened it. He instinctively made a grasp for 
his gun, but his hand closed on empty air, and he 
remembered! A low savage growl issued from 
the darkness, and he immediately lighted a sec- 
ond pile of combustible matter, which he had pre- 
pared for an emergency. It was some minutes 
before the next sound reached him, but this was 
a scream of a panther near by, answered by an- 
other far away! 

Reginald felt a little nervous, but as an experi- 
enced woodsman he knew that wild animals were 
always afraid of fire; so he added more fuel and 
soon had a bright blaze. A lurid glare was cast 
against the green foliage overhead and the long 
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waving tresses of gray Spanish moss, which in 
turn produced grim shadows on the brown 
trunks of the trees. Altogether it was a weird 
and uncanny spectacle: while the hooting and 
screeching of the great swamp-owls, mingled 
with the savage cries of the panthers, seemed 
enough to suggest the presence of regions in- 
fernal. A more timid heart would have quailed 
under such circumstances, but assured of safety 
while the fire burned, the ardent lover of nature 
really reveled in all this extreme wildness, with 
its seeming terrors. 

Day dawned an hour later; the ferocious rov- 
ers of the darkness slunk away; the ghostly birds 
of night hid themselves in the hollows of the 
trees; and all gave place to the woodland song- 
sters, which, before the rising of the sun, min- 
gled their notes in a joyous concert. 

Notwithstanding his increased hunger and an- 
xiety, Reginald was again conscious of a sense of 
pleasure in the heart of this great forest of trees 
and mosses and vines and flowers, with its ex- 
citing dangers of the night and its enchanting 
music of the morning. The air was full of the 
jmany scents of the woods of the Land of Flow- 
ers—the odor of the myrtle, the fragrance of 
blossoming shrubbery, and the breath of the wild 
violets, which grew in profusion about the leafy 
couch from which he rose, refreshing him with 
their delicate perfume. 

Before resuming his tramp, our young adven- 
turer was irresistibly impelled to pause a few 
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moments and look upward and around at the 
birds to which he had been listening. They were 
in great nnmbers, with many colors. The plu- 
mage of some seemed to emit brilliant sparks of 
variegated hues. Then the black and gray and 
brown of others contrasted beautifully with the 
brighter tints of their mates, as the happy little 
creatures changed place from limb to limb. Again 
the lively yellow coats flashed like pale fire from 
among the green leaves, while the rich cardinal 
flitted hither and thither, resembling darts of 
glowing red cast by invisible hands. The cardi- 
nal has only some half dozen notes, but they 
are probably the sweetest that escape the feath- 
ered throats in all the Florida forest. But to the 
mocking bird must be yielded the palm as the 
most wonderful singer of all the bird creation. 
With graceful form, attired in modest gray, it 
catches the great variety of songs that emanate 
from the multitude of singers in the surrounding 
trees, while seemingly indifferent to all things 
but gathering its food. Suddenly, perched upon 
some gently swaying sprig, every other warbler 
is perhaps surprised to hear his own notes re- 
rendered, with greater power than he himself 
possessed, by this most accomplished performer. 

But the listener could no longer linger under 
the sweet influence of this orchestra of the wilds. 
He must move on. Turning his face to the 
rising sun, he again set out, forcing his passage 
through the bushes, vines, and briers, as in turn 
they resisted his advance. One who has not 
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trudged through the trackless forest cannot ade- 
quately appreciate the wear and tear upon the 
physical strength that ensues. Reginald, though 
hearty, strong, and possessed of a determined 
spirit, was growing weaker under the pangs of 
hunger. 

As the day advanced, the sun again disap- 
peared behind dark clouds. He could not be 
sure of his course. Near the hour of noon there 
was no light ahead indicating the proximity of 
open woods, and, almost exhausted, he lay down 
to rest. There was a new perfume in the air, so 
powerful it seemed almost intoxicating to his 
tired senses, and perhaps its influence aided in 
inducing the sleep that followed. Within an 
hour, however, he was aroused by the sharp 
cries of the blue jays that had alighted in the 
bushes and were holding excited colloquy over 
the strange sight presented by this intruder into 
the exclusiveness of the wilderness. 

He had not gone far from this spot when he 
came upon the source of the new odor he had 
detected in the atmosphere. It was from the 
beautiful yellow jasmine. The vines all covered 
with the bright yellow blossoms, interspersed 
with green leaves, extended over the shrubbery, 
and here and there climbed a tall tree and 
decked its topmost branches. Intermingled with 
this luxuriant display was the wild morning- 
glory, which, in the deep shade and moisture 
from the air of the night before, had not yet 
wilted. The whole presented the appearance of 
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a pavilion whose roof was a cloth of gold, dotted 
with small pointed touches of the jasmine’s 
green and the morning-glory’s circles of royal 
purple, and whose tree columns were wrapped 
in winding mantles of the same material with its 
richly blended hues. 

Reginald paused to admire the lovely scene. 
Never in garden or park had he beheld such a 
bower of beauty. Nature, in all her ravishing 
wildness, had surpassed the utmost skill of man. 
So captivating was the sight, and so subtle was 
the influence of the delightful odor, that for a 
few moments he almost forgot his every pain. 
When he recovered himself and was about to 
pass on, he felt a keen regret that all this rich- 
ness and extravagant loveliness should be left 
here to exhale its perfume upon indifferent and 
inanimate things and waste its dazzling glory in 
the depths of the forest, unappreciated and un- 
seen. 

Just then a rustling sound within the arbor 
attracted his attention, and suggested that this 
enchanting floral palace, fit abode for some for- 
est queen, might, after all, be inhabited. Stooping 
down and looking under the wavy canopy of 
gold, spotted with purple and green, his gaze 
was met by a pair of large soft eyes, expressive 
of sweetness and innocence. One step nearer, 
and he beheld the dainty head, neck and body of 
the speckled fawn, the prettiest creature that ever 
reclined upon such brown and yellow rug of the 
Florida forest. 
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The deer, regarded as one of the most timid 
of animals, has little sense of fear of human be- 
ings in its very young state, and this one, though 
perhaps a month old and quite able to dart 
away with the speed of a bird, made no effort to 
move as Reginald advanced, knelt beside it, and 
stroked its head and neck with his hand. 

Again he forgot his troubles, and lingered 
many minutes, absolutely charmed as the guest 
of this lovely thing in its wild, luxuriant home. 
It licked his hand, sucked his fingers, and con- 
fidingly rested its head upon his knee. Reginald 
was touched, and, as some tender woman might 
have done, he leaned over and pressed a kiss 
upon the silken hair of its forehead as he rose to 
go. In an instant the fawn sprang to its feet 
and followed him. Every deer hunter knows 
that if the young fawn, not alarmed by dogs or 
harsh noises, is caressed or carried in one’s arms 
a little way, it will follow as gently as a pet dog. 
So this little creature skipped and gamboled 
about our traveler, and often ran up to him and 
touched his hand with its baby-like tongue. 

The sun was shining again; he had his course 
well in hand, and two hours later he thought he 
heard the barking of dogs in the distance, but 
could not be quite sure, as there were similar 
sounds in the forest. He had already been mis- 
led by the croaking of some great gray and white 
birds, as they fluttered around their nests in the 
tops of the tall cypress trees. These creatures, 
though uttering hoarse cries that grate harshly 
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upon the ear, amply compensate the beholder by 
a display of the long beautiful plumes that in our 
day decorate the hats of so many ladies at home 
and abroad. Reginald immediately faced the 
direction from which the barking came, and the 
poor fellow was soon to learn with thrilling cer- 
tainty whether dogs or birds were alluring him 
that way. He heard no more, but kept his 
course steadily, and within an hour he was en- 
couraged to see the light of the open beyond the 
forest. Seeming to acquire new strength, and 
the thickets becoming less dense, he quickened 
his pace, and soon his ears were greeted by the 
crowing of chickens. Never before had he heard 
such music! But the little fawn tossed its nose 
up in the air, seemed to scent danger, and darted 
back into the depths of the forest. 


CHAPTER III. 


A half hour more and Reginald was out in 
the open pine woods. A big log house was near 
at hand, and he was soon on a trail leading up 
to it. When he was within a hundred yards, the 
keen noses of the dogs apprised them of his ap- 
proach, and two powerful fellows, with fierce out- 
cries and bristles raised, charged furiously toward 
him. <A low-limbed cedar was within reach, but 
he did not feel that he had strength to climb—a 
notion which quickly vanished, however, when 
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he had a full view of the savage animals, with 
glaring eyes and gleaming teeth, coming down 
on him with great ferocity. He had barely 
swung himself out of reach when they were un- 
der the tree, leaping in the air in angry efforts 
to reach him. But his danger seemed just begun 
when a long-bearded, long-haired, rough-looking 
man of middle-age came running down the path 
with a double-barrel gun half raised to his face. 

“Don’t shoot!” shouted Reginald, as the man 
came up and lowered his gun, with an expression 
of astonishment on his face. Stepping around 
and looking at Reginald from every side, with 
mouth and eyes stretched wide, he exclaimed in 
backwoods dialect : 

“Waal, stranger, whar in the devil did ye cum 
frum ?” 

“Well, I am just out of the forest right now, 
ae Reginald replied. “I have been lost for two 

ays.” 

The pioneer was still gazing at him in un- 
feigned surprise, and, with a mystified air, in- 
quired : 

“Waal, and how did ye git into them woods?” 

“I lost my boat, and then had to get out as 
best I could.” 

“Thet soun’s pow’ful onreasonable, stranger, 
an’ I don’t know whether ter bleeve yer er not. 
Hit pears ter me you’d er stayed erlong ther line 
o’ ther warter an’ er hunted yer boat, instid uv 
takin’ ter ther woods.” 

“Well,” said Reginald, “I agree with you that 
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would have looked more reasonable, But what I 
tell you is true, and if you will let me have some- 
thing to eat, and permit me to rest a while, I’ll 
pay you for it, and then explain. I am very tired 
ith nearly starved now, and don’t feel able to 

“Waal, stranger, I hate pow’ful bad ter turn 
er ‘onest man erway that is purty nigh starved 
ter death, es ye say ye air, but I’ll hev to know 
er lettle more erbout ye erfore I kin let ye cum 
down outen thet tree. No, I hain’t seed er man 
with sich close on es them ye air er wearin’ sence 
I wer in Key West two years ergo. ’Pears ter 
me thar’s sumthih pow’ful ’spicious erbout ye. 
Now, ye kin see thar’s no use er foolin’ with me. 
My dogs hyer is terribul savage, an’ they jest es 
soon tear er man ter pieces as er deer or er coon, 
an’ ye kin see I’m hyer with m’ gun, an’ we hev 
got ye up er tree. Now, I talks pow’ful plain 
when I hev ter, an’ I kin tell ye thet up thet tree 
yell stay ontill ye tell me ther truth; an’ if ye 
don’t tell hit, we'll settle ther matter ernother 
way. Now, air ye sure an’ air ye willin’ ter 
swear pint-blank on ther Scripter thet in prowlin’ 
erround these diggins ye ain’t up ter no kind er 
devilment ?” 

“T swear it!” said poor Reginald earnestly. 

“Ye ain’t cum er spyin’ erround my place hyer, 
ter see what ye kin git, an’ ain’t got no other ~ 
fellers er hidin’ out ter cum up an’ kill me an’ 
ther ole ’oman an’ ther child’n an’ tek all we've 
got when ye gives ’em ther sign?” 
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“No, I swear I haven’t!” exclaimed Reginald ; 
“why do you ask such a question?” 

“Waal, I tell ye, stranger, ef I lets ye off an’ 
*lows ye ter come ter my house an’ ye plays me 
a trick lik’ thet, Pll git ther fust crack et ye, 
an’ by ther time me an’ m’ dogs gits through with 
ye, ther won’t be nuthin’ left of ye but yer hat; 
ye understan’ me, stranger?” 

“T am sure I do,” said the starving young man, 
“and I am perfectly willing to all you say. But 
I do not understand why you should think I am 
such a bad man.” | 

“Waal, ye don’t look lik’ er mean kind uv er 
cuss, I'll own up, but Pll tell ye why I’m s’ per- 
tickler. I wouldn’t give ye m’ reasons, only ther 
way ye looks et me frum up thet tree, I’m er 
feelin’ kinder sorry fur ye, an’ think mebby ye 
ain’t er lyin’.” 

“T swear to you I am not lying,” Reginald 
stoutly declared. 

“Waal, now, thet makes three times ye hev 
swore ter me hyer to-day, an’ I mus’ say ye don’t 
look ter me lik’ er man thet’d swear ter three lies 
in erbout three minits. Waal, es I wer goin’ ter 
say, I’ve heerd tell right lately of some fellers er 
comin’ ershore frum some uv them i’lan’s out 
thar, an’ er killin’ people an’ er takin’ all ther 
stuff they hed. Now, when my dogs fust treed 
ye, an’ I looked out an’ seed sumthin’ black er 
climbin’ ther cedar tree, I ‘lowed ye was er bear, 
an’ I was er gwine ter pull my’ gun on ye, when 
ye hollered, ‘Don’t shoot!’ An’, then, when I 
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come up an’ seed ye was er man with them black 
clo’se on, I ‘lowed ye was one o’ them thieves an’ 
murd’rers I was talkin’ erbout—they calls ’em 
‘pirits’; ye swear ye ain’t one o’ them, stranger ?” 

In spite of his hunger and weariness, Reginald 
burst into a laugh. 

“Yes,” he said, “my friend, I’ll swear that with 
all my heart! See here and see there!” he con- 
tinued, showing his hat and his coat sleeve. 
“What do they look like?” he asked. 

“Waal, they looks ter me pint blank lik’ bullet 
holes.” 

“That’s just what they are, and they are from 
the bullets of the pirates.” 

“The devil they air!” 

“Yes, and that’s why I am here. I was in my 
boat on my own business, and they saw me and 
ran me ashore, trying to kill me. They got my 
boat, with all my provisions, and I had to take to 
the woods for my life.” 

“Waal, by jeeminy crackny! Come down, 
stranger! I beg yer pardon fer takin’ ye fer one 
o’ them devils. Come down! I'll keep off ther 
dogs. Hyer, Bull! Ye an’ Rock stan’ back, an’ 
let ’1m erlone, now, ur I’ll bust yer he’ds! They 
won't trouble ye now, stranger. Come erlong 
ter ther house, an’ ye kin hev enything I’ve got 
thet ye want. Ol’ ’oman, hurry up an’ git this 
on sum grub; he looks lik’ he’s pow’ful hon- 
gry 1” 

The “ol’ ’oman” and the children had gathered 
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around, and had been silent witnesses and listen- 
_ ers during the colloquy. 

It was now lateinthe afternoon. A crude cold 
lunch was quickly spread before our hungry man 
—a lunch such as he hadn’t seen since his boy- 
hood days; cold turnips, fat bacon, corn bread, 
and sweet potatoes, left over from the family 
dinner at noon. But never had a meal in New 
York’s best hotel or restaurant tasted so deli- 
cious. He begged pardon for eating so raven- 
ously, but the host said “Jest eat right erhe’d, 
stranger. Ef thar’s enything I like ter see, hit’s 
er hongry man er eatin’.” 

“Yaas, jes’ help yerself,” the old woman 
chimed it; “thet’s what hit’s put thar fer, an’ ef 
hit ain’t ernough, thar’s plenty more whar thet 
cum frum.” 

Thus encouraged, Reginald proceeded, drink- 
ing great draughts of cool water from a gourd 
“ther child’n” took turns in bringing him from 
the well. 

Reginald’s father had originally been a wealthy 
merchant in Pensacola, where the boy was born 
and lived until nine years old. At that time his 
father succeeded to the great dry goods busi- 
ness in New York of Reginald’s grandfather, de- 
ceased, so sold out his home and stock, and 
moved, with his family, to the metropolis. 

The boy, during his life in the Florida town, 
with an innate love of the country, made fre- 
quent excursions away from home, and culti- 
vated the acquaintance of the crude people of the 
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backwoods, universally known as the “crackers,” 
who were even at this early day squatting on 
government land in Florida. Their peculiar dia- 
lect interested him much, while their friendliness 
and hospitality quite captivated him. Knowing 
the characteristics of the class so well, he was 
quite taken aback at the suspicious and hostile 
reception just accorded him by one of the typical 
sort. However, when it dawned upon him that 
he had first been mistaken for a voracious beast 
which had been encroaching upon the settler’s 
porkers, and afterward for the spy of a gang of 
marauders, with a purpose to murder and rob, 
he comprehended clearly this seeming transfor- 
mation of the “cracker” character. Harmless, 
generous, and hospitable, they could easily be 
aroused to an aggressive attitude in defense of 
life and home. 

When he had finished his meal, he said, “Now, 
sir, while I thank you heartily for your kind- 
ness, I must not impose upon you. I am anxious 
to go on my way, but I am too tired now to move. 
I want to beg you good people to let me rest 
with you until I am able to travel, and then per- 
haps you can help me. But I am able and more 
than willing to pay you any price you ask for 
my board and lodging, and any other assistance 
you may render me.” 

The old fellow looked at him with open-eyed 
surprise, and perhaps a little resentment. 

“Stranger,” said he deliberately, “what mout 
be yer name?” 
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“Homer is my name, sir—Reginald Homer.” 

“An’ whar did ye cum frum?” 

“From New York.” 

“Waal, I ‘lowed ye was from some’rs a purty 
long ways off, an’ ’pears ter me I’ve hearn 0’ 
New York es bein’ er long sight frum hyer, ain’t 
hit ?” 

“Yes, must be a thousand miles or more, I 
guess.” | 
‘ “Kind uv er town, ain’t hit?” 

“Yes, very large town.” 

“Hain’t got no country people lik’ me er liv- 
in’ right in ther settlement?” 

“Well, no, not exactly.” 

“Waal, stranger, ur Mister Homer, I ‘low ye 
don’t mean ter be insultin’ es some town people 
air ter us country folks, but I want ter tell ye, 
ef ye want ter keep outen trouble, don’t ye never 
offer ter pay er feller lik’ me erg’in fer some- 
thin’ ter eat, ur er place ter sleep. Now, I ‘low 
ye hain’t never seed no ‘crackers’ afore in all 
yer bawn days, hev ye?” 

“Oh, yes; I was raised up among them until I 
was a good-sized boy.” 

“Ye don’t tell me so! Whar was ye raised ?” 

“In this State.” 

P eS don’t mean ter say ye was bawn in Fluri- 
yr 

“T was born in Pensacola.” | 

“Not on ther ol’? Tom Homer place in Pensa- 
cola ?” 
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“Yes, right there, and Thomas Homer was my 
father.” 

“Waal, I swer! I knowed him well, an’ used 
ter sell ’im ven’zin an’ wild turkey. Ye ain’t ther 
leetle three-year-ol’ feller thet used to come out 
with yer daddy an’ yer mammy in ther carridge 
an’ cry ter git out an’ play with my chaps while 
they went er drivin’ erround, air ye? We used 
to call ’im ‘Reg.’ If ye air, give us yer paw!” 

“I guess I am. They have told me that they 
used to leave me at Jim Winson’s to play.” 

“Thet’s my name, by jeeminy crankny! I 
"lowed I seed sumthin’ fermilyer erbout yer 
mouth an’ yer eyes. My ol’ ’oman used ter say 
‘Reg’s got the smilin’est smile I ever seed.’ ” 

And Jim Winson and his “ol’ ’oman” almost 
hugged him, they were so delighted.” 

The ‘‘chaps” he used to play with came in 
later, from a hunt, and Reginald was lionized by 
the good-natured, hospitable people. They plied 
him with questions, and he entertained them for 
hours with his family history, the adventure with 
thé pirates, and an account of his tramp through 
the forest. He was glad when night came on, 
and old Jim said he “ ‘lowed hit was time to turn 
in.” They gave Reginald the best pallet they 
could make on the floor—they had no bedsteads. 
It was hard, but he was too weary to make com- 
parisons, and was soon asleep. 

It was several days before Reginald was suffi- 
ciently rested to resume a journey that he knew 
would be long and tedious. His new friends 
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were ready to do anything for him, but their op- 
portunity was limited. 

“Ye want ter git ter Key West, ye say, Reg? 
Waal, I tell ye, ol’ feller, hit’s er purty rough 
road ter travel. I went down thar erbout two 
year ergo; I hed ter git ter market some’rs an’ 
thar ain’t nary nother town in all these diggins. 
I hed ter pass through er hull lot uv Injins, an’ 
they looked mighty ’spicious et me in them days, 
an’ hilt me back fer erbout two weeks, seemed ter 
think I was er spyin’ erround fer some meanness. 
Some uv ’em could understand me er leetle, an’ I 
tol’ ’em I wanted ter go ter Key West, an’ 
wanted one uv ’em ter tek’ me in his kernoo. 
One feller did tek me, et last, but I hed ter buy 
im er red blanket ter pay fer’t. When I got 
m’ things I hired er fisherman to tek me erlong 
ther coast to ther mouth uv thet same creek ye 
run yer boat inter, ter git erway frum them pi- 
rates. Thet’s the way we cum when we fust cum 
down frum Pensacola. 

“Then he fetched me an’ m’ staff up erbout five 
mile, an’ when he landed ther load, me an’ m’ 
boys fetched hit ernother five miles on our backs, 
comin’ out on er ol’ Injun trail. Sence thet time 
ther boys hev made ther trip an’ gits erlong all 
right with ther Injins, sence they cum ter know 
us. We've got our own boat in ther creek, an’ 
we ginerally goes in hit all ther way ter Key 
West an’ back. But sence we’ve heern tell o’ 
them pirits, we’ve bin kinder skeered to go down 
ther creek, beca’se they mout fin’ ther way to 
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whar we live by follerin’ our boat back. An’, 
now, they’re lookin’ out fer you, an’ they’d ketch 
ye shore.” 

“Yes,” said Reginald, “I would rather risk the 
Indians than the pirates.” 

“Waal, I tell ye, Reg, what I think we'd bet- 
ter do. Hit’s jest erbout time fer Bill ter be er 
gwine erg’in, and Tim kin tek ye an’ Bill in ther 
kyart down es fur es ther Injin creek—thet’s er- 
bout fifteen mile frum hyer. Thar ain’t no trail 
any furder an’ no way er crossin’ ther creek with 
ther critter an’ ther kyart. Ye’ll hev ter foot hit 
frum thar on, an’ ye’ll hev erbout thirty mile 
more to go afore ye kin git ter ther place whar 
ther Injins keeps ther boats on ther river. But 
ye'll hev ter pass through lots uv Injins afore ye 
git thet fur. 

“Now, I'll let Bill go with ye, enyhow, an’ he 
knows ther fishermen, an’ kin git one uv ’em ter 
fetch ’im back an’ up ther creek uv er night. 
They tells me ther pirits don’t do nothin’ to ther 
fishermen, beca’se they trades with ’em, an’ 
brings ’em stuff frum market. An’, bein’ es Bill 
is friendly with ther Injins, mebby they'll let ’im 
pass ye erlong with ’im. But I'll tell ye what'll 
be erg’in ye: Hit’s them clo’se o’ yourn. Injins 
is pow ful ’spicious kind o’ devils, an’ I ’spose 
hes never seed er man in ther diggins with store- 
bought clo’se on; an’ I’m erfeerd they’ll stop ye, 
thinkin’ ye air up ter sumthin’.” 

“Well,” said Reginald, “the pirates have got 
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all my otker clothing. I did have some coarse 
suits to go into the woods with.” 

“Ye hev been in ther woods afore, then, hev 

ee?” 

“Oh, yes; can’t help it. I leave New York 
every summer, and spend two or three months in 
the wild woods.” i 

“An’ what fur?” 

“Well, I go on what we call exploring trips 
—hunting for anything strange I can find. I dig 
into mounds sometimes for curious old things, 
and sometimes I find new kinds of plants and 
trees and flowers. I have some books along with 
me and study these things up. And, then, I just 
love wild woods, anyway; like to smell the flow- 
ers, and see the different animals and birds. All 
the time I feel as though I were going to find 
something that nobody else ever found. I can’t 
tell why, but I am always hunting for that thing, 
whatever it may be.” (He did not say that he 
felt as though he had found it when he discov- 
ered the girl in the pirate’s den. He thought of 
her, though, at this moment, with a great throb 
of the heart.) 

“Waal, thet’s pow’ful cur’us. ’Pears ter me 
when ye run erg’in them pirits ye cum purty 
nigh onter findin’ sumthin’ sorter onusual!’” 
laughed old Jim, and continued, “Waal, Reg, hit 
bein’ ther case thet ye are s’ used ter ther woods, 
mebby ye kin keep erlong side o’ Bill. He’s 
purty nigh ekul ter er Injin hisse’f. An’, now, as 
ye say ye hev bin er wearin’ some common clo’se, 
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ef ye wouldn’t min’, mebby we could fix ye up 
in some er Bill’s clo’se—he’s got two sets.’ 

“That’s a capital idea!’ exclaimed Reginald; 
“IT am not only willing, but would thank you 
very much.” 

The change was soon made, and old Jim 
laughed and said: 

“Waal, by jeeminy crackney! Ye would make 
er purty good-lookin’ ‘cracker,’ all ’ceptin’ yer 
face and han’s—they look like er town-raised 
chap, anyhow!” 

Reginald stepped out a few minutes, and, when 
he returned, he asked: 

“How’s that for face and hands, Uncle Jim?” 

“That’s bully, Reg! What hev ye bin er 
doin’ ?” 

“Why, I got Bill to smear some of that dark 
clay on my face and hands, as we used to do 
when we were boys.” 

“Waal, hit meks ye look lik’ ye was purty 
nigh es sunburnt es Bill. Thet clay is diff’unt 
frum ther common kin’. Hit meks er kin’ uv er 
dye in ther skin thet will last er week.” 

“Yes,” said Reginald; “I have found that out, 
and have got a sample to carry with me. That’s 
one new thing, you see, I have found here.” 

“Waal, ye may need some more uv hit afore ye 
git ter Key West. Now, here, Reg, is yer clo’se 
in this ol’ bag, an’ ther kyart an’ pervisions is all 
ready, an’ I reckin ye fellers better be er gwine, 
es hit’s er gittin’ late.” 

The hand shaking was very cordial, as Regi- 
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nald parted from his ‘cracker’ friends, and in his 
new garb, took his seat by the side of Bill, in 
the “kyart.” 

One night was spent in the woods, and, with 
plenty of cold, substantial food, and hot coffee, 
for supper and breakfast, Reginald enjoyed it 
with a relish made keener in comparison with his 
late experiences in camp. 

The next day at noon found them at the In- 
dian creek. The cart was sent back by Tim, and 
Reginald and Bill crossed on a foot log, and soon 
entered the haunts of the red man. Bill was 
greeted with grunts of recognition, but curious 
eyes followed the stranger. Bill tried to make 
all understand that this was his friend, going 
with him on a visit to Key West. They nodded 
assent, but kept an eye on Reginald’s bag, which 
they knew was too bulky to be filled with pro- 
visions, and they noticed it was never opened 
when the young men stopped at night to camp. 

The stoical Indian, however, never betrays cu- 
riosity by a word, and only Bill’s practiced eye 
detected the apparently indifferent glances that 
were directed at the mysterious bag. He took 
occasion to caution Reginald, telling him that 
they might undertake to steal it at night from 
under his head while asleep. The white men 
bought dried venison and fruits of the Indians, 
hoping to keep up a friendly feeling. As old 
Jim had said, they had thirty miles to go before 
reaching the Indian canoes. This required three 
days, for they could not make more than ten 
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miles a day through the forests. They had no- 
ticed that they seemed to be followed by some 
of the Indians whom they had met among the 
first, and these gathered others upon the tramp, 
though they all kept some distance behind. It 
was late one afternoon when the boats were 
reached, and Bill had much difficulty in finding 
any one among those along the shore who would 
admit that he owned a boat. In vain Bill tried 
to persuade some one of them to take them to 
Key West, offering “heap money.” So the young 
men were compelled to go into camp again. 
This they proceeded to do, hoping for better luck 
in the morning. 

But about midnight Reginald was aroused by 

the sudden jerking of the bag from under his 
head. Springing to his feet, he grappled with 
the first form in reach, but was immediately over- 
powered by numbers. Being an athlete, very 
expert, and possessed of great strength, he 
jerked the first four of his assailants to their 
knees, but four more instantly laid hold, and, 
wth two at each arm and two at each foot, they 
hurried him away without a word. 

At that moment he shouted, “Come here, Bill; 
they’ve got me!” 

“They’ve got me, too!” Bill answered back— 
and so they had. They hurried Bill into a boat, 
two remaining with him, and others giving the 
boat a powerful push from the land. The pad- 
dles immediately put in powerful strokes, and the 
canoe shot like an arrow over the water. 
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“Take me back!” shouted Bill. 

The Indians grunted a sort of a laugh. 

“White man go Key Wes’,” they answered. 

“But I want my friend!” Bill roared. 

“Fr’en’ no go Key Wes’,” they grunted. 

“But he must go!” Bill stormed. 

“White man go Key Wes’—fr’en’ no go,” they 
answered, while the canoe flew as a bird down 
the river to the bay, leaving the point of starting 
far behind. 

“Where i is my friend : ?”” Bill demanded. 

“Fr’en’ stay Injun.” 

“Let me go back!” again insisted Bill. 

"White man say go Key Wes’—white man 

0. 99 

Bill was helpless. He had to submit. He tried 
other questions, but got no answers, while the 
canoe was rapidly propelled out of the river and 
bay, into the passes, along the coast toward Key 
West. 

Reginald was hurried far away into the for- 
est. If he could have known that Bill was safe 
he would have feared no bodily harm, for the 
cowardly rascals stood too much in awe of the 
government. But if both should be murdered! 
—the pirates’ maxim recurred to him—‘“dead 
men tell no tales.” His thoughts flew in many 
directions. It must be confessed that his first 
thought was of the girl who had saved his life. 
Not that she could, if there, prevail against these 
red devils who rushed him through the bushes 
with no regard for the many scratches on his 
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hands and face. But it was of her fate he was 
thinking, and, lamenting that he had been inter- 
rupted again and delayed in this forced march he 
was making with the hope of obtaining some tid- 
ings of her and her companion. He had been 
congratulating himself that he would, at least, 
be free of hindrances soon, and have power to 
act. His spirit was fretting and chafing with im- 
patience to shake off the conditions that had for 
so many days hampered him sorely, and ren- 
dered him absolutely powerless. What would 
these savages now do with him? If they spared 
his life, how much longer would they detain 
him? As these thoughts darted through his 
mind, quickly followed by many others, suddenly 
his captors came to a stand-still. They had not 
uttered a word even to one another. They had 
stopped in front of a wigwam of cabbage palms. 
The moon, shining through the trees, had made 
sufficient light for these wild men to find their 
way. With the instinct of the animal of the for- 
est, and accustomed to traveling night or day, 
they probably could have done almost as well 
without any moon. 

‘they now laid their prisoner down, and he 
was inimediately surrounded by a dozen or more 
of their gang. The utmost silence reigned, as, 
striking fire with flint and steel, they kindled a 
blaze. Reginald had risen to a sitting position, 
but was sore in every joint, and did not feel able 
to stand. A torch was lighted, and one who 
seemed to be a chief emerged from the wigwam, 
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came near, with the light in his hand, and scru- 
tinized the prisoner’s face closely, pulling open 
his shirt collar and looking at his neck and 
shoulder below. He grunted and said, “White 
man—Injun.” Then it dawned upon Reginald 
that his improvised face paint had been detected, 
excited their suspicions, and, instead of helping 
him, had plunged him into trouble. He could 
not tell what construction they had put upon it, 
but, with their keen eyes, they had discovered the 
false color, and doubtless were shrewd enough to 
guess that the clothes he wore were also a part of 
his disguise, and that possibly the mysterious bag 
might reveal something worth knowing. In those 
days, the Indians, very suspicious of the whites, 
were excited by the most trivial things. But, 
now they had detected the paint and found that 
the bag contained but a suit of clothing, they 
were as much mystified as ever. What could it 
all mean? He smiled broadly at their confusion. 
They noticed the smile, where they might have 
expected fear or dread, and, for a moment forgot 
their proverbial stoicism and exhibited surprise. 
Then Reginald was confirmed in his idea that 
they had become suspicious over his innocent dis- 
ise. 

Now, if he could make them understand that 
he comprehended the cause of their alarm, and 
could make them believe that it was due to an in- 
nocent desire to imitate them, he might be able to 
laugh it off. At any rate, he determined to show 
no resentment, but to treat the whole thing as a 
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mere joke—an attempt on their part to scare a 
stranger. Day was now dawning, and he could 
better see the faces of his captors. He glanced 
around the circle, and, smiling again with the ut- 
most pleasantry, said “Yes, white man play In- 
jun.” Then he laughed outright, and rolling up 
his sleeves exposing his fair arms in contrast 
with the stained hands, put his finger on the 
white skin, and said, “White man,” and then on 
the stain, and said, “Injun,” and laughed again. 
They all looked on in silence; but he thought he 
could see their features relaxing. He now rose 
to his feet and again repeated the performance, 
and, approaching the chief, and touching him on 
the arm, said: 

“Tnjun heap good. White man no fool In- 
jun 

He seemed to be gaining ground. They ex- 
changed grunts and looked pleased. 

“White man—water,” he next said, pointing to 
his mouth. 

They brought him some water from a little 
spring, in a cocoanut shell. He drank and 
bowed and smiled to the young brave who gave 
it to him. 

“White man dinner,” he ventured next. They 
brought dried venison and fish. He sat down on 
the leaves, and ate the food with such evident 
enjoyment that they were pleased. Then he lay 
down and closed his eyes and said, “White man 
sle ep. ” 

After he had pretended to sleep for a while, 
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he rose up and said, “White man go Key West,” 
and started as though he would move off, but 
they immediately closed in around him and said: 

“White man no go Key Wes’.” 

Reginald smiled all round, and said pleadingly : 

“Good Injun let white man go.” 

But they shook their heads, and said: 

“White man stay Injun.” 

Then he thought he would try another turn, 
and said: 

“White man want friend.” 
ee reply came, “White man fr’en’ go Key 

es’.” 

That was a relief to him, if true. About that 
time, one of the braves came forward from be- 
hind the wigwam, with Reginald’s clothes on. 
Determined to keep up his ruse of laughing at 
everything, and the sight being really very com- 
1cal besides, he burst into a hearty laugh, point- 
ing his finger at the fellow wearing his clothes. 
He simply roared with laughter, keeping his 
finger pointed at him. The others, in spite of 
themselves, caught the contagion, and laughed 
also. The object of amusement, being abashed, 
took to his heels, the most of the others follow- 
ing him, pointing their fingers as they had seen 
Reginald do, and yelling. Quick as thought, 
Reginald surprised the whole group by leaping to 
his feet, and joining in the chase, and yelling as 
loudly as any of them, keeping up his laughter. 
The fugitive threw off the clothing as he ran. 
The others picked it up and brought it back to 
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the wigwam, but none seemed to have the cour- 
age to try the suit on again. Reginald sat down 
among them, and in the happiest manner, again 
suggested going to Key West, but he was in- 
formed promptly that he could not go. ‘‘White 
man stay Injun,” was all he could get out of 
them. It occurred to him now that he had suc- 
cessfully dissipated their apprehension, but on 
the other hand, he had captivated them by his 
pleasant manners, and they wanted to keep him 
for a companion. At any rate, he was not al- 
lowed to go, and he had to adapt himself to the 
situation. 

And so he ate with them, smoked with them, 
and slept on the ground beside them. He also 
joined in their games, taught them others, ex- 
celled in all of them, and in wrestling he was 
more than a match for any of them. One day, 
after he had been detained with them about ten 
days, he was fishing with a young brave, who, 
with rifle, was detailed to keep guard over him. 
This was the opportunity he had been waiting 
for. The Indian liked him very much, and was 
alone with him. Reginald presently spoke of 
going to Key West again, but the guard shook 
his head. He understood English tolerably well, 
and Reginald insisted, smiling all the while. 

But the brave said, “Injun no want white man 
go. White man stay, play Injun.” He spoke 
with some feeling, and Reginald felt that he had 
gained one point in having the fellow’s good will. 
The next move was to bribe him. 
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“Good Injun!” he said; “white man like Injun 
heap much. Come, go Key West; white man. 
give Injun heap beads, pretty red shirt, red cap 
and red feathers.” 

The brave was getting interested. 

“Heap much ?” he asked. 

“Yes, heap much! Make pretty Injun. Injuns 
no laugh. Injuns want some, too. No give. 
Give all you,” patting him on the shoulder. 

“W’en go Key Wes’ ?” 

“Go now!” 

“White man clo’se?” 

“Give chief.” 

- The moment was opportune. Early in the 
morning, out in the boat for the day, provision 
enough, nothing suspected, no one would look 
for them back until night, and they would have 
the start of a whole day. The young brave was 
a son of the old chief, and he would take the risk 
of offending the tribe. White man’s black suit, 
adorned with red ribbon stripes, which Reginald 
would provide, and instruct how to apply, would 
appease the old man’s wrath, and the young 
“prince” in such costume as that in which he 
would appear would be the pride of his father 
and the envy of the others. The last assurance 
that he should be the only one so favored was 
enough ; it was received with enthusiastic grunts; 

the bow of the canoe was instantly turned south- 
ward (they were out of the bay) and moved 
slowly and cautiously, the fishing tackle being 
in active use until, in the windings of the pass, 
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they were out of sight of any chance hunter on 
shore. Then it shot forward with the swiftness 
of a bird. It was the chief’s canoe, and the fast- 
est and best on the coast; and the young brave 
was powerful and well skilled in its management. 
Reginald was happy over his escape, and was 
enjoying cutting through the air, for the first 
five miles, when another canoe suddenly shot 
out into the pass ahead of them. Its occupant, 
a surly old Indian, who had always regarded 
Reginald with suspicion, raised a rifle to his face 
and in the Indian tongue called a halt! 

“Big Wolf!” exclaimed Reginald’s companion, 
a look of consternation spreading over his face, 
as he turned his canoe to land and suddenly 
leaped ashore. His intention was doubtless to 
parley, as he immediately began gesticulating 
and jabbering at a rapid rate. The other landed 
also, while Reginald kept his seat and watched 
the progress of the colloquy. But there was no 
indication of relenting on the part of Big Wolf, 
though Young Tiger was evidently, by the move- 
ment of his hands about his head and neck and 
body, trying to show the other how he expected 
to be decorated. Nothing prevailed, however, 
and the quarrel grew so heated that Young Tiger 
struck his antagonist a blow with his fist in the 
face. The latter dropped his gun and the two 
clinched. Reginald saw his opportunity, and, 
leaping ashore, he caught up the gun and put it 
into their canoe. Big Wolf discovered the move- 
ment and, tearing loose from his assailant, made 
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a rush for his weapon, but he immediately found 
himself grasped in Reginald’s powerful arms, and 
a quick trip of the accomplished wrestler brought 
the big red man to the ground with force. The 
athlete was on the body of his fallen foe in- 
stantly, and quickly jerking a cord from his 
pocket, he and Young Tiger tied the hands of 
Big Wolf, and jumping into their boat, pulled 
away. They knew that Big Wolf could untie the 
cord with his teeth, but it would require at least 
an hour to do it, and he could never overtake 
Young Tiger’s fast canoe. 

Familiar with the passes along the coast and 
through the islands beyond Cape Sable, the man 
at the paddle landed his little craft safely at Key 
West after two nights in camp and after re- 
plenishing food supplies. 

Reginald cut quite a comical figure in his 
cracker suit and slouch hat, and with his Indian 
companion was not recognized when he pre- 
sented himself in a general store where he was 
. well known. When he spoke, however, and re- 
moved his hat, a hearty laugh ensued, and the 
merchant exclaimed : 

“Homer, what the deuce are you up to now? 
We thought those coarse suits we sold you quite 
enough; what are you doing in these cracker 
patches ?” 

“Well,” laughed Reginald, “never mind about 
that now. I'll tell you later. Just now I want 
two suits of clothes, the first for my red friend 
here.” He wiriked at the merchant as he told 
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him what he wanted, and in a few minutes Young 
Tiger was in crimson from head to foot, includ- 
ing the red feathers in his turban. Then a string 
of great brass beads was put around the neck. 
These contrasted well with the red background, 
and the young prince was led before a tall mir- 
ror. His stoicism immediately vanished, and he 
turned from side to side smiling and chuckling 
in the greatest admiration of himself. The red 
ribbons for Reginald’s black suit were then sup- 
plied, with instructions, also a red blanket for 
Big Wolf, and a looking glass for Young Tiger 
to admire himself in all the way back. Then the 
brave departed, in haste to return and go on 
dress parade! 

As quickly now as Reginald could emerge from 
the hotel, comfortable in his own new outfit, he 
proceeded with the utmost impatience to the 
docks and busied himself with the fishermen he 
found there, some unloading, some getting ready 
to depart. 

Did any of them ever go up the coast as far 
as the Ten Thousand Islands? Did anybody 
live on those islands, and who? Did the fisher- 
men ever take passengers to or from those is- 
lands? Such were the questions he asked as 
leaders to the information he was seeking. 

Yes, they frequently fished in those waters; 
and there were some men living on one or two of 
the islands. They didn’t know their names or 
how they made their living. They sometimes 
carried provisions and other supplies to these 
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men, and were paid in gold. They did not carry 
passengers up there and there were none to 
bring away. 

“You say men live on some of the islands; do 
they live alone or do they have families?” Regi- 
nald asked. 

Never had seen any families, though some of 
them had heard that somebody had occasionally 
seen an old woman on one island, and others 
had said they had seen a young woman there. 
But all this was generally regarded as rumor. 

These were the men of the smaller craft to 
whom he was talking; and while he knew they 
could not well take ladies and trunks, he wanted 
all the information he could get from them be- 
fore he approached schooners prepared for pas- 
sengers. There was so much mystery about the 
matter that he feared the vessel which was to 
convey the girl away on that eventful evening 
might have been in some way in collusion with 
the pirates themselves. In that case he must 
proceed with caution in making his inquiries. 
One more question he must ask them, and yet he 
must be discreet, as he had noticed they were 
rather reticent about the men they knew. 

So, after changing the subject and sauntering 
about among them as though he were simply. an 
idle stranger asking questions about things in 
general, he remarked in an indifferent way that 
the larger vessels, he supposed, were not likely to 
have business in such sparsely settled districts. 

No, they said, only once in a while a schooner 
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would go up there and back, but they did not 
know what for. (He was getting on the track.) 

Did they suppose these schooners carried to 
or from there cargoes too heavy for their boats? 

They did not know, but one man had heard 
that a certain schooner “over there’ (pointing 
it out) had, about three weeks before, been 
passed coming toward Key West from some- 
where in that direction with two ladies and a 
whole pile of trunks on board. 

The scent was getting hot now, but again as- 
suming an indifferent air, Reginald remarked 
that he supposed his informant had no idea where 
those ladies and trunks were going. 

No, he didn’t really know anything. He had 
only heard some one say he saw them on the 
schooner—that was all he knew and he was not 
even sure that was true. 

Reginald immediately changed the subject, as- 
sumed a lively interest in the industry of fishing, 
made himself familiar and friendly with the 
sturdy fellows, told a few old fishermen’s yarns, 
made the men laugh, and sauntered away. He 
felt he was developing a considerable detective 
faculty along with his other qualifications, and 
ne heart throbbed mightily over his success thus 

ar. 

Getting out of sight of his late new acquain- 
tances, he came up on the other side of the 
schooner “over there.” Having supplied himself 
with small fishing tackle, he “fished” with a 
_ naked hook along the dock, gradually approach- 
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ing the schooner. He had no idea of questioning 
an officer, but he kept his eye upon a common 
sailor who was idly lounging about the deck. 
Presently he was very near, and, lifting his hook 
and throwing it in again near the hull of the 
vessel, as if he hoped the fish would bite better 
there, the sailor burst into a laugh, and said: 

“Mister, you ain’t got no bait on your hook!” 
_ His ruse had worked out admirably. He not 
only had insured himself against catching the fish 
he did not want, but it was good fishing after 
all—the naked hook had provoked a “bite” from 
the sailor which he did want. Conversation was 
opened. Drawing his hook out, he exclaimed: 

“Why, you are right; thank you! Well, I am 
not much of a fisherman anyhow,” and smiling, 
he leaned against the pier, thrust his hook in 
again, and said he had heard that sometimes a 
fish was fool enough to bite at a naked hook. 
This started the sailor off on his yarns, and 
Reginald listened and played his hook here and 
there in an ‘idle sort of fashion, but he knew he 
would appear to the officers some distance away 
to be fishing in earnest. He “swapped yarns” 
with the sailor and soon got on very cordial 
terms with him. When a little lapse occurred, he 
indifferently led the sailor into stating the busi- 
mess of the schooner. It was plying between 
Key West and Havana. She never went to New 
Orleans, then, he supposed ? 

Very rarely. 

And he supposed there was no business for a 
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vessel of her size between that port and New 
Orleans, and so, of course, she did not go up 
into those waters at all? 

Well, yes, she sometimes had some business 
as far up as the Ten Thousand Islands. 

(Reginald was very busy fishing now, re- 
marking he didn’t believe the fools he was look- 
ing for were in those waters.) 

Lighting a cigar after giving the sailor one, he 
resumed the thread. Where were the islands, 
and was there much business done there? 

The islands were some distance up the coast, 
and not any business done on them at all. 

“Oh!” he laughed, and begged pardon; he 
thought the sailor had said his vessel did carry 
on some business with those islands. 

Well, he did not mean such business as they 
did with towns and other places, but once in a 
while they had made a trip up there to bring 
away things. 

Some produce, perhaps, or hides, or fish, or 
fruit? 

Well, not exactly that. He did not know what 
the business was, but some kind of goods in 
trunks and boxes. 

(The fishing tackle was getting tangled some- 

how, and he was growing excited over it.) 
_ When he raised up again, he supposed, of 
course, there was nothing like a passenger busi- 
ness between the islands and Key West? (His 
heart throbbed.) 

No, not a business. They had taken a young 
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girl from there to Key West some four years 
ago, and taken a young lady up there from this 
port only three months before. 

There was a pause as though a little too much 
was being said. Another cigar was handed over. 
He must soon be going. Supposed the young 
lady never came away any more? pufhng at his 
cigar. (That fishing tackle had got wrong again, 
confound it!) | 

Well, yes; about three weeks ago they had 
brought the same young lady and an old lady and 
a whole lot of trunks away. (He wasn’t sure 
whether the hook had caught in the pier, or 
whether the fool fish had come! Spent some mo- 
ments over the problem.) But (with an impa- 
tient exclamation over his luck) where did the 
sailor say his passengers went with the trunks? 

He hadn’t said. He did not know, but the 
trunks were all marked for New York. His 
schooner, however, had signaled a vessel on the 
way, and when they came alongside they trans- 
ferred the ladies and the trunks. He thought . 
the vessel was going west. Did not know her 
name. 

Reginald could not get the hook loose. He 
was tired of the sport anyhow, and thought he 
would go back to his hotel, and leave his tackle 
behind him. He was glad he had met the sailor, 
had enjoyed talking with him—always liked to 
talk when fishing, it was such a silent occupation. 
Good-by ! 

“They are safe, then, thank Heaven for that!’ - 
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he murmured to himself as he hastened away. 
“What a relief,” he added, “what a relief!’ and 
on he hurried, his thoughts flying rapidly and a 
sense of happiness taking the place of the sus- 
pense which had agonized him so long. “Safe, 
yes!” he repeated; and, his mind relieved of its 
absorbing anxiety, he threw himself into a com- 
fortable chair at the hotel to reflect. 

“Safe, yes—but what is all this? Strange con- 
ditions—deep, incomprehensible mystery! Some 
peculiar history is here! Some dark secret! Who 
can solve it? I, alone, perhaps, have any clue, 
and yet, in accidentally becoming possessed of 
that clue, I am led into that which involves me 
in the uttermost bewilderment. In these days, 
when the government’s gunboats are vigilanthy 
running down these robbers of the sea, such an 
obscure island naturally offers a hiding place to 
the fugitives. But these ladies—what cause could 
have conspired to produce their noble and refined 
presence in that awful cave of horror? From 
any conceivable standpoint such presence was ab- 
solutely incompatible with such surroundings and 
conditions, and yet the presence was there. There 
was dignity, delicacy, culture, beauty, in violent 
contrast with coarseness, rudeness, brutality, 
hideousness. And in spite of all the incongruity 
—the irresistible charm on the one hand, and the 
abhorrent repugnance on the other—a close blood 
relationship existed between these two diametri- 
cally opposite elements! But for this one fact, I 
would say the ladies were prisoners in the power 
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of this desperado. But such a hypothesis is thus 
set at naught, and the mystery becomes the more 
complicated.” 

The more he thought of the matter in all its 
details, the more absolutely confounded did he 
become. In his excitement he rose and paced the 
floor. Every moment increased his impatience to 
pursue the mystery to its solution. But why 
should he? He had been long accustomed to 
spending his vacations on solitary exploring ex- 
peditions, had made many interesting finds, and 
such results were to be expected and were nat- 
urally incident to intelligent research. This, in 
an abstract sense, while the most important and 
astonishing, was, after all, simply another fortui- 
tous discovery. 

But this view could by no means content him. 
He had reached merely the incipient stage in 
this instance. Indeed, he had only discovered a 
mystery—that mystery must reveal its secret. 
By some strange, irresistible influence he seemed 
impelled to pursue the matter. ‘Seek further,” a 
voice seemed repeating in his ear, and seek fur- 
ther he would—but how? 

He had the time; he had the means; he could 
command the facilities; but what plan of action . 
could he form? The islands could reveal no 
more to him than he already knew, and their 
criminal inmates would be only too glad to take 
his life. He must seek the fair fugitives, who 
probably, like himself, had fled for their lives. 
' But where were they? The sailor had said their 
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trunks were all marked for New York, but they 
had been transferred to a vessel going west. 
Here was evidently a change of purpose. He 
did not know the name of this vessel, and, as 
she had departed from the port, her agents 
would not be able to show, from their passenger 
list, the names of the ladies nor their destination. 

“Going west!” That might mean Texas, Lou- 
isiana, the mouth of the Mississippi for points 
higher up, or elsewhere. The statement was 
very meagre and very ambiguous. Besides, the 
trunks had been intended for a New York-going 
vessel, and this change of route was most likely 
a ruse to elude possible pursuit from Key West, 
and in that case the ladies had, within this time, 
sailed again from some other point for their 
original destination. 

This was the most logical conclusion he could 
form; and so to New York he would go. What 
course he would there pursue, he had not now 
time to consider, as the first ship for the North 
was about to sail. 

On the voyage, however, he had food enough 
for thought. Of all the surprises that had come 
to him, certainly this last covers all told, was 
the most astounding. 

His mind ran rapidly over all that had suc- 
ceeded this startling revelation. He was power- 
less in the meshes of the assassin’s snare; he felt 
the peculiar influence of an unseen presence; he 
heard the cutting of the cords that bound him; he 
caught the whisper, “Flee for your life!” He 
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recalled the terrible chase over the water; he 
wandered again through the mighty forests; he 
was once more held at bay in the cedar tree look- 
ing into the muzzle of a menacing gun and down 
the throats of angry dogs; and was later borne by 
those red devils of Indians hurriedly and omi- 
nously through the gloom of the swamp. 

Each of these thrilling incidents as recalled 
revived anew the sensation peculiar to itself at 
the time. 

But that which moved him most of all was an 
overwhelming passion to behold again the beauti- 
ful vision which, with a momentary radiance, 
had illumined that shadowy cavern—and van- 
ished. 

Did the startled eyes that for an instant looked 
into his utter a silent message? No. 

Was there any appeal to his strong arm in that 
lovely face? No. 

Did those musical tones indicate any need of 
his sympathy or concern? No. 

Was there the remotest sign in the fear and 
flight of that timid creature that suggested aught 
but the utmost terror at his presence? Nothing, 
nothing. But in his own breast there was a 
tumult of emotions such as no other creature, 
circumstance, or force had ever kindled before. 
He needed no word, nor look, nor appeal to 
urge him to pursue. His eye must again see that 
fascinating beauty, his ear must again listen to 
the melody of that voice! 

He rose and walked the deck in silence. His 
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heart beat violently. Something within the man 
that seemed to have lain dormant all his life had 
been aroused. The sensation was new, was 
strange, was unaccountable. He tried to reason 
with it, but failed. He tried to make an analysis 
of it—there was none; he sought a name for it, 
but could only call it feeling. Yet he was con- 
scious that it was a force, that it wielded a power 
over him that he never thought possible; that in 
it there was a delight of which he had never 
dreamed! Suddenly a thought struck him: could 
the objects of his search possibly be on board 
this ship? 

But, no, after a careful inspection, he could 
find no faces like the two whose images, even 
in the dim light of the cave, had been so im- 
pressed on his mind that he could not fail to 
recognize them. Next he sought the clerk; the 
vessel plied between New York and New Or- 
leans, stopping at Key West each way. On her 
last trip to New Orleans, she had been signalled 
by a small schooner a short distance from Key 
West, and two ladies, an elder and a younger, 
with baggage, had been transferred from the 
schooner. Very handsome people—had been 
taken to New Orleans. He did not know where 
they were from—seemed very reticent and kept 
their stateroom nearly all the way. Their 
names ?—he would look and see. 

The date was June roth. Ah! there were the 
names: “Madame La Fontaine and daughter.” 

Nothing more had been seen of them after 
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landing at New Orleans. This ship had been 
two weeks discharging and taking on cargo, 
waiting several days for a part which was de- 
layed. Two other vessels had left the port for 
New York during that time. 

It was with difficulty that Reginald restrained 
his excitement, as he skillfully drew forth the in- 
formation that interested him so deeply. The 
names of the two vessels and their New York 
agents were secured, and with this he had to be 
content for the remainder of the voyage. He still 
clung to his original theory; the ladies had al- 
most certainly taken one of these ships. He was 
at least on the track, and it was reassuring to find 
that he was himself on board the very vessel 
that had conveyed the helpless fugitives to a har- 
bor of safety. If possible his interest grew more 
fervent and he felt encouraged to prosecute his 
search with the utmost vigor. He was, of course, 
most curious to unravel this unparalleled mys- 
tery, but this strange throbbing of the heart 
urged him onward with still more intense desire 
and impatience. 

Immediately upon arrival in New York he 
hastened to the offices of the ships’ agents. His 
heart almost stood still as at last the announce- 
ment was made that a Madame La Fontaine and 
her daughter had arrived! They came from New 
Orleans and had reached the city just a week 
before. He congratulated himself upon his sa- 
gacity, but this, of course, was every atom of 
information he could obtain. 
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Having next visited his business office and 
adjusted such matters as required his attention, 
he repaired to his hotel and prepared for im- 
mediate action. It was night, but he would not 
lose an hour at the beginning. His effort might 
be fruitless—indeed, he knew that his search 
might be continued indefinitely, so impracticable 
was it to prosecute such a matter systematically 
_without any clue. But he was encouraged to 
feel that the objects he sought were at least in 
the same city with himself, though, without any 
even remote indication of their location, he knew 
that he could find them only by the merest 
chance. 

The next day the register of every prominent 
hotel was examined without success. Then it 
occurred to him that in the city they might be 
passing incognito; and he spent much time in 
scanning the faces of the guests, but with no en- 
couragement. The day following was Sunday, 
and the congregations of several churches passed 
under his inspection, but never a face appeared 
that corresponded with the images had in his 
mind. 

The girl had been seen indistinctly. Her hair 
was loose and flowing, and her form was by no 
means conventionally robed. But that face !— 
that surpassingly beautiful face—he was sure he 
could identify among a thousand others indepen- 
dent of figure or dress. The elder lady he had 
beheld at closer range and for a longer time, 
and he was confident he could mistake no other 
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face for this one with its great sorrowful eyes, its 
superior and yet benign expression, its unfading 
loveliness. 

A week went whirling by as the impatient 
young man continued his efforts, casting a 
searching glance into every fair face appearing 
on pavements, or driveways, in assemblies, or 
solitary at a window. 

The following Sunday a friend invited him to 
go with him and hear a certain distinguished 
preacher. Their pew was, on this occasion, well 
up to the front near the speaker, and in the ar- 
rangement of seats he could, in an easy way and 
without attracting attention, examine almost 
every face in the great auditorium. He had at 
least an hour and a half at his command, and his 
eye traveled slowly and carefully over the vast 
sea of faces that unconsciously submitted to his 
scrutiny. But the anthems and the hymns were 
all sung and the opening prayers were all of- 
fered. The audience settled down quietly, and 
the minister announced his text and proceeded 
with his sermon. 

Reginald had become accustomed to disap- 
pointment, but he seemed to feel it more than 
usually this time as his eye continued to wander 
in vain over that great assembly. He grew rest- 
less. He wanted to go. The fervid eloquence 
of the celebrated divine was lost upon him. He 
was anxiously occupied with other matters—too 
deeply concerned with things temporal to con- 
centrate his mind upon things spiritual. 
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He arose mechanically, heavily, with the con- 
gregation to receive the benediction. His glance 
swept once more over the vast throng, and, at 
that instant, he started so quickly that his friend 
caught him by the arm. 

Two faces that had been bowed during the 
service came suddenly into full view! They were 
near the entrance, while he was at the other ex- 
treme of the great building. MHastily excusing 
himself to his friend, he rushed forward toward 
the door, but the services had been long, the 
people, tired and impatient to get away, surged 
into the aisles, and completely blocked his way. 
When he finally reached the street, another sweep 
of the eye over the crowd was in vain, but his 
attention was attracted to two ladies who, with 
their backs toward him, were just entering a 
carriage, which immediately drove away. In 
another moment he leaped into a cab and said 
peremptorily to the driver, “Follow that car- 
riage !”’ 

“The chance is but one in a thousand, but it is 
the only one that offers, and I am desperate!” 
he muttered to himself, as the two vehicles flew 
down the streets. 

He was gaining nothing, but when the carriage 
drew rein he dashed up. The ladies were just 
alighting, faces toward him—alas! they were not 
the ones he sought. 

The disappointment was painful. This was the 
first break in his monotonous search since he 
came to.the city. It had afforded him just one 
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glimpse of a coveted vision, but this had vanished 
the next instant and left him again without a 
clue. He had pursued that carriage with high 
hope and a fluttering heart. Though he must 
retrace his steps with hope defeated, the great 
passion within him kindled afresh. The singular 
beauty which had seemed to illumine the dark 
cavern now in the light of day reflected a radi- 
ance that thrilled his soul, and a mysterious in- 
fluence from that presence crept over him, at- 
tractirig him toward itself with a magnetism he 
had neither power nor will to resist. 

But no new prospect opened to him. The 
routine of the past week was before him—it was 
not possible to shape a more definite course of 
action. Yet if no greater results crowned his 
efforts for a like period of time, he would not 
be discouraged nor abandon his fascinating 
quest. It was a precious privilege to behold, al- 
though he could not possess. Perhaps the one 
was reward enough for the present; he dared to 
determine that the future should bring him the 
other. 

In spite of his increased energy and vigilance, 
however, the new week passed with no further 
developments, and he stationed himself near the 
door of the same house of worship the next Sun- 
day. But the sanctuarv, though it might be 
aglow with pious zeal, seemed under a shadow to 
him—the ray he sought was not there. 

Burning with impatience, and almost despair- 
ing of finding any further trace, Reginald hurried 
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the next day to the docks; could it be the two 
he sought had left the city? 

Soon the trail was struck again. 

“Madame La Fontaine and her daughter, for 
Richmond, Va.,’ appeared on an agent’s list. 
They had sailed a week before, and another week 
would elapse before the next vessel would leave 
for that port. He followed, but the ladies had 
already left Richmond for Charleston. From 
there they had gone to Savannah, and from that 
port to New Orleans, and thence to Mobile. At 
the last place Reginald lost them altogether, al- 
though he spent a month there. He could find 
no one who knew or had ever heard the name 
of such people, and his most vigilant efforts failed 
to discover the remotest trace of them after they 
had left the ship. He was sure they were no 
longer in the town, but how they made their de- 
parture he could not conjecture, for they had 
— left no clue behind. 

Vacation was now over. Urgent business en- 
gagements would require his presence elsewhere 
until the next summer, and, after reaching New 
Orleans, Reginald set sail for New York. 

It was with great reluctance he abandoned the 
chase, even for the time being, but he was com+ 
pletely nonplused. He could not believe the 
ladies had discovered that he was on their track 
and were fleeing from him, yet they had acted as 
if they were being pursued, or as though they 
apprehended pursuit, and at any rate they had 
eluded him completely. The mystery that sur- 
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rounded them deepened continually. From the 
obscure hiding place and foul den of a pirate, 
they had gone from one end of the country to 
the other, visiting the principal cities, evidently 
with ample means, and accustomed to the world 
and to modes of travel, and yet they were, when 
discovered, in intimate association with unspeak- 
able conditions, made the stronger by a tender 
tie of blood relationship! The degenerate old 
villain—the terrible criminal—the grandfather of 
this girl, The idea was abhorrent, but he could 
not dispute it. Yet it was a mystery, an incom- 
prehensible mystery, and his thoughts continu- 
ally reverted to it, in spite of the irresistible 
charm of the girl which had led him on this long 
seemingly mad pursuit. 

Now she and her stately mother had disap- 
peared. They seemed to have dropped out of 
existence as suddenly as they had come upon the 
scene. If their journey, after quitting the island, 
was a flight, from whom were they fleeing? If 
they were members of that vile gang, what had 
they to fear from their fellows? If they were 
_ fleeing from these, they could not have returned 
there, but where were they? Could they have 
been overtaken by their enemies, kidnapped, and 
carried away? 

The mystery grew denser and more compli- 
cated as he pursued it, or undertook to unravel 
any part of it. He could solve nothing connected 
with it, but he would not give it up. There was 
history here, as he had said before, and he meant 
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to have it revealed. He would never rest until 
the dark secret should be told. 

Such were his meditations on his long voyage, 
and in his longer pursuit of the matter there 
occurred occasion for many another soliloquy, for 
he talked it over and over, and as he alone pos- 
sessed any knowledge of the strange and start- 
ling discoveries he had made, he talked it over 
only with himself. 


* * * * * * * 


Two more summers passed. Neither of these 
vacation periods had found Reginald on his usual 
exploring expeditions. He had lost none of his 
love for the great haunts of Nature. Wild birds 
and animals, wild scenery in all its unrestrained 
luxuriance—its pale buds of spring, its deeper 
green of later summer, its variegated colors of 
the autumn, the mosses, the vines, the extrava- 
gantly scattered flowers of all hues and odors— 
all these retained their attractions for him. © 

And the great forest with its mighty trees and 
deep shades, its sounds and its silences, its signs 
of the modern red man and its relics of a pre- 
historic age, its songs of plumaged warblers and 
its voices of antiquity, its wanton spread of wild 
exuberance, and its wonders and treasures yet 
unknown, all, all, still invited him, and in his 
breast kept alive the explorer’s passion. 

Ah! but there was a fascination that surpassed 
all these, and it was not to be found in great 
INature’s deep recesses. And yet it was here 
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in depths the most remote, and wilds the most 
obscure, he had discovered that haunting, en- 
chanting vision of beauty that at once eclipsed 
all else his long search had yet disclosed. 

But as the sparkle of the diamond does not 
ever rest obscured in the vaults of the mine, so 
the ravishing loveliness of this strange girl had 
not remained hidden in the dark cave. Nor had 
the vast wilderness in its length or breadth or 
shady depths held sheltered from view the beau- 
tiful creature who had so mysteriously appeared 
and disappeared before his gaze. She was lost 
to him somewhere on the bright avenues of 
civilization ; and along these, by some overpower- 
ing influence, he had been led on and on in his 
search. 

Still, the third summer was approaching, and 
he had yet found not the slightest trace since 
the landing at Mobile nearly three years before. 
Which way now should he go? Or what should 
he do? Give her up? Never! He had nothing 
to guide him; he had found no clue whatever, but 
as to giving up the search, he could not—he dare 
not! In his dreams that face seemed to appeal to 
him to follow; and in his waking hours the pas- 
sion within his breast, strange and inexplicable 
as it was, urged him onward with a power that 
he could not resist if he would, and that in spite 
of long-drawn-out delay, would not yield to 
despair. 

And yet to go over again the old beaten paths 
from city to city and ocean to river, and retrace 
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as he had done time and time again—the thought 
was not inviting. Nor yet was he in the least 
inclined to resume his old chance rambles through 
the distant wilds—he knew she was not there. 
The more he meditated upon the matter the more 
perplexed and undecided he became, especially 
as some mysterious force seemed to be impelling 
him to take a course not only equally unpromis- 
ing, but positively forbidding. 

“Tt cannot be!” he exclaimed. “It cannot be! 
That is the last place to which she would turn. 
Associated with all that is horrible and revolting 
and doubtless full of terrible danger—no, she 
would not go there!” and he put the thought 
away from him as something out of reason. But 
it returned. It haunted him in his sleep, it grew 
upon him, it absorbed him, it conquered him! 

Back to that island he would go! Into that 
dreadful cave he would enter again if need be. 
Nor memories, nor horrors, nor dangers could 
restrain him! Whence this influence that im- 
pelled him he could not tell—some unknown 
voice seemed to prompt him, some hand seemed 
ready to guide him, some irresistible force urged 
him to go, and there was not an hour to lose! 

Reginald hurried his preparations, but consid- 
ered well the formidableness of his mission. The 
faithful weapons of which the murderous villain 
had robbed him were replaced by others new and 
as deadly. He had been educated in France and 
well drilled in the use of firearms, while in 
fencing exercises he had become master of the 
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sword. What awaited him he could not know, 
but he did know that the place he was preparing 
to visit had been the rendezvous of outlaws, and 
that he had once barely escaped from them with 
his life. He also: felt within that his presence 
there on that occasion had placed in jeopardy 
the lives of the gentlewomen whom he had 
sought so long. Like himself, they also had es- 
caped, but, if by any chance, they should be 
there again, they would doubtless be in danger; 
and he would be prepared for whatever circum- 
stances might confront him. To think of the 
ladies as again in association with these vile 
criminals was exceedingly repugnant to him, and 
seemed altogether preposterous. Yet all he knew 
about the whole matter was enveloped in mystery 
so impenetrable he need not be surprised at any 
new development. And so with many conflicting 
thoughts, and urged vehemently from within, he 
left on the first vessel for Key West, and made 
the voyage with such impatience as he had never 
known before. 

At Key West he immediately took passage on a 
fishing smack for the islands, having in tow a 
boat he had purchased for his own use. This 
craft was so small as to be inconspicuous, and yet 
was sufficient to enable him to navigate the nar- 
row passes. At a convenient point he parted 
from the fishermen and, as a sportsman of leisure, 
quietly paddled away. 

He had little difficulty in getting his bearings 
along these narrow water ways with which he 
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had familiarized himself some three years before. 
“IT shall not find these ladies here, of course,” he 
thought, “but something has driven me to this 
place, and it must be for some purpose. I am 
sure I shall find some trace of them, or learn 
something of their fate, and be able to pierce this 
mystery to its core. That face in the cave—how 
it comes up before me now as I approach these 
regions, to me so full of thrilling experiences!’ 
And he paddled his little boat cautiously, keep- 
ing close inshore, and occasionally stopping un- 
der the overhanging boughs of a great mangrove 
tree and listening for sounds of life. One after 
another of the many little islands was passed, 
but except the cries of the sea fowls and the 
songs of the birds among the trees he heard 
nothing. 

Presently he came in full view of the island 
he sought; so full of fascinating and yet terrible 
memories. His heart beat loudly, thrills of ex- 
citement darted through him, and a nervous 
tremor shook the hand that guided the paddle. 
His keen eye ran along the outline of the island. 
How did he know but that his old would-be 
assassin still lived and, concealed along the shore, 
was watching his movements? How vividly 
came back to him the memories of his helpless 
condition in that awful darkness and the ter- 
rible words, “I makes you dell vot you comes 
for; den I cuts your troat!” and again he heard 
the clipping of the shears and the whisper of the 
girl’s voice, “Flee for your life.” 
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He landed at identically the same spot where 
he had landed before, and, gathering up his gun, 
with pistols and sword already buckled on, he 
sprang ashore and hurried vigorously in the di- 
rection of the mound. 

But he had not proceeded further on the old 
trail than about the spot where he had been en- 
snared, gagged and bound to await the knife, 
when suddenly, a few yards to the right and 
nearer the mound, a woman’s piercing scream 
rent the air. Rushing in that direction, he came 
upon another old beaten path. A short distance 
ahead, the back of a powerful man appeared, a 
woman struggling in his arms and crying loudly, 
“Help! help! oh! for Heaven’s sake, help! Go- 
mez, let me go! Help! Help!” 

A loud gruff voice said, “No help here! I 
bays you for dat night!’ 

“Stop! you villain, or [ll run you through!” 
shouted the newcomer, rushing up with short 
sword pointed at the ruffian’s back. The man 
cast his eye over his shoulder, dropped the 
woman from his arms, and wheeled instantly 
with drawn sword to meet his assailant. Imme- 
diately they clashed, while the girl stood aside 
with bated breath and wrung her hands. 

Clang! Clash! Clang! Clash! went the keen 
blades in rapid succession round and round with 
no point gained, though each combatant was bent 
on death to the other. 

On the one side was youth, chivalry, splendid 
physique, and superb skill from French training ; 
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on the other side was gigantic stature, mature 
and more powerful frame, with demoniacal fire, 
and a dexterity born of long practice in dealing 
death on every hand. 

The trembling girl moaned and prayed as she 
watched the terrible conflict and feared every 
moment that the long-tried skill of the vicious 
pirate would prevail over the inexperience of her 
youthful defender. 

On went the battle, and with such fearful 
frenzy that the air rang with the continuous 
clang of the steel blades, but no blood had been 
shed on either side. The ground was torn under 
foot, the shrubbery crushed to earth—the men 
were breathing heavily, bearing hard upon each 
other. The end could not be far, for exhaustion 
must soon claim one or the other. 

Quicker, faster, with more terrific fury fell 
the blows. The next instant Gomez dropped his 
sword to the ground, his wrist cut and disabled. 
But like a flash his left hand drew a revolver, 
and he fired! Reginald staggered! The girl 
screamed! but the next instant the pistol was 
knocked from the hand that held it and its sec- 
ond shot went wide of the mark. 

“Throw up your hands!” shouted the victor 
_ with uplifted sword. 

“I ought to split you down; but steady, now, 
and you may save your villainous life!” So 
saying, he dropped the sword and drew a revol- 
ver, holding it pointed at his antagonist with one 
hand while he searched him with the other. An- 
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other pistol and a dirk were removed, and the 
wretch was disarmed, despite the rage and hate 
that contorted his face. 

“Now, take to your heels, or I will blow out 
your brains!’ commanded the conqueror. This 
order the vanquished did not fail to obey with 
alacrity. 

“And, now, my dear young lady,” raising his 
hat. “Let’s away quickly; there may be other 
villains hereabout.”’ 

“Ah! sir!’ she cried in tears and sobs, “how 
can I thank you!” 

Reginald looked upon her smilingly and said, 
“You owe me nothing. I am only repaying a 
debt of long standing!” 

“What can you mean?” in bewilderment and 
amazement. 

He was picking up the weapons, storing the 
robber’s pistols and dirk in his bag, and taking 
the sword in his left hand, he gayly cried, “Let’s 
away, my lady! Your commands!” and he took 
her by the arm. 

“Oh! you are wounded!” she exclaimed, as she 
quickly wiped the blood from his grazed temple. 

“Only a trifle,” he said, as he caught the hand 
and kissed it. A blush suffused her pale face. 

““My yacht is anchored just below in the pass,” 
she said incoherently, her emotion and the ex- 
citement of the fearful incident shaking her from 
head to foot. 

They moved rapidly down the trail she seemed 
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to know full well, he taking a small wooden case 
from her hand. 

“Pardon me,” he said hurriedly, “for not an- 
swering you now. We must get away from this 
pirates’ den!” 

Within a few minutes they stepped into the 
_ little skiff she had rowed to land and were soon 

aboard the White Bird. The order was given 
to set sail. | 

“We will move out of gunshot of that island,” 
she said, turning to Reginald, “and then see 
what is to be done. But let me bathe your tem- 
ple!” she added in distressed tone and still 
tearful, “it is bleeding yet.” 

They were now in the yacht’s pretty cabin. 
She disappeared for a few moments, and re- 
turned with a basin of water and a napkin. He 
quietly submitted to the bathing, while the gentle 
voice said: 

“My dear old aunt is sleeping,’ and added 
with trembling voice: “Can’t we staunch this 
blood in any way?” 

“Yes,” he said, “thank you,” producing a vial 
from his pocket, “if you will kindly tip a little 
of this on your finger and touch it to the part 
it will stop the flow, now that you have bathed 
it so well.” 

“Are you suffering much pain?” she asked. 

“My head throbs somewhat,” he said, “but 
that’s trivial”—his heart was throbbing more 
violently, 

shuddering and sinking into her chair, as she 
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gave way to her sobs, she cried: “Oh, sir, how 
near you came to losing your life for me! 
What can I do to repay you?” 

The young man had risen from his seat, and 
was imploring her to stop. 

“Pardon me, my dear young lady,” he said; 
“I cannot bear any more of this. I fully sym- 
pathize with you, but I must tell you that you 
humiliate me beyond measure. I am most un- 
deserving of all you say, for I assure you, I re- 
peat, I have only been fortunate in that I have 
had an opportunity to come to your rescue with 
the very life which you in the most intrepid 
manner saved to me!” She had removed her 
handkerchief from her eyes, and was gazing up 
at him with astonishment, when, his own voice 
trembling, he bent over her and said: “Permit 
me now at my first opportunity, to make my ac- 
knowledgments to you as the preserver of my 
own life, and to thank Heaven that the life you 
saved was thus enabled to be of some service 
to you!” 

She was trembling violently, and had not yet 
regained her self-control. 

“Pardon me, sir,’ she stammered, as _ she 
looked into the manly face and listened to his 
words, “but there must be some mistake. Please 
tell me what you can possibly mean?” 

Reginald looked down upon her again with 
that wonderful smile that brought the blood 
back to her pale face; and, shaking his head, 
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said almost in soliloquy, as memory flew back 
to the past: 

“No! no! there can be no mistake. I cannot 
mistake the musical tones of that voice which 
have lingered in my memory these years; nor 
can I be mistaken in the face and form which I 
thought were those of an angel that had emerged 
through those solid walls; nor can I be mis- 
taken when I say I know the hand of that same 
angelic visitor clipped the cords that bound me 
that dark night and saved me from death!” 

She had risen to her feet, shaking like a leaf. 
She looked frightened, bewildered, and embar- 
rassed. She turned as if to flee away, then re- 
traced her steps slowly, and looked up into his 
face with an expression of the keenest agony, 
and in tones of alarm exclaimed: “And are you 
—indeed—that one?” 

“I am,” he said, “and are you not, indeed, the 
Other one?” 

She reeled as though she would fall, and he 
caught her and replaced her in her chair. 

“Oh! oh!” she moaned; “oh! Heaven sustain 
me!’ Her form swayed to and fro, and she 
shook with convulsive sobs. Reginald waited 
in utter bewilderment. She partly regained her 
composure, and murmured in a sweet, stammer- 
ing tone full of mysterious shyness: 

“Forgive me; you who have done so much 
for me deserve your answer. Yes, I am that 
unfortunate girl, though I am thankful I could 
serve you. It was so dark I could not see your 
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features at all, and ”” she hesitated, as she 
shook with emotion, “I had hoped you were not 
the man I saved!” 

“You had hoped I was not that man!” he ex- 
claimed, as his face paled. 

“Oh! forgive me,” she cried, “forgive me!” 
and then in a tone of seeming deepest humilia- 
tion she moaned: “Oh, sir, pity me! In Hea- 
ven’s name, I implore you pity me!” 

“Schooner ho!’ suddenly shouted the sailor 
of the little craft. 

Reginald sprang to the deck with quick ap- 
prehension of danger. 

“Where away?” he cried. 

“In pursuit!” the sailor answered. 

“It is the pirates’ schooner!” cried the girl 
in dreadful alarm, trembling violently. 

“Put on all your sail, my man!” shouted Reg- 
inald. 

“All the sails are spread, sir!” replied the 
sailors. 

“Can we escape them?” 

“They are gaining on us, sir!” 

Both craft were sailing against the wind, 
tacking this way and that, but it was evident 
the sailor was right—the pirate was gaining. 

Thwarted, enraged, old Gomez had gathered 
his comrades and set sail as quickly as possible 
in pursuit, determined on bloody revenge. 

The White Bird had a mile the start, but the 
Rover, built for still greater speed, had run down 
much faster vessels than this, and was surely 
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gaining at every turn. They were not out of 
the wide passes yet, and many islands were 
ahead on either side, but there was no hope of 
hiding behind any of them or of running into 
water too shallow for the pirate schooner, built 
for all such emergencies. Nothing seemed to 
promise but a desperate encounter, and it was 
not difficult to foresee the hopeless result—the 
Rover had many men, the White Bird had but 
three. 

Reginald looked to his arms. He now had 
four revolvers and two swords. He put two 
of the pistols in his belt, and handed the other 
pistols and one sword to the sailors. The other 
sword he swung at his side. He then examined 
his rifle, an army gun of long range. Thus 
equipped, he was ready and determined to fight 
to the end. He thought little of himself, but 
save that girl he would, if his own life’s blood 
could do it. He did not understand what her 
strange remark meant at the abrupt interruption 
of their interview, and he had a pain in his 
heart. But there was no time now to consider 
this latest turn to the mystery. A sudden smoke 
rose from the Rover, the report of a rifle reached 
his ears, and a ball splashed the water a little 
short of the White Bird. Reginald returned the 
fire with about the same result. The girl came 
rushing to the deck again, having gone below to 
arouse her aunt. 

“Oh, sir, come below!” she cried. “The sai- 
lors are protected by that iron cask, but it is 
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not large enough for three. Those people are 
dead shots, and you will sacrifice your life!’ 

“Bang!” sounded another rifle from the Rover, 
as a ball struck near Reginald’s feet, and “bang!” 
sounded his gun in return, and one of the figures 
on the Rover was seen to throw up his hands. 
A cry from below had called the girl down. In 
another instant the report of a cannon burst upon 
the air. The girl screamed, and, rushing up to 
the deck, again implored Reginald and the sai- 
lors also to come down. Again she was recalled 
by the cries of her companion, and in a few 
moments Reginald followed her—but not the 
sailors. 

“Oh, heavens! was John killed?” she ex- 
claimed. 

“Here!” she commanded in a tone of splendid 
courage, “take your position here, and I’ll stand 
there with my gun, for I can shoot, and we will 
fight to the death!” 

The young man looked upon her determined 
but beautiful face and lovely form with the pro- 
foundest admiration. At that moment the re- 
port of a cannon again jarred the vessel. ‘Oh!’ 
she exclaimed, “if they sink us!” She looked 
up into his face, and again met the smile which 
did not fail even at this awful moment to bring 
the blood back to her pale face. 

To her look of bewilderment he replied confi- 
dently : 

“We are safe!” 
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“What do you mean?” she asked in unfeigned 
astonishment. 

“Those cannon shots were from a gunboat that 
suddenly came from behind an island and fired 
on the pirate, who immediately turned in flight. 
The gunboat is now in pursuit. I told the 
sailors to heave to and we might now watch the 
chase.” He had turned and raised his hat to 
the older lady, and said: 

“Ladies, this is most awkward. My name is 
Reginald Homer; may I ask . 

“My name,” said the elder, “is Madame Re- 
vaire, and this is my niece, Miss Estelle Le- 
noir.” 

Reginald bowed and smiled. He and Ma- 
dame Revaire exchanged looks of recognition. 
Glancing at Miss Lenoir, who seemed confused, 
he led the way on deck, with that pain still 
tugging at his heart. 

The gunboat was just passing, and Reginald 
threw a signal to her, which she returned. 

Another boom from the cannon reverberated 
through the air soon after she passed, but the 
pirate boat was at too great a distance for the 
guns of that day. With a strong breeze, she 
was sailing rapidly toward her hiding place 
among the islands, and within a few minutes 
was lost to view. The gunboat proceeded as 
far as the shallow water in the passes would per- 
ai then turned and headed for the White 

rd. 

“Ah! there she comes!” said Reginald; and, 
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recognizing the conventionalities, added: “I must 
board her when she arrives.” 

An expression of relief passed over the face 
of the elder lady—she knew nothing of the fear- 
ful incident on the island. There was keen re- 
gret on the face of the other, mingled with 
confusion, yet she appreciated hts motive. They 
had descended to the cabin, and Reginald gath- 
ered up his arms, his face showing extreme re- 
luctance and deep concern. The terrible events 
of the last two hours and the ruthless interrup- 
tion of that precious interview in the cabin, when 
the feelings of both were at the highest tension, 
could scarcely have left him calm. All these and 
painful emotions unknown, save to herself, 
weighed upon Estelle also, and she trembled, and 
struggled with her tears. 

Reginald was the first to speak. 

“Ladies,” he said, “I make no attempt to con- 
ceal my keenest regret at this abrupt parting, but 
the exigencies of the case admit of no alterna- 
tive. Still it would be most unnatural if I did 
not most earnestly desire to meet you again un- 
der more favorable conditions. I trust, therefore, 
that you will permit me to know your address 
that I may be able to find you.” 

The ladies exchanged glances, and the elder 
replied : 

“Much of our time, Mr. Homer, at this season 
is spent in traveling. We may be away for the 
summer. When at home, we are at 525 
Street, New Orleans, which is our present des- 
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tination; but we will leave again immediately, 
and shall probably go abroad.” 

This: was most unsatisfactory, but with no 
time to explain, the sound of the approaching 
gunboat already reaching their ears, and Ma- 
dame Revaire not understanding the situation, 
he could press his inquiries no further. He 
merely said he was a native of Florida, but was 
then engaged at 742 Street, New York, and 
was subject to their command if needed. 

As he turned to Estelle to say good-by, she 
gave him her hand, and said in broken accents: 
“I want to thank you again, Mr. Homer, for 
your invaluable services to me, individually.” 

She was in tears, but so radiantly beautiful 
that he was strongly tempted to clasp her in his 
arms. That, however, he did not dare to do. 
The gunboat was by this time in speaking dis- 
tance, and hove to. 

“Send your boat, and I’ll come aboard with 
information,” shouted Reginald, now on deck. 
This was quickly done, and, as he leaped from 
the little schooner into the yawl, he remarked: 
“We may run down the villains yet!” 

“Mr, Homer, please don’t go into danger!” 
reached him in plaintive tones from the White 
Bird; and he raised his hat and smiled up into 
a blushing face lovelier still with its unconcealed 
anxiety. 

Then the yawl rode the waves back to the 
ship. One wave of his hat, and he was gone. 
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The White Bird, with a fickle wind, was speed- 
ing her way over the rolling waters of the Gulf, 
now heading northward, now looking into the 
eye of the setting sun. The boom of distant 
cannon came rolling up from a southerly direc- 
tion, and Estelle roused herself from the deep 
reverie into which she had sunk. 

She sat up and looked around her in a daze, 
when again sounded the boom of the big gun. 

“Aunty, what is that? Where are we?” 

“It sounded like cannon, dearie; we are on 
our way to New Orleans.” 

“Oh, yes,” she said, as her hands pressed her 
temples, “J remember.” 

Boom! again came that deep, distant peal; and 
then Estelle sprang to her feet. 

“Aunty, are they fighting? Did the gunboat 
go back?” 

Boom! boom! boom! in quick succession came 
over the waves; that terrible thunder that ad- 
mitted of no doubt. 

“Oh!” she cried, wringing her hands, “Oh! I 
begged him not to do it! But what did he care? 
And yet if he should be killed! Oh, aunty! 
aunty! I am so nervous—so miserable!” 

Estelle had risen to her feet. She looked down 
upon her aunt, her magnificent dark eyes all 
ablaze, as she recalled the fearful incident of 
which her aunt did not dream. 

“Aunty, you can’t imagine the awful experi- 
ence I passed through on the island,” she ex- 
claimed, as she clasped her arms about her neck 
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and kissed her. “Dear aunty, you would not 
have had me to love any more but for that 
young man!” 

Madame Revaire started. 

“Estelle,” she exclaimed, “what do you mean ?” 

Estelle had risen and drawn her chair just 
in front of her aunt. 

“Aunty,” she said, as she tried to steady her 
voice, “I will tell you what I mean, and then you 
will not wonder why I care. You know you 
told me I ought not to go to that horrible island 
alone. If we had not heard that old Gomez was 
dead, I don’t think I would have taken the risk 
without the escort of one of the sailors, anxious 
as I was to secure the little case you told me 
was hidden in that nook in the cave. 

“Well, I found the old mound with its opening 
just about as we left it three years ago, and I 
slipped in through one of these as I used to do, 
and hurriedly made my way to the nook and 
found the case, just where you told me it had 
been put. Evidently it had never been discov- 
ered. I saw signs enough, though, to convince 
me that the place was still visited by human be- 
ings, and I hastened away. But evidently Go- 
mez had discovered me, and determined to way- 
lay me on my return; for he rose suddenly out 
of the bushes by the old trail and dashed after 
me.” She shuddered violently, and with diffi- 
culty proceeded: 

“I was terribly startled by his sudden appear- 
ance; and, oh! aunty, he looked more fiendish 
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than ever, as he grinned, and said, gritting his 
teeth: 

“*Aha! you leetle debble, I grabs you now!’ 

“TI tried to run, but he caught me, and said: 

““You can no run from me; I catch you!’ 
and he laughed a horrible laugh like some de- 
mon, caught me up in his arms, and started back 
toward the mound, and said: 

“I bays you for dat night! I ties you mit 
some strings—I makes you dell ebry ting, den I 
cuts your troat!’ and then he laughed again. I 
screamed and struggled and pleaded and cried: 
‘Help! and ‘Murder! but he only chuckled and 


said: 

““No help here! I bays you for dat night, I 
dells you! You let dat man loose, but I habs 
you now!” 

Again she paused, and her frame shook from 
head to foot. 

“Oh! the awful terror of that moment!” she 
resumed, “utterly helpless—in the grasp of that 
dreadful monster! I continued my screams and 
struggles, but felt an awful despair creeping 
over me. Suddenly I heard a shout of horror 
‘and a loud voice commanding: 

“<Stop, you villain, or I’ll run you through!” 

“I looked over Gomez’s shoulder, and saw 
this young man rushing up with his sword point- 
ed toward Gomez’s back. Gomez also looked, 
and saw him, and dropped me just in time to 
draw his sword—which, you remember, he al- 
ways carried—and parry a blow that would have 
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fallen on his head. And then, aunty, followed a 
most terrific conflict! The swords clashed and 
‘ clanged, and the men charged at each other, their 
breath went and came in great puffs and gasps, 
and the ground and bushes were torn and tram- 
pled at a fearful rate. I stood by, nearly fright- 
ened out of my senses; and cried and prayed for 
my defender, who looked so grand, and fought 
with the bravery of a Roman soldier. But I ex- 
pected every moment he would fall before the 
sword of that dreadful pirate, long accustomed, 
as I knew, to dealing death with a ruthless hand. 
Suddenly, though, Mr. Homer struck Gomez’s 
sword from his hand, disabling the wrist, but 
the terrible man drew a pistol, with the left hand, 
and fired a shot quick as thought that made 
Mr. Homer stagger! 

“I screamed in terror and dismay, but he re- 
covered himself with wonderful nerve, and 
struck the pistol from Gomez’s hand just as it 
exploded again, sending the ball into the earth.” 

Again she trembled before she could resume. 

“Both of Gomez’s hands were now disabled, 
but he was commanded to hold them aloft until 
he was searched and his other weapons removed, 
and then he was ordered to run or be shot, and 
he ran. 

“I was trembling violently with the fearful 
excitement when the gentleman turned and lifted 
his hat; and, though almost out of breath, said 
we must hasten from the place for fear of others, 
and asked for my commands. I could scarcely. 
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speak, but made him understand the location of 
my boat, and we hurried away. But he was 
wounded in the temple, and, you see, came within 
a hair’s breadth of losing his life after his mag- 
nificent battle with the sword—and all for me!” 

She arose, and, wringing her hands, cried in 
a choking voice: 

“Shouldn’t I care, aunty, shouldn’t I care?” 

“Yes, my darling ! ? exclaimed the old lady, as 
she caught the sweet girl in her arms. “Yes, 
my dear,” she repeated, kissing her fondly, “and 
so should I care, and J do care for that splendid 
hero who saved my precious baby to me, and 
again defended our little vessel! He impressed 
me as an unusually fine man on his first visit to 
that awful den. Let us pray our Heavenly Fa- 
ther to protect him from harm.” 

“If he is not already dead, aunt!” she cried. 
“If he is not already dead! He was so brave 
and chivalrous!” 

“Oh, I don’t think he is dead, my darling! 
Surely God would protect one of his noblest 
sons. Bless your sweet soul! I did not dream 
you had had so awful an experience to-day. Let 
us kneel down and pray, and, committing all into 
His hands, we must retire for the night.” 

Estelle caught the trusting spirit of her aged 
relative, grew calm during that simple prayer, 
and lay down toa peaceful slumber. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


When Reginald left the gentle White Bird for 
the formidable Vengeance, he was scarcely pre- 
pared for the violent measures he had in view. 

After a long, anxious search and agonizing 
suspense, augmented by dangers and delays, he 
had just found the two ladies whom he had 
first discovered under such peculiar and mysteri- 
ous circumstances. Of that wholly unaccountable 
situation he had unraveled nothing. Indeed, the 
mystery had only deepened. 

At the first their presence in the obscure den, 
intimately connected as they seemed to be with 
all its revolting conditions, had completely as- 
tounded and mystified him. Now, three years 
later, having had only one fleeting glimpse of 
them since the first, and having lost all trace 
of them in the outer world, he comes suddenly 
face to face with them again, in the same old 
abhorrent atmosphere and under conditions per- 
haps still more remarkable. 

Whatever the unimaginable causes that could 
have brought them there in the first place, the 
same, or others stranger yet, had drawn them 
thither again, notwithstanding the death of the 
pirate chieftain, whose tie of blood relationship 
seemed to have been their only protection. What 
could it mean? What thing possible could have 
induced or even forced them to venture there 
again, facing the very danger to their lives which 
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Madame Revaire had warned him threatened 
them all three that dreadful night? 

It was all inexplicable. There was obviously 
something deeply hidden, something dark, per- 
haps awful, in the secret behind all these strange 
things. Even their names were not the same 
they had traveled under, nor yet their relation- 
ship to each other. Every new development in- 
tensified his bewilderment, and the last had ex- 
cited him almost beyond control. What was it? 
What could be this dreadful secret that caused 
Estelle such a shock and humiliation in his pres- 
ence? Why had she hoped that he was not the 
man whose life she had saved? Whence that 
excruciating anguish of face and tone, and why 
the bitter cry, “Oh, sir, pity me! In Heaven’s 
name, pity me!” 

Ringing continually in his ears were these 
last words of that interview in the yacht’s cabin, 
which was so abruptly terminated by the ap- 
proach of the pirate boat. 

These accursed pirates! How intimately asso- 
ciated they were with all things concerning these 
. gentle women. But for their ruthless interfer- 

ence that precious interview would have been 
prolonged, and who knows what might have de- 
veloped! Two hearts seemed rapidly, and as if 
inevitably, approaching a revelation from the 
inner depths that lips dared not then pronounce! 
But the hard hand of fate had prevailed against 
it all. He was suddenly and relentlessly snatched 
away from that beautiful presence—the face 
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bathed in tears, the voice appealing to him for 
pity! Oh! if he could only have had a few 
moments more! If he could only have learned 
what caused those tears to flow—why that an- 
guishing cry for pity! Perhaps all the mystery 
would have been explained—perhaps he could 
have offered her more than pity! Perhaps she 
—perhaps—he dared not finish. 

The rapidity with which one thought can fol- 
low in the wake of another is almost incredible, 
but all these had flashed through Reginald’s mind 
by the time he scaled the side of the war vessel. 
One glance back, one wave of a fair hand, an- 
swering the lifting of his hat, and then he turned 
to sterner things, and faced the officers who im- 
mediately surrounded him. 

To the men on the ship he made an abridged 
statement of such of the circumstances as he 
thought necessary, explaining that he had on 
his present visit, and that of some years ago, 
been exploring on his own account. These ladies 
were strangers, and their presence in the neigh- 
borhood of these islands he did not understand. 
The relationship of the young girl to the first 
old pirate, or even the presence of the ladies in 
his den, he kept strictly to himself, these matters 
not being essential to the purpose of the officers. 

“Do you think, Mr. Homer,” the commander 
asked, as they turned toward the south, “you can 
pilot us to the rendezvous of these villains ?” 

“I am perfectly positive that I can, sir,’ Regi- 
nald replied. “As I approached a group of these 
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islands in a small rowboat from a fishing smack 
a few miles off, I was not quite sure of my bear- 
ings—I wanted to visit the former headquarters 
of the old dead chieftain. I had learned before 
that he held a small island as his private castle, 
and that there were other men, supposed to 
belong to his old crew, occupying another island 
across a pass. Missing my calculations this morn- 
ing, I found myself about to land on this latter 
island. Discovering their schooner lying there 
in a cove, and nearly concealed, I decided that 
this was their rendezvous, and quietly rowed 
away to another island opposite, which I now 
recognized as the one I was seeking. These men 
have been friendly with the fishermen, and trad- 
ing with them; and, if they saw me, paid no 
attention. 

“Well, it appears that Gasparillo’s first mate, 
Gomez, as he is called by the fishermen, hap- 
pened to be on the old headquarters island, when 
the venturesome young lady from the White Bird 
landed in quest, perhaps, of relics, and not sus- 
pecting danger. The lurking old villain seized 
her, and was bearing her off, when I, who had 
just landed, was attracted by her screams, and 
the encounter occurred which I have just de- 
scribed.” 

They were all on deck, and were now ap- 
proaching their destination. 

“Bear off to the right here,’ said Homer; 
“‘the pass is too shallow over there, and the is- 
land just around the one in front of us is the 
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one we wish to attack. The channel is deep, 
though narrow, and with this breeze we can 
sail.” 

The commander had all in readiness, and, 
rounding the island “just in front,” came sud- 
denly with broadside against the rendezvous. 
The criminals evidently were surprised. They 
knew that the gunboat had gone, and her re- 
turn under cover of the other islands took them 
wholly unawares. Having been here many years 
without disturbance, they determined to make no 
demonstration, and awaited developments, hop- 
ing, perhaps, they could play off as harmless 
fishermen. In full view of the war vessel, two 
or three of them could be seen spreading their 
nets. The commander looked at Homer, and 
asked if there could be no mistake. 

“Suppose, captain,” Reginald replied, “you 
land a squad of marines and investigate. Across 
the island there is the schooner you were chas- 
ing.” 

“By the powers, you are right!” exclaimed the 
commander; and two boats were quickly low- 
ered, filled with marines, and started for the 
shore. Reginald, despite that gentle voice that 
had so recently been raised in remonstrance 
against needless venture and dangerous risk, 
asked permission of the commander to be one of 
the crew of the foremost boat. He paid dearly 
for his daring! 

The fishermen immediately forsook their nets 
and fled, and when the marines landed there was 
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not a man to be seen. The soldiers deployed 
and proceeded to scour the little island. The 
next moment, the belching roar of a cannon on 
the gunboat resounded through the air. The 
man on the lookout had discovered the hoisting 
of sails on the pirates’ schooner, and it became 
obvious that the rascals, fearing to engage the 
government troops, had determined on an at- 
tempt to flee by schooner down the pass on the 
other side, hoping the island would shelter them 
from the ship’s guns. But their trick was dis- 
covered. Before the schooner could get upder 
way, she was sufficiently visible for the guns to 
bear upon her, and was reduced to a sinking con- 
dition. The troops guessed the secret. Rushing 
toward the vessel, they met the desperadoes, who 
flung themselves ashore, determined to fight to 
the death. There was but one exchange of vol- 
leys, however, the marines having the advantage 
of numbers and firing under the concealment of 
the undergrowth. The pirates, being exposed 
on the open shore, as they leaped from their 
vessel, fell to a man, whereas the troops escaped 
with some half dozen wounds. At this moment, 
as the latter advanced to the shore, one desper- 
ate fellow, who evidently had not gone aboard 
the schooner, rose up suddenly from behind a 
fallen tree. His sword aloft, he dashed at Regi- 
nald with one shout, “De fair blay!” 

Quick as lightning, Reginald let fall his gun, 
and drew his sword in time to meet the onset. 
The marines rushed to his rescue, but he shouted: 
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“Hands off! ll fight him!” 

The men fell back, and the battle of the morn- 
ing was repeated with terrific fury. The des- 
perado, who it was afterward learned was their 
“crack swordsman,” had evidently, utterly reck- 
less of his life, determined to avenge the defeat 
of Gomez and reprieve the “honor” of the gang. 

He was of great stature and physical power, 
and his coarse, hardened face displayed the vi- 
ciousness of a demon. Hate, rage, and venge- 
ance seemed to nerve every blow, as blade met 
blade in quick, fearful clash. The extraordinary 
skill of the college man against the murderous 
fury of his powerful antagonist won the admira- 
tion of the marines, though it was feared the 
older swordsman, fresh in the field, might out- 
wind Reginald in this his second fight of the 
day. At this moment the pirate made a fearful 
lunge at Reginald’s heart. <A slight movement 
to the right saved him, but the desperate blade 
penetrated his left arm just as his own sword 
with its flat side struck his foe a powerful blow 
over the head. The pirate fell to the earth 
senseless. The gallant youth saw his advantage, 
and turned his blade to avoid dealing death. 

The blood gushed from Reginald’s arm, and 
he was immediately taken in charge by the sur- 
geon, and rapidly conveyed back to the ship. 

Shovels were obtained, and, an excavation be- 
ing quickly made in one of the mounds near by, 
the bodies of the dead pirates were thrown in 
and covered. But Gomez was not among these. 
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With his disabled wrists, he could not join in 
the fight, but made his escape, and in time he 
covered up all traces of the old abode. The 
bones and skulls found at this day in a mound— 
those that do not bear the marks of antiquity, 
as most of them do—are, perhaps, those of these 
very criminals. 

The fellow who was stunned by Reginald’s 
blow was heavily ironed and carried aboard a 
prisoner. The island was then searched, but 
little plunder of value was found. Treasure, if 
they had any, and doubtless they had had plenty, 
was securely hidden—the marines could not find 
it. Nor has it yet been discovered. The old 
headquarters island was also searched with sim- 
ilar result, and the Vengeance, having broken up 
this vile nest, sailed away. Her destination was 
Key West, and there she made her reports to 
Washington through another government ship, 
then about to leave for New York. The reports 
included mention of a brave young man who 
had volunteered to pilot the Vengeance, and who 
was seriously wounded in the affray, and was 
then ill and unconscious on board. The com- 
mander reported that, in the excitement of the 
chase, he had omitted to take the young man’s 
full name and address. He had no luggage, and 
there was nothing about him by which he could 
be identified. They only knew his surname to 
be Homer. 

The prisoner was transferred to the north- 
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bound vessel, and the Vengeance left under or- 
ders for other duties. 


* * * * * * 5 


The rusty old blade of the pirate had made an 
ugly cut through the arm, tearing the flesh badly. 
Reginald after his violent sword combats and 
his painful wound, to say nothing of the strain 
on his heart, collapsed. His wound immediately 
inflamed, his arm swelled to huge proportions, 
and a high fever seized him. The surgeon was 
puzzled over the unusual condition of such a 
wound, and finally decided that the villainous old 
pirate had poisoned his blade. The utmost care 
and attention were bestowed upon the injured 
man, but the inflammation of the arm increased, 
and amputation seemed unavoidable. In the 
meantime the fever raged and the patient raved 
in delirium. He fought his battles over again 
and mystified his nurses by his exclamations 
about “angels” and “pirates.” 

Then he murmured her name softly, “Estelle!” 
—“But what did you say, grandpa?’ Then his 
face became furious in expression, and, reach- 
ing out his hand, he shouted: “Give me my 
sword! His grinning face haunts me! Let me 
strike it down—there!” as he struck the air with 
his right arm. A smile of satisfaction swept 
over his face, and he cried: “I have slain the 
horrible thing !” 

At this juncture the surgeon’s knife was called 
into urgent requisition. The relief afforded 
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calmed the sufferer, and he sank into quiet slum- 
ber. The long weeks of delirium were broken; 
the fever began to cool; perspiration gathered 
on his brow, and his sleep became deeper and 
deeper. 

“The crisis is pasty” said the surgeon; “‘let him 
sleep.” And sleep he did for twenty-four hours, 
scarcely moving a muscle, but now and then still 
murmuring “Estelle!” 

When he awoke, he cast his eyes about him in 
bewilderment. Finally his gaze fell upon the 
surgeon, and he looked at him for a long time 
as though trying to recall something. At last he 
spoke. 

“Where am [?” he asked feebly. 

“You are on board the gunboat Vengeance,” 
kindly replied the surgeon, glad to hear his pa- 
tient’s voice in a rational tone. 

““Vengeance’?” the sick man said. “Where 
have I seen the Vengeance? The name 1s fa- 
miliar.” 

“You came aboard of her voluntarily from the 
yacht White Bird,’ the surgeon answered calmly 
for fear of excitement. 

“White Bird!’ he exclaimed, the blood be- 
ginning to mount to his face. “White Bird,” 
and made a sudden turn as though to rise. 

“Oh!” he cried out in pain, “what is the mat- 
ter with my arm?” 

“Your arm was injured,” replied the surgeon, 
“and I am treating it. Please be quiet now; you 
have been ill.” 
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_ Reginald closed his eyes for a few moments, . 
while his face paled again from pain in his 
wound. 

“You are the ship’s surgeon?” he presently 
inquired, speaking slowly, and added: “I think I 
have seen you before.” 

“Yes, I am the surgeon; but, pray, do not 
talk any more now.” 

He seemed exhausted, and slept again for an 
hour. When he awoke, the surgeon was still by 
his side. He seemed to pick up the conversation 
where it had broken off. “Where is the White 
Bird? Are they all safe?” he anxiously asked. 

“All safe,” answered the surgeon, evading the 
first question. 

Reginald then looked up into the face of the 
other, and a light seemed to break over him, as 
he said: 

“TI recall! The pirates! Yes, they were pur- 
suing. I came aboard the Vengeance—and we 
gave chase.” He paused and closed his eyes, 
and seemed confused. Then, opening them wide 
again, he said: 

“And we engaged them, and I was wounded 
—yes, I see.” 

He closed his eyes again, and presently mur- 
mured to himself: 

“She told me not to go, but how could I help 
it? They held murder for her in their hearts, 
the villains!” Then a nervous rigor seized him, 
and the fever rose again. The excitement had 
been too much for him. The wound inflamed 
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afresh. The subtle poison of the pirate’s blade 
struggled for the mastery; the experienced sur- 
geon’s skill was put to the severest test, and am- 
putation was again seriously threatened. 

The patient once more became delirious, and 
his incoherent ravings were little understood by 
those who heard. 

“Yes,” he exclaimed, “it was an angel! Only 
an angel could have found me that dark night, 
bound and gagged, and have loosened my 
bonds!” 

Then he turned and groaned in pain as the 
movement wrenched his arm, while he contin- 
ued with a frown: “But she called him ‘Grand- 
pa!’—that vile, old criminal! What can it mean? 
—angel—and pirate!’ 

A soothing dose was administered, and he 
grew quiet, sleeping and breathing heavily. The 
surgeon looked grave. He felt the pulse; the 
fever was raging; the worst symptoms were 
rapidly developing—Reginald Homer was ex- 
tremely ill. 


CHAPTER v. 


In order to explain Estelle Lenoir’s presence 
in the Ten Thousand Islands, at the time of her 
last encounter with Reginald Homer, we must 
carry back the story to a time shortly previous 
to that event, 
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The Lenoir city property had been in litigation 
since the ladies had come from the Ten Thousand 
Islands three years before and had taken pos- 
session. For seventeen years previous to this 
event, all trace of the owners—the Lenoirs—and 
of Madame Revaire had been lost. The agent 
who had been left in charge of the property had 
suddenly died. The records of the court had 
been destroyed by fire. There were no relatives 
of the family in this country, and consequently 
all during these seventeen years, there was no 
one even to assume oversight or care of this 
portion of the Lenoir interests. 

The taxes, of course, on this valuable estate 
had accumulated; and, after the legal limit had 
expired, the property was sold to satisfy the 
demands against it, and was bought in by an- 
other party, who now disputed the claim of the 
Lenoir heir. 

Having paid so much less for it than its real 
value, and the rightful owner’s title to it being 
difficult to establish, the man of avarice deter- 
mined to take the risk of testing the matter in 
the courts. 

Madame Revaire’s attorneys, fortunately, had 
survived, and had protected her interests during 
her long absence. Through them, Estelle was 
enabled to gain possession and hold, pending the 
result of the suit. But the time allowed by law 
for the full verification of her claim had nearly 
expired, and she had received legal notice that 
her father’s original title to the property must be 
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produced by a certain date or she would fail to 
establish her ownership. 

The ladies were in dismay. They had long 
been apprehensive of this alternative, and had 
searched the great mansion, its every closet, nook 
and corner, even behind a secret sliding panel 
in the library, for the lost paper. But without 
avail. This was their last resort, after having 
called upon Mr. Lenoir’s original bankers, who 
could give them no information. 

Nervously they read and reread this final edict 
of the court, from which there was no appeal. 

Suddenly Madame Revaire started: ‘“Es- 
telle,” she exclaimed, “I think I know where 
your papers are!” 

“Where, aunty, where?” cried Estelle, sudden- 
ly recovering from her dejection, and aroused to 
a state of intense excitement. 

“But oh! my child, I can’t see how we can 
possibly obtain them!” 

“Were they left in Spain? Tell me! I will 
get them !” her countenance all aglow with strong 
resolve. 

“No, my dear; worse than that! I just recall 
that when Gasparillo first opened our trunks in 
the cave he found a small mahogany case, the 
contents of which he examined aside, and then 
informed me it should be kept for you, placing 
it in a certain niche in a corner high up above 
his head. ‘Now,’ he said, ‘death will follow to 
any one who touches that case!’ ” 
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“I recognized the case as one in which your 
father had said were some valuable papers.” 

“Then I mean to have it!” Estelle exclaimed 
with the utmost determination, her gentle face 
becoming almost stern. 

In vain her aunt, while in full sympathy with 
her, set forth the awful danger of such a venture. 
Estelle was not to be moved. She would not be 
defrauded of her home, of which she had already 
been violently deprived nearly all of her young 
life. She would not calmly sacrifice her birth- 
place, with all its sacred associations. It was 
worth the risk, and she would take it, and the 
only conditions she would ask would be the 
company of her aunt and their two faithful sail- 
ors, John and his brother. 

Before reaching their destination, they passed 
some fishermen, who told them that the island 
was now totally uninhabited. Gomez, the last 
one to live there, had died, they said, some years 
before. Hence, Estelle felt safe in attempting 
the short run to the mound and back alone. 

The reader knows the result of the venture. 

* * * * * * * 


It was late one evening, some days after this, 
when the doorbell rang at 525 Street, New 
Orleans. The footman responded, and, with a 
low bow, admitted the mistresses of the elegant 
mansion. 

“Good evening, James,” they said; “send Will- 
jam to see after the baggage, and give orders 
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for our tea, for we are tired and hungry.” The 
command was given by the elder lady. 

“Yes, ma’am, missus,” grinned that dusky in- 
dividual, with a show of white teeth. “I’se 
sho glad to see you bofe home ag’in, but young 
missus look like she bin sick.” 

The next morning, after breakfast, the ladies 
entered the richly furnished parlor, and Ma- 
dame Revaire said: “Now, darling, we will en- 
deavor to find the key which we were too weary 
to search for last night. Certainly we hope the 
little case contains enough to compensate you to 
some degree for that narrow escape from an un- 
speakable fate.” 

“And from which, aunty, dear, I may repeat,” 
Estelle replied with a shudder, “I could not have 
escaped but for Mr. Homer. Really, it seems 
to me he was sent by a kind Providence to rescue 
me.” 

“I have not a doubt of it, my dear. My faith 
teaches me that all brave and noble deeds are 
registered in Heaven, and the Recording Angel 
sees that they are not without their reward. Your 
own act in releasing the young man that dark 
night from the bonds his intended murderer had 
so cruelly tightened around him was a deed of 
desperate daring. You risked your precious life 
without a moment’s hesitation. You know how 
nearly that desperado came to overtaking us be- 
fore we could pull away from the shore; and we 
can never forget his shout of rage to you from 
the land as we reached the vessel—‘I makes you 
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bay for dish night!’ You saved the noble young 
man’s life, and barely escaped with your own; 
but the good angel saw to it that such a deed was 
not to be without its compensation—Mr. Homer 
was sent in time to rescue you from equally im- 
minent peril.” 

“T did not mean what I said to be construed 
in that way, dear aunty. What I did for him was 
the most natural and humane thing to do. I 
could never have forgiven myself if I had been 
so cruel as to have left any human being to be 
so foully murdered when I could so easily save 
him, and by rapid flight secure myself. But re- 
member, dear, that he plunged into the utmost 
danger, and fought a desperate battle, his own 
life as well as mine hanging on the issue. It 
seems to me the deeds are not parallel. Oh! 
aunty dear, I wish I could know that he is as 
safe now as I am with you in my own home. But 
I cannot feel so. I am distressed by a fear that 
some dreadful harm has befallen him.” 

“Let us hope for better things, baby darling. 
Perhaps, we will get some news. But here— 
wait a moment ” and the old lady withdrew 
and returned presently with several bunches of 
keys. “It seems to me while we have been talk- 
ing, I have tried a hundred keys on the lock of 
this mahogany case. I know your father had 
one on his ring that fitted it when—but I had 
hoped I could find another among all these— 
ah, there it is!” 

Both now bent intently over the open case. 
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The first object that caught their eye was a small- 
er case that opened by pressing a spring, and 
revealed a gold watch and chain, and several 
sets of beautiful jewelry. 

“Your mother’s,” said the aunt, with a tremor 
in her voice. Estelle took out piece by piece and 
laid them on the table before her, while the tears 
stole down her face, and her bosom heaved with 
sobs. The next objects they removed were two 
daguerrotypes, one of her father, and one of her 
mother, as handsome a young couple as ever 
walked the earth. Estelle caught them up, and 
kissed them repeatedly, weeping bitterly and cry- 
ing: “Oh, aunty, why—why was it so? Oh, my 
father and mother; why were you so cruelly 
taken away?” 

When the two had regained their composure, 
the examination proceeded. The next article 
was a paper or piece of parchment which, when 
opened, proved to be the deed they were looking 
for. There it was, all the property carefully de- 
scribed with names of witnesses and the court’s 
certificate that it had been duly recorded. The 
witnesses were still living, and doubtless would 
acknowledge their signatures in court. The next 
several parchments were deeds to other estates. 
The last article was another paper, which proved 
to be the will of Edward Lenoir and Marie Le- 
noir, his wife, leaving to Estelle Lenoir, their 
only child, all this and other valuable estates in 
Louisiana. The other estates consisted of great 
sugar plantations. 
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When they had finished, Madame Revaire 
said: “Well, my dear, all this will necessitate 
the prolonging of our stay here for a while. 
We must have all these matters settled in the 
He and have your agents appointed and qual- 
ified.” 

“Yes, aunty; and while you rest to-day I'll go 
up and see the children.” 


* * * * * * * 


“Ah! Miss Lenoir, I am so glad to see you!” 
was the greeting Estelle received as she stepped 
upon the threshold of an orphanage in —— 
Street, and was met by the matron. 

The little tots soon discovered Estelle, and 
came rushing in to greet her in such numbers 
that she descended to their playground where 
all might see and speak to her. They crowded 
about her, catching her hands and dress, and 
dancing around her with glad cries of “Miss 
Estelle! Miss Estelle!” It was a beautiful sight, 
these little fatherless, motherless, and homeless 
children, who had been gathered up in hundreds 
and hundreds from the slums and cabins of the 
city, the suburbs and country by this “angel,” 
and provided with shelter, and all the privileges 
and tender sympathy of a comfortable home. 

An orphan herself, she sympathized with those 
who had no father nor mother; and, possessed of 
ample means, she determined to take care of all 
such within her reach who were in need. Nor 
did she stop at this, but she sought out all the 
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indigent needy children who could be spared 
from their wretched homes, and gave them, too, 
the comforts of her Orphanage. But this insti- 
tution, founded by herself, planned for the ac- 
commodation of half a thousand children, and 
provided for from her own purse, but repre- 
sented only a part of her work for humanity. 
Scarcely a hamlet of the surrounding country 
was unknown and unvisited by the great-hearted 
girl in her missions of love and mercy. Regi- 
nald Homer little knew how near the truth he 
was when he called her an “angel.” 


* o* * * * ox * 


Within three weeks Estelle’s business affairs 
had all received necessary attention. She had all 
her claims established fully, and reliable repre- 
sentatives of her vast estates placed in their po- 
sitions. But the beautiful heiress to all this great 
fortune was now busy at the Orphanage, where 
an epidemic had broken out among the chilaren. 
She employed an ample number of nurses, and 
a corps of physicians, but went herself day by day 
from room to room with gentle ministrations to 
the little sufferers, and saw that all the instruc- 
tions of the medical attendants were fulfilled. 

What would Reginald have thought if he could 
have seen her now, her lovely face weary and 
pale, and her footsteps dragging with fatigue as 
she trudged on every day and far into the night, 
alleviating suffering, and smilingly scattering 
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seeds of kindness without any selfish thought of 
“reaping by and by’? 

It was weeks before the epidemic ceased, and 
at the end Estelle was broken down. 

“Rest my darling, now,” her loving aunt said, 
“and when you are able we will go abroad, and 
you will recuperate.” 

How refreshing “nature’s sweet restorer” was 
after the long strain, and how beautiful Estelle’s 
fair face seemed to Madame Revaire in its in- 
nocence and sweetness as she lay there and slept 
for hours and hours. 

At the end of a week she seemed rested, but 
was pale and sad. 

“Well, aunty dear,” she said, “I'l! go around 
now and see how they are, and if I am not 
needed any longer, I suppose we may as well go. 
I feel as if I need a change now; but, oh! I 
wish . 

“Wish what, my dear?” 

“Aunty, I can’t help wishing we could get 
some news before we go!” 

“T feel just the same, darling, and Mr. Homer, 
having our address, although we told him we 
expected to leave immediately, I thought would 
write to learn of our safe arrival at least, under 
all the circumstances. But, considering the en- 
gagement which we know took place with the 
pirates after he left us, we cannot tell what has 
happened. In view of the fact, then, that he ren- 
dered us services so invaluable, éur solicitude as 
‘to his welfare is naturally very great, and I felt 
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it to be our duty to make some inquiry before our 
departure. To avoid any embarrassment to you 
in the matter, I wrote to his New York address 
without your knowledge, and over my own signa- 
ture. I merely asked to be notified as to whether 
Mr. Homer had returned to his office. Only 
this morning I received this answer: 


“*To Madame Lucretia Revaire, 525 
Street, New Orleans: Mr. Homer left us some 
eight weeks ago for a pleasure cruise on the 
Florida coast, with the announcement that we 
need not expect to hear from him for six weeks. 
We have not yet heard, but hope to see him any 
day. Yours respectfully, 

“ROBERT Exxiott, Secretary.’ ” 


“There, aunty,” Estelle exclaimed in anxious 
tones, “I told you I felt as if some harm had 
come to him, and now I am sure of it! Oh, if 
he had only listened to me! I begged him with 
my last words not to go into an engagement. 
There were marines on the Vengeance for that 
purpose, and it was not necessary for him to 
expose himself—especially was it imprudent, con- 
sidering the pirates’ bitterness toward him on 
Gomez’s account. No doubt in his citizen’s dress 
he was easily identified, and was a conspicuous 
mark. Oh, if he had only heeded my appeal !— 
but ” She paused, and added bitterly, “what 
did he care, with his proud spirit, for the wishes 
of a pirate’s grand-daughter! Oh, aunty! this 
anxiety and humiliation almost kill me!” 
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“Don’t give way so, my precious child!” the 
dear old lady said, as she tenderly put her arms 
around the beautiful shoulders and let the sweet 
face with its tears bury itself on her breast. 

“IT do not despair about Mr. Homer at all,” 
she continued, reassuringly, trying to feel more 
confidence than all the circumstances justified. 

“You see, my dear, it has been more than eight 
weeks since we parted from Mr. Homer, and 
within that time the gunboat must have sent in 
her report to the government. If anything se- 
rious had happened to Mr. Homer, acting as he 
obviously did, as a voluntary pilot, that fact, with 
his New York address, would surely have been 
included in the ship’s report and as certainly 
would have been transmitted to Mr. Homer’s of- 
fice. This evidently has not been done, so that 
all lack of information as to his movements must 
be accounted for on some other hypothesis.” 

Estelle had raised her head, and was looking 
earnestly at her aunt, eagerly drinking in her 
words. Then she threw her arms around the 
dear old lady’s neck, and said heartily: “Thank 
you, dear aunty, that does sound so reasonable; 
and, while it does not account for his sudden 
and protracted disappearance, there is at least a 
crumb of comfort in it. There is comfort, also, 
in the thought that it was not his indifference 
to us that has prevented any inquiry about us 
from the New York office; so that while our 
suspense is scarcely alleviated, our worst appre- 
hension may be somewhat modified.” 
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“Bless her dear heart!” her devoted aunty said, 
as Estelle ran down the steps on her way to the 
Orphanage. Then, looking after Estelle, she 
continued: “With all her labors of love on her 
hands and heart, and all her conflicting emotions 
of anxiety, suspense, humiliation, and—and—a 
tender passion she does not dare to name, it is a 
wonder that she retains her reason; Father in 
Heaven, protect my child!” 

The peculiar circumstances which had sur- 
rounded their lives for so many years necessarily 
limited their circle of acquaintances and friends, 
and it was important to leave their address only 
with their bankers and with the officials of the 
Orphanage. When they set sail for Liverpool, 
their residence was closed, and the servants sent 
out to the plantations for the summer. 

The ocean breezes refreshed her day by day, 
and the sights of the:sea diverted her so that her 
aunt was encouraged to find her more cheerful 
before they landed at their destination. It was 
not their first trip abroad, so there was nothing 
novel to attract them. After a brief stay in 
London, they lingered with relatives longer in 
Paris. This gay capital presented numerous at- 
tractions and amusements even in that day, and 
for a time afforded them some diversion. Their 
next stopping place was Rome. Soon they 
passed on to Naples, which seemed to be their 
objective point. Weary of a journey, long and 
tedious by the slow modes of travel in vogue in 
those days, they were glad to remain for a con- 
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siderable time in the enjoyment of this delight- 
ful climate and restful scenery. 

Estelle, however, did not recover her normal 
health or spirits. She seemed to grow paler and 
weaker, and gradually took less and less interest 
in her surroundings. She waited and wished for 
news from home, and when the mail, after its 
long, slow travel over land and sea, would finally 
reach her, she would eagerly devour every item 
about the little ones at the Orphanage, and seem 
afterward as refreshed as though she had just 
partaken of a delicious repast. 

Her next diversion was in writing pleasant 
messages to the children and instructions to the 
management. This done, she was always at the 
disposal of her aunt, and for that dear sake 
exerted herself to the uttermost to be cheerful. 
But Madame Revaire realized that so far no ma- 
terial benefit had been derived from the change, 
and yet to return and revive the memories of 
Estelle’s distress would be suicidal. 

She had a clear, logical mind, and tried to 
reason out the matter thus: “Estelle is very 
wealthy, is engaged in a most excellent philan- 
thropic work, into which her whole heart entered 
and in which she seemed to be perfectly happy. 
She has taken no interest in young men, and 
emphatically, though kindly, has discouraged any 
effort on their part to gain her favor. But when 
Reginald Homer, at a critical moment, burst 
upon the scene, and that in the attitude of a 
gallant cavalier and actual defender and pre- 
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server of her life, a new chord was touched. 
Then the dear girl awoke to a realization of 
strange thrills in her heart, tender, strong, in- 
definable, ecstatic. And yet those thrills were 
restrained and even chilled by circumstances be- 
yond the control of this proud, modest child of 
misfortune. She is not to blame that her heart 
has been touched in this peculiar way. Nor is 
it singular that with her extraordinary beauty, 
any appreciative young man should be irresist- 
ibly charmed, even without knowing her sweet 
disposition and noble character. Mr. Homer’s 
fascination was plain, and it had been intensified 
by the peculiar circumstances. She had first 
saved him from an awful death. He had after- 
ward rescued her from an equally terrible fate, 
and the desperate conflict in which he engaged 
naturally imparted to him a sense of ownership 
for the prize he had won. Neither can be sure 
of the other’s feelings, but there is no doubt in 
my mind that a spark of pure, passionate love 
was simultaneously kindled in these two young 
hearts. It was natural, it was right, it was in- 
evitable. The present situation, however, is un- 
avoidably distressing. Poor Estelle’s environ- 
ment, where this obviously proud young man 
first came in contact with her, was most unfortu- 
nate, and her humiliation is naturally profound 
and lasting; and she may be harrowed by the 
thought that this repulsive circumstance may 
form an insurmountable barrier to their ever 
meeting again. But I can see that with her de- 
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voted, self-sacrificing spirit there is another 
thought that takes precedence of this, or of all 
others, and that is, ‘Is he alive and well? I be- 
lieve that if she could know this to-day she would 
be happy, and would be willing to return and 
give all her life to the work she loves so well— 
that of ministering to the little orpnans and to 
the poor. My duty is plain: I must obtain that 
information for her. I shall write again to the 
New York office to-night.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


About the first of July the office door at 742 
Street, New York, was quietly opened, and 
a tall, thin, pale young man entered slowly. Sev- 
eral of the clerks at their desks looked up. Some- 
thing about his appearance fixed their gaze for 
a moment, and then they all pressed forward to 
greet him. 

“Why, Mr. Homer! What on earth!’ they 
exclaimed. 

“How do you do, gentlemen?” and he shook 
hands all around, and took his seat. 

“You are all surprised,” he said, “to see my 
ghost instead of my former self. Well, I shall 
lose no time in explaining. Briefly, my tour of 
the Florida coast culminated in my getting onto 
a gunboat and going on a pirate hunt. There is 
a large group of small islands on the west coast 
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of Florida, known as the Ten Thousand Islands. 
Narrow passes or channels divide these islands 
from each other, too shallow, in most instances, 
for any boats except of very light draught to 
navigate. On one or two of these islands, near 
the centre of the group, a gang of old pirates, 
who long before had gone out of business, had 
their rendezvous. In my exploring expeditions 
I discovered their nest, which was well known 
to fishermen, with whom they were friendly, and 
whom they employed to bring them supplies from 
Key West. 

“TI volunteered my services as pilot to the gun- 
boat in quest of them, and in the engagement 
which quickly followed I was wounded by a 
sword thrust through my left arm. The sword 
of the desperado proved to have been poisoned, 
to insure deadly effects, and came near being fa- 
tal to me. I suffered from high fever, abscess 
of the arm, and was unconscious on shipboard 
for five or six weeks. The skill of the surgeon 
pulled me through, but several weeks more were 
necessary for my recuperation before I could 
travel. In the hurried chase after the pirates, 
the officers omitted to record my address. Ajft- 
er I recovered consciousness they continued 
cruising, and hence I had no means of communi- 
cating my whereabouts to you. Running into 
Key West a few days ago, I took the first vessel 
for New York, and, as you see, I am here.” 

His account was concise, but sufficient. Like 
all truly brave men, he avoided any allusion to 
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personal prowess, though his last encounter 
might have been described without any appear- 
ance of egotism. For obvious reasons, he would 
have made not the slightest mention of the first. 
Since his recovery his mind had dwelt much upon 
that matter, and, indeed, upon each of his meet- 
ings with Estelle Lenoir. Yet he had, first and 
last, been suddenly separated from this beautiful 
stranger, who had been the first and only girl 
to kindle a spark of feeling in his breast. This 
feeling, in spite of a most revolting circumstance 
and a most perplexing mystery, had developed 
into a tender but absorbing passion. This mys- 
tery remained. He had not the slightest clue to 
the situatiin. 

But he knew now the name of that strange 
feeling which had been excited in his breast by 
the first sound of that voice, the first glimpse of 
that mermaid-like beauty in the dim light of the 
cave. He knew it was not all gratitude that 
quickened his heartbeats when he reflected how 
she ventured into the gloomy darkness of the 
thicket at the risk of her own life and set him 
free. He knew that it was not merely the re- 
sponse to a woman’s cry for help, but an emotion 
never felt before, that stimulated his arm in that 
terrific battle in her defense. 

He knew, yes, he knew this was Jove! and that 
it was love intensified that flamed up in his bos- 
om in that precious interview on the White Bird! 
It was love so overpowering that it almost forced 
his arms around the beautiful, weeping girl at 
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the parting. And yet he had been abruptly 
forced from her side with no time to learn 
whether there was any response in her heart to 
his. How this thought haunted him! But there 
was a tiny ray of comfort in her solicitude at 
the last for his safety. 

Lying awake in his hotel in New York and 
reviewing all the events that had entered into his 
life and kept his soul stirred to its depths for 
three long years, he realized that he was little 
better off than at the beginning. The unseen 
hand had indeed led him into the very presence 
he had sought so long, and that was.so precious 
to his heart, but a fate that his good angel could 
not control had suddenly snatched that presence 
away from him again, and it was now as com- 
pletely gone and lost to him as before. 

“No, not so bad as that,” he thought. “I 
have at least located her home—but she is not 
there. Madame Revaire said they would leave 
immediately, and that has been eight weeks ago. 
What points they would visit, or how long they 
would be absent, I was not permitted to know. 
But it is not likely they will return before Octo- 
ber—that is three months off yet, and I cannot 
wait that long. Her image is before me continu- 
ally, and there is something within me that urges 
me onward with even greater impatience than 
that which drove me thousands of miles in search 
of her before. Would that I could be at this 
moment transported to her side, and, taking her 
into my arms, deliver her from this mysterious 
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thing, whatever it may be, that seems to haunt 
her as a ghost from some hidden past!” 

Reginald Homer, like Estelle Lenoir, had been 
left an orphan, but at a maturer age. His fa- 
ther was at the head of a great dry goods firm 
in New York, and transacted business in nearly 
all the important markets of the world. But he 
and his wife had died, leaving this son, their only 
child, heir to this great business and much valu- 
able realty in several States. These various in- 
terests were in the hands of managers and agents 
long trusted and faithful. Reginald, on his re- 
turn from the French schools, fortunately had 
acquired a thorough business training in New 
York, and actual experience in the counting room 
of his father. He was quite competent, there- 
fore, at the early age of twenty-three, to assume 
the responsibilities that’ fell upon his shoulders, 
and, being naturally brilliant, and possessing a 
determined spirit, he took hold of the situation 
with a master hand. After organizing the whole 
system to suit his convenience and pleasure, he 
spent the busy season in visiting and examining 
into the management and accounts of those in- 
trusted with the control of the different depart- 
ments of his vast affairs. 

This done, there was nothing that imperatively 
demanded his personal attention during the sum- 
mer months, and he wisely, from the beginning, 
resolved that he would not enslave himself to 
his business. As has been seen, his habit during 
vacation was to isolate himeelf far from the busy 
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haunts of man, and indulge his love of nature by 
rambles through deep and distant solitudes—a 
novel taste, but a fortunate circumstance for this 
narrative. 

The present vacation term would not expire 
for several months, and he determined to devote 
that time to another search for Estelle, though he 
was not able to form any plan. Plans, he thought, 
might not be necessary. His first discovery of 
her had seemed to be by mere accident. The 
second time he was sure he was impelled to her 
side by some unknown force—by an unseen hand, 
as he had termed it. Then that same mysterious 
influence, he believed, would guide him again. 
Perhaps, he was growing superstitious, but it 
mattered not, he could not rest; he must go; he 
must seek her, if it be to the ends of the earth, 
whether success or failure awaited him. 

Coming down to the office after a restless 
night, he was soon seated at his desk; and, look- 
ing over his mail, determined to dispatch prompt- 
ly whatever business was incumbent upon him, 
that he might be free to act on the matter near- 
est to his heart. 

His task kept him nearly all day. Letter after 
letter was examined, and inquiries made or in- 
structions given relative to its contents. At the 
bottom of the pile, the last to reach, was an en- 
velope that made him start! Written on the left- 
hand upper corner was the address, “525 
Street, New Orleans.” His face flushed, and 
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his heart throbbed as he hastily snatched the 
missive from within. 

There was not much to read—only one ques- 
tion: “Has Mr. Homer yet returned to his of- 
fice. June tenth, 1825. (Madame) Lucretia 
REVAIRE.” 

“This was six weeks after I saw them,” he 
mused. “They were delayed beyond their ex- 
pectations, and if I had not been ill 1 would have 
found my way to New Orleans earlier than that, 
in my hope that something like this would hap- 
- pen. Fate! fate!” he muttered, “how it follows 
me up!” Then, turning to his secretary, “What 
answer did you make to this?” he asked, hand- 
ing him the letter. 

“That you had been expected back before that 
date, but, as we had not heard from you, we 
were looking for you at any time, sir.” 

Reginald took the letter back, and gazed upon 
it as though it were a precious thing. And, in- 
deed, to him it was. It denoted an interest in 
him. It was intended, of course, to open com- 
munication with him. For what specific purpose, 
he could not tell, but somehow this inquiry of 
the devoted aunt, he felt sure, would not have 
been made if the interest that prompted it had 
not been mutual. This encouraged him, and 
lighted afresh the fires within his breast. “June 
the tenth,” he mused; “that was three weeks ago. 
They probably have gone ere this. Or, if I 
write now, my letter might find them on the eve 
of departure, and they would leave before their 
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answer could reach me. [I'll take no chances. 
I'll go myself. If they are not there, perhaps I 
can learn where I can find them.” 

“When does the next ship sail for New Or- 
leans?” he asked aloud. 

“To-morrow, sir, at three o’clock in the after- 
noon.” 

The electric wires of this day could have ren- 
dered him quicker service, but there was no al- 
ternative—he must go. Realizing that some sort 
of an explanation would be necessary to account 
for the sudden response he was about to make in 
person to this inquiry of a woman who was a 
stranger to his office, he said calmly: “Madame 
Revaire is an old lady whom I met on my trip 
South, and, becoming deeply interested in a mat- 
ter of very important business that might con- 
cern us both, I exchanged addresses with her. 
My delay in reaching home has seriously inter- 
fered with my plans, and I shall leave to-morrow 
for New Orleans. I shall write you from there 
if other plans develop.” This was his concise 
manner of speaking, and his secretary never 
asked any questions. The office now closed for 
the day, and Reginald repaired to his hotel with 
the only particle of comfort in his heart that had 
come to him since he had parted from Estelle 
on the White Bird and had gone aboard the 
Vengeance. 

It was only a small grain of hope, but it was 
something. There was a little break in his sus- 
pense, a soothing influence seemed to settle over 
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his spirit, and his sleep was sound and refresh- 
ing. At the appointed hour, he went aboard the 
ship, feeling that his health and strength were 
fast returning. 

His voyage was without incident, and he spent 
his time sleeping. His vigorous constitution be- 
gan to assert itself, and he soon felt like a new 
man. His ship, after discharging her cargo at 
Key West, proceeded on her way. Reginald, as 
she passed the Ten Thousand Islands in the 
distance, gazed upon the scene with conflicting 
emotions. Nothing so shocking and repulsive 
as some things he thought of—nothing so de- 
lightfully thrilling as some others. “How can it 
be?” he murmured to himself; “how can it be? 
—this mystery, this mystery!” And then, after 
a pause, he continued: “I do not know; I cannot 
tell; but, in spite of it all, Estelle is an angel! 
There is no doubt about that, and I love her bet- 
ter than I love my own soul.” The ship arrived 
in the night, and early the next morning Regi- 
nald repaired to a hotel. Learning that he was 
only a few blocks distant from the point he 
wished to visit, he impatiently awaited the break- 
fast hour, so eager was he to see that lovely face 
and hear those musical tones once more. 

It was ten o'clock when he found himself at 
525 Street, and he ran up the granite steps 
of the stately mansion and rang the bell. While 
he waited, he surveyed the house and admired 
the elegantly kept grounds with their profusion 
of flowers. There being no response to the bell, 
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he rang again and again with no better success. 
Not a sound reached his ear from within, and 
the house bore every indication of being unoccu- 
pied. With a deep sigh, he descended the steps, 
wended his way down the stone walk, and out of 
the handsome iron gateway. Then he paused, 
and thought of how often Estelle’s light foot- 
steps must have resounded over the way he had 
just trod, and how often her beautiful face must 
have appeared at that doorway, and her queenly 
form passed in and out. He was loath to go 
away—the atmosphere seemed sacred. But she 
was not here now, and he must be moving. He 
would make some inquiry, and, perhaps, could 
get some clue as to where they had gone. Glan- 
cing back, as he started down the street, he dis- 
covered the half-bent form of a man, who seemed 
to be sneaking away through the shrubbery. 
Suddenly the fellow raised up, turned his face 
toward Reginald, and then leaped the fence on 
another side of the grounds, and was lost to view. 
“Probably a flower thief,” was Reginald’s first 
thought; but when he beheld the face, he ex- 
claimed: “A vicious-looking fellow from this dis- 
tance! What can such a man be doing here?” 
Our hero was to learn with an awful shock, later 
on, what this intruder was doing there; but not 
now. 

There was another building, a large one, on the 
opposite side of the same block, and there seemed 
to be some connection between the two places. 
He would walk around there. When he came in 
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front and looked up at this great building, the 
first thing that attracted his attention was a gold- 
lettered sign over the door, “Lenoir Orphan- 
age.” 

There was abundance of life. here. On this 
side was a park, embracing a whole square, and 
within the inclosure were hundreds of children 
taking their early morning romp under the sur- 
veillance of many directresses. 

As Reginald surveyed the whole scene, a light 
seemed to dawn upon his face. “This,” thought 
he, “must be a charitable institution of the Le- 
noirs. They evidently reside in that palatial 
mansion, and have gone abroad now with their 
daughter and her aunt. The old pirate must 
have been the renegade father either of Mr. or 
of Mrs. Lenoir, and abandoned these elegant 
people and took to piracy. Strange, however, 
that they should have permitted Estelle to visit 
the old villain, although he had suspended his 
devilish operations. It seems to me they would 
have cut him off entirely, and never have let 
the child know of the horrid connection. They 
certainly must be superior people, or they would 
not lavish so much money on charity.” He 
paused again, and thought over all that had just 
passed through his mind, and then resumed: “I 
am not satisfied with this solution. It does not 
look rational. If this explains the relationship, 
the fact that the parents ever permitted their 
lovely child to know the awful truth and bear 
the shame and humiliation that must attach to it, 
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is still an incomprehensible mystery. No, no,” 
he continued, “this cannot be. I am as far off 
as ever. I'll go in and see if I can learn any- 
thing of the whereabouts of the family.” 

“Good morning, madam,” he said. 

“Good morning, sir,” responded a dignified 
but genial and kind-looking lady of middle age, 
who answered his ring, and who evidently was 
the manager or general superintendent of this 
large institution. : 

“Pardon me,” Reginald said with a smile, “I 
shall detain you only a few moments. I am a 
stranger in the city, and was attracted by the 
great crowd of happy children over there and 
the sign over your door. I infer that this is not 
a public but a private institution, founded by the 
person whose name appears above your head; 
am I correct?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered the lady pleasantly, cap- 
tivated by the smile and manner of her interro- 
gator. “It was founded and is sustained en- 
tirely by the private means of the philanthropist,” 
she added, glancing up at the sign. 

“Noble!” he exclaimed, smiling again. “I 
never before had my attention attracted to any- 
thing so great-hearted and charming. How 
happy the little tots seem to be with such a 
change from their friendless and homeless con- 
ditions. I never thought of it! I never thought 
of it!’ he almost soliloquized, as an expression 
of self-reproach seemed to pass over his face. 

Then, turning to the matron again, he said: 
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“May I ask, madam, if these good people live 
in the city?” 

“Yes, sir, the family mansion is on the oppo- 
site side of the block; but they are away now on 
their usual summer vacation.” 

“They go abroad, do they ?” 

“Yes, they usually leave in May and do not 
return before October, but this season they were 
delayed by an epidemic in the Orphanage, and 
did not sail until three weeks ago.” 

“They visit the principal cities, I suppose, and 
I would infer perhaps, study conditions of the 
poor in foreign countries ?” 

“Yes, they do,” said the lady, becoming quite 
attracted by the interest and sympathy mani- 
fested in the manner of this evidently sincere 
young man. “They have studied such conditions 
and have given so much time to philanthropic 
work, as they stop in various cities, that they do 
not really take much rest or pleasure until they 
reach Naples, where they usually tarry for sev- 
eral weeks longer.” 

“Well, I thank you very much, madam, for 
your courtesy. I would like to meet such people 
as these, and hope I may come this way again 
when they are at home,” said he. He bowed to 
the lady and descended, passing to the park and, 
leaning on the fence, watched the gambols of the 
happy children. 

Mrs. Mason was accustomed to inquiries from 
passing strangers whose attention had been at- 
tracted by the great number of children in the 
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beautiful grounds, but this last one had impressed 
her far more agreeably than any usual caller had 
done. She returned his bow and smile, and as- 
sured him he was welcome to the answers she 
had given him to his questions. His handsome 
face lighted up under her cordiality, for he feared 
he had appeared rather inquisitive. 

Reginald was sincere in all he had said rela- 
tive to the great charity and the noble character 
of its projector. He was himself of generous 
nature and full of noble impulses, but as might 
have been expected of a young man reared in 
affluence, engaged in an exacting business from 
the close of his college term, and always thrown 
among the wealthy class, he was really igno- 
rant of the miserable conditions that surround 
the abject poor; and no circumstance of his life 
had ever before attracted his attention to “home- 
less and friendless’”’ orphans. As he had just 
remarked, he had “never thought of it.” 

But now he thought of it, and stood and gazed 
upon the happy, rollicking children, transported 
into this blissful condition from orphanage and 
poverty by kind hands and loving hearts. Here 
great wealth was accomplishing great good out- 
side of any selfish consideration—how was it 
with his own enormous possessions? His profits 
were increasing every day, but how used? In- 
vested in more goods, more stocks, more bonds, 
to make still greater profits; and for what? He 
reproached himself severely as he awoke to the 
realization that he had had no object in life be- 
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yond the gratification of self, self! He had been 
having an easy, pleasant time, and enjoyed with 
a supreme degree of happiness his solitary expe- 
ditions every summer, and he was not a little 
proud of his great business capacity and the 
immense prosperity that crowned his undertak- 
ings. But what atom of good was coming out 
of his magnificent profits to anything or any one 
on earth except that which enhanced his own 
selfish indulgence? Not one. He might have 
reflected that in this regard he was not alone in 
the world; but he did not say it. His only 
thought now was of his simple, unmitigated self- 
ishness ; his only feeling was that of humiliation 
at this sudden awakening, mingled with deep, 
sincere self-reproach. 

He moved away from the scene a new man. 
He had never found himself out before, and the 
revelation was not a pleasant one. He turned 
from it in disgust, and determined that the new 
life should compensate for the thoughtlessness, 
selfishness, and uselessness of the past. 

Returning to his hotel, he gave himself up to 
the matter now in hand. He meant to do good 
in the world, but he must get this suspense off 
his mind. He must find Estelle. He must now 
win her, if possible, and then, with such environ- 
ments as he had just discovered had been about 
her from childhood, and with a nature so gentle 
and sweet, she would doubtless join him, heart 
and soul, in any plans he might conceive for 
the benefit of mankind. 
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He had used a little intrigue, it 1s true, in ob- 
taining the information he so much wanted from 
the good matron of the orphanage, but his con- 
science was appeased by the reflection that he 
was sincere in his inquiries about the institution, 
and that so far as his further motive was con- 
cerned, the end justified the means. 

He loved Estelle with pure, if it did seem mad, 
devotion. He hoped her heart responded to his 
love, and it was his sacred duty to find her. Ah! 
how he hoped that the star of destiny was being 
guided by the kind “Divinity that shapes our 
ends,” and was safely leading him to a blessed 
and longed-for consummation. 

For such selfishness as there might have been 
in such thoughts as these, the pure love of a good 
man may not be held responsible. 

He now sat down to form his plans. Fate, 
he realized was still against him. He was three 
weeks too late to find Estelle at home. He 
could not, with any delicacy or sense of pro- 
priety, press his inquiries of the superintendent 
any more closely. She had, however, dropped 
one word that gave him hope of success in the 
search he was about to begin again: Naples! 
They were accustomed to rest at Naples. Then 
at Naples he would find them! So much for 
that. Hope grew in his breast, and he took on 
strength. He had spent two seasons before in 
a vain search for that he prized above his own 
life. He could afford to spend a few weeks 
more now. 
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His ship would not leave for Liverpool before 
three in the afternoon, and now it was only elev- 
en ; so he had some hours to give to his thoughts 
after writing to his New York office that he 
would sail for Europe that day, to be absent 
indefinitely ; his address to be given later. 

And now his mind recurred to what he had 
discovered in New Orleans—that palatial home 
and that magnificent charity. Doubtless all the 
associations of this wealthy, generous family cor- 
responded with what he saw; then, in what an 
atmosphere of refinement and love had Estelle 
been reared! Born under such happy influences, 
with such refined antecedents, no wonder her 
own personality, with her native beauty, had de- 
veloped into all that loveliness and charm which 
so enraptured his soul! 

And then he shuddered and exclaimed: “I 
forgot! Oh, God, I forgot! All her antecedents 
were not like these!’”’ and then all the horrible 
recollections came rushing back, and he repeated 
as he had a hundred times before: “Did she not 
first appear to me in a pirate’s cave? Did she 
not claim that vile old cutthroat as her grand- 
father? How can I reconcile these things? 

“Am I sane or am I mad? Sometimes I hard- 
ly know! But, sane or insane, Estelle, and 
whether the shadows of mystery remain about 
you, or the light of knowledge be turned on, I 
love you; and the powers above and below com- 
bined will never change my love, nor shake my 
faith in you!” 
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As his ship moved away from her moorings, 
he casually glanced over the crowd standing on 
the dock and suddenly started. There, in that 
throng, with brow concealed by a slouched hat, 
was, undoubtedly, the same villainous face he 
had seen that morning in the Lenoir garden. 
The man seemed to be gazing at him, but imme- 
diately turned another way when Reginald’s eye 
fell on him. What could it mean? Was he fol- 
lowed? Had he seen that face before? It was 
too far in the garden, and too well hidden now, 
to be identified; but there was something about 
the man that made him shudder. ‘Why should 
this rufhan, whoever he is, be lurking about the 
Lenior premises, and afterward dogging my 
footsteps to my ship? Has he designs on Estelle, 
or on me, or on both of us?” These were ques- 
tions that troubled him; but there was no an- 
swer yet. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Madame Revaire wrote the following note: 


“NapPtes, Italy, Aug. 1, 1825. 
“No. 742 —— St., New York, U. S. A. 
“Gentlemen: Kindly write me at this place 
whether Mr. Homer has yet returned, or if you 
know of his whereabouts. Respectfully, 
“(Madame) Lucretia REVAIRE.” 
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But it must be remembered that in the absence 
of the cable and the steam of our day, and with 
the slow transportation of those days, many 
weeks were required for an exchange of words 
between points so far apart. 

In the meantime, Madame Revaire became 
deeply concerned about Estelle’s condition, and, 
hoping the novelty of some strange country and 
people might tend to divert and interest her, de- 
termined upon Austria, with Vienna as an ob- 
jective point. The journey overland was en- 
tirely too tedious to be thought of, and they took 
passage upon a comfortable little vessel about 
to depart. 

Madame Revaire looked back at Naples in its 
sweet repose with feelings of regret that its sur- 
passing loveliness had so signally failed to ac- 
complish the object nearest to her heart. 

The sea voyage was restful. The journey 
from Trieste to Vienna, however, was neces- 
sarily fatiguing, and proved too much for Es- 
telle, her physical resources having been already 
greatly reduced by the late experience in the 
Orphanage. Rest and diversion, however, of- 
fered some encouragement for a time, but, after 
a brave effort, the poor girl seemed so broken in 
spirit that her aunt called to her aid a learned 
- Austrian physician. 

When he had visited his patient for several 
days, and pressed his inquiries closely, he drew 
Madame Revaire into another room. “Your 
niece,” he said, “has no organic derangement. 
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She seems reduced in strength by overwork of 
some kind. She can tell me nothing except that 
she gave some time to nursing the sick. I can 
assure you that nothing exhausts the system 
physically and mentally like the loss of sleep and 
continual tramping to and fro in the sick room, 
and more than all the lavish expenditure of sym- 
pathy upon the suffering. Your niece, I would 
imagine, has not spared herself as to labor or 
sleep, and a sympathetic nature like hers with 
unusual demands upon mind and heart would be 
in danger of breaking down. But’—and the 
great man paused a few moments, and looked 
thoughtfully out of a window. Then, turning 
back to his listener, he resumed: “But, madame, 
there is something else that has more to do with 
her depression of spirit than all the other causes 
I have named. There is some deep mental dis- 
tress, something that weighs heavily upon her 
heart, and there are but two alternatives before 
you: Either the cause of this distress must be 
removed entirely, or, if that is not possible, she 
must be diverted from it. Else her health will 
become seriously and permanently impaired.” 

Madame Revaire was not wholly unprepared 
for all the physician said, and probably antici- 
pated him. Being now confirmed by this high 
authority in her own diagnosis, and being fa- 
miliar by personal knowledge with all the condi- 
tions that the scientific man had divined, she was 
prepared to act intelligently, and she knew that 
she must act promptly. | 
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“Oh!” she thought, “if I could only get a 
satisfactory answer to my inquiry of so long 
ago—if I could only know that he is alive, half 
the battle would be won. It seems to me the 
mail from Naples ought to reach me by this 
time.” 

And the good soul went to Estelle’s bedside, 
and leaned over and kissed her. The sweet lips 
smiled, and the white hands stroked her aunt’s 
face, as the dear, old lady sat on the bed beside 
her. 

“What did the doctor say, aunty, dear?’ the 
gentle voice asked. 

“He said you had no disease, my dear, and 
that you were worn down by draughts on your 
strength and sympathies.” 

“What else did he say?” 

“Well, darling, he said what you and [I al- 
ready know—that you are worried about some- 
thing.” 

The tears stole quietly down the pale face. 
“How can I help it, aunty? How can I help it? 
You know that we could not tell the world our 
secret. However free from blame we were and 
however unfortunate, yet a merciless world 
would have gossiped, and we would always have 
been the centre of remark, and would have been 
painfully reminded of that we would forget, or 
at least never have mentioned. And you know, 
aunty, I entered, heart and soul, into my work 
with the children, learned to love it above all 
things; and, in spite of the harrowing memory 
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of my misfortunes, had grown very happy in 
the joys of the dear little ones I had gathered 
around me. Why couldn’t this condition have 
lasted? Aunty, you do not understand me. You 
do not see why I cannot recover my strength 
and buoyancy on this vacation, as I have on 
others, and be ready to return full of life and 
vigor to the life and work I love so well. Bless 
your dear soul! I wish you coud understand. 
I wish you could tell me why. You are old, 
now, my guardian that you are, but you have 
‘been young—oh! can’t you tell me why a young 
girl cannot go on in such a work as mine—I was 
trying to do good—and keep her whole heart 
satisfied in the work? Can’t you tell me why a 
girl’s heart—fight against it as she may—is sus- 
ceptible to—to—another touch—to delicious 
thrills to which it had hitherto been a stranger? 
Aunty, I never talked to you so freely before; 
but I must pour out my soul, or my heart will 
burst. Bear with me, aunty; there is no one 
else to whom I can go, and I know you love me. 
Listen to me, dear. Oh! tell me if you can, why 
fate or destiny inexorably decrees that these 
slumbering emotions, of which I have hitherto 
been unaware, must be awakened. Tell me, tell 
me, I beg you, then why should that awakening 
come with suspense, with anxiety, with humilia- 
tion, and with such insurmountable barrier to 
happiness ?” 7 

adame Revaire had not interrupted her. It 
was, as she had said, the first time she had 
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poured out her soul, and it would be a relief to 
her. The good old lady sat by and held her 
hand, while she talked, and now that she paused, 
the dear, aged hand silently stroked the fair 
brow. Presently Estelle turned her eyes full 
upon her aunt’s face, and spoke again: “Aunty,” 
she said, “as it seems I am the child of misfor- 
tune, and my lot is to bear grief and humilia- 
tion, let me tell you that I am willing and can 
bear all this, and will bear it submissively, and 
return to my work and engross myself in it if I 
can only know that he ts alive and well. Proud 
and noble man that he is, I can well understand 
that he could never feel any interest in me after 
he saw and heard me claim a pirate as my grand- 
father !”’ 

“Bless your heart, my darling! Bless your 
sweet soul! Aunty pities you, child of misfor- 
tune that, indeed, you are—if he knew it all, my 
darling, if he knew it all ss 

“Stop, aunty, stop! If he could not love me 
in spite of what he does know about me, I would 
not listen to his love—I would turn away from 
him with scorn! In gratitude for the service I 
rendered him he impulsively called me an ‘angel.’ 
Well, I am not that; yet, if he could not love 
me for myself, poor mortal as I am, and that in 
spite of my environment, his love would have 
no value to me. I would rather have my pride, 
if it cost me my reason or my life! But for all 
this I can understand why he could not love in 
the face of such repulsive facts as he possesses. 
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But oh, me; why, I say, why did he ever cross 
my ‘path? I am glad I saved ‘him from the 
assassin’s knife, but oh! it would have been bet- 
ter for me had I died the death he rescued me 
from !” 

“Oh! my darling, don’t say that! Don’t say 
so awful a thing as that!” exclaimed her aunt 
in tears, as she put her arm underneath the 
precious neck and pressed her to her breast. 

“You have asked me why to many hard ques- 
tions, sweet one, which you know I cannot an- 
swer, but let me tell you, darling, all may yet 
be well. We cannot know why—it may not be 
best for us to know at the time why the ills of 
this life come to us; but you know there is One 
who does know, and He says: ‘What I do, thou 
knowest not now, but thou shalt know hereaft- 
er.’ Don’t youu remember that once we commit- 
ted all into His hands, and found peace? Let us 
try to do so again, and I tell you, sweet child, 
all may yet be well. 


“ “God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform.’ ” 


The weary one, after she had poured out her 
soul, sank back exhausted upon her pillows, and 
soon fell into a slumber peaceful and profound. 
Madame Revaire watched her a long while, but 
there was no movement save the easy rise and 
fall of the gentle bosom, and no sound but that 
of the deep breathing of a quiet sleeper. 

“Poor little darling!” murmured the aunt. “TI 
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am glad to see her sleep well at last. She is 
brave to bear up at all under all her deep sor- 
rows and harrowing memories, to say nothing 
of the new aches that have come into her heart. 
It has relieved her somewhat to tell it all to me.” 
And then she thought over her plans, whisper- 
ing to herself: ‘The doctor said if her distress 
of mind could not be removed, she must be di- 
verted. Well, mere sightseeing or pleasure-seek- 
ing does not divert her—she must be occupied, 
and nothing she can do interests her so much as 
caring for the needy. I can’t take her back home 
yet, so I must find something for her to do over 
here. Let me see: I think I’ll take-her back to 
Paris. We can soon find our way to the poor, 
and perhaps the novelty of conversing with her 
charges will add interest to her labors among 
them. This is now August. We shall have two 
months to stay, and within that time other things 
may develop which will clear some of the clouds 
from her sky, and if not, she may find herself 
so occupied between her two charitable enter- 
prises that she will at least preserve her reason. 
God bless the precious child! And He will bless 
her. One cannot do the noble work she does 
without reward at least in the world to come.” 
The dear soul tried to hope for the reward in 
this life, but so far there certainly had been no 
encouragement for that hope which her mortal 
eyes could see. Yet she possessed a sublime 
faith and “what is best for her will be done,” she 
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said, “and Ill trust all to Him Whose ways 
are past finding out.” 

It was late in the afternoon when Estelle went 
to sleep, and she did not awake until next morn- 
ing. She seemed refreshed. 

“Well, baby dear, we'll leave for Paris to- 
day,” her aunt said. 

“Why, aunty ” began Estelle, and then 
checked herself, and added, “but never mind. I'll 
be your baby, as you say, and let you take me 
where you will. I am ashamed to let you bear 
all the responsibility, but I am weak now, and I 
feel better when I yield to you. I am resolved 
to let your faith lead me. Nurse your baby 
back to womanhood, dear, brave soul, and she 
will repay you.” 

“Very well, darling. I have some plans for 
you, but we will not discuss them now.” 

The return by stage to Trieste was even more 
tedious than the journey when they came, but 
a pleasant voyage to Marseilles had a refreshing 
effect upon the invalid. The long jaunt by dili- 
gence from thence to Paris, however, was almost 
exhausting ; the Naples mail had not overtaken 
them in Vienna, and on their arrival there was 
still no rift in the clouds that the good old aunt 
was hoping and praying day by day would break 
away from Estelle’s sky. 

Madame Revaire was perfectly familiar with 
French, and she and her niece were guests at 
the hospitable home of her deceased husband’s 
relatives. The lady was a sister of M. Revaire. 
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She and her husband, M. La Fontaine, were 
both elderly and wealthy, and lived alone in their 
great house, their two sons having long before 
established homes of their own. They were 
kind-hearted and generous people, and were 
widely known in the districts of the poor for 
their deeds of charity. At the earnest request 
of their hosts, Madame Revaire and Estelle had 
spent part of their vacation with them for two 
seasons before, and had an abiding invitation to 
repeat their visit any summer. 

No time was lost in communicating to them 
the designs for Estelle’s diversion, and the two 
good people, who were very fond of her, entered 
heartily into her aunt’s scheme. 

It was not long before her new enterprise was 
put into execution. At the suggestion of “Un- 
cle La Fontaine,” the great building he had se- 
cured for the purpose had been divided into two 
departments, one for the aged and decrepit, and 
the other for the orphans and poor children. 
Estelle’s interest grew from day to day, and so 
occupied was almost every hour in organizing, 
and appointing, and personally supervising de- 
. tails, that her own troubles were crowded out. 
Her watchful, solicitous aunt was not a little 
gratified that the diversion the great doctor had 
advised had been provided, that the roses were 
again beginning to bloom in the pale cheeks, that 
her step was regaining its wonted elasticity. 

Fstelle’s new heartaches the good aunt kept 
entirely to herself; and she alone would de- 
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tect or comprehend the faraway look that some- 
times appeared in the eye, or the deep sigh that 
sometimes heaved from her bosom. The brave 
girl put forth her best efforts to be cheerful for 
the sake of “Uncle La Fontaine” and “Aunt Lu- 
cile,’ and chatted merrily to them of her ex- 
periences with her new protéges and their bright’ 
Gallic ways, so novel and entertaining to an 
American. Then often she would have some 
pathetic story to tell of some afflicted child or 
some poor old man or woman, so grateful for 
a little personal attention, encouraging word, or 
touch of the hand. These little incidents were 
always related with sympathetic tears in her 
eyes, and found a ready response in the affec- 
tionate nature of her kind host and hostess. 

Madame Revaire supported and encouraged 
her “baby” in all her efforts to be cheerful, she 
alone knowing the cost. Estelle always observed 
and appreciated the constant, loving sympathy of 
her aunt, and exerted herself to her uttermost 
to repay the dear soul for trying to “nurse her 
baby back to womanhood.” 

The two ladies were alone in Estelle’s room 
one day, when a servant entered, bearing their 
mail, which was received by Madame Revaire. 
With the first letter she looked upon there was a 
start and a nervous tremor of the old lady’s 
hands. 

“What is it, aunty?” exclaimed Estelle, as she 
rose up and looked over her aunt’s shoulder. 
She, too, started, and the blood surged to her 
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face and fled from it again. It was from 742 
—— Street, New York. 

“Open it, aunty, and let us see,” Estelle said 
in unsteady tones. It was brief: 


“New York, Aug. 21, 1825. 
“To Madame Lucretia Revaire, 
“Naples, Italy. 
“Dear Madam: In reply to yours of the first, 
I beg to say that Mr. Homer arrived in the city 
on July first, and left, on the following day, for 
New Orleans. He had been ill for many weeks. 
We are not advised at present of his further 
movements. Very respectfully, 
“ROBERT G. Exuiot, Secretary.” 


Estelle threw her arms around her aunt’s neck 
and exclaimed: “Oh, aunty! What a load is 
lifted from my heart! This is indeed a reward 
—an answer to my prayer that I might know 
that he is not dead!” And she took her seat 
again in front of her aunt, her face and eyes 
beaming with such a light as had not shown in 
them since the day the White Bird parted from 
the Vengeance. 

She had long before fully made up her mind 
that Reginald Homer, after all he knew, could 
never seek her with any peculiar interest. The 
humiliation which this belief caused her was 
unspeakable, but she exonerated him from all 
blame. He was a proud man, of highest birth, 
why should he think of seeking a girl whom he 
had found in a pirate’s den, claiming close rela- 
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tionship with that desperate robber and mur- 
derer? No, he never would! He never could! 
And he could not be expected to. Though cir- 
cumstances had twice brought them very near 
each other, and each had saved the other from 
cruel death, there were no obligations remaining 
—these were balanced—and it was meet that 
their relations should end there. 

It was true that he did seem attracted to her, 
but if he felt enough interest in her ever to seek 
her again, his design would doubtless be to un- 
ravel what must have been a mystery to him. 
He might even have a further purpose—to seek 
her favor—if that solution could possibly be sat- 
isfactory to his pride. 

It was possible that such thoughts were in his 
mind when he left New York so suddenly for 
New Orleans. If so, she was glad she was not 
there. She esteemed him, she admired him, she 
honored him, she was grateful to him, she—was 
conscious even down in her inmost soul that he 
had excited a peculiar and tender feeling for 
himself. But she would rather remember him 
thus than to have him add to her humiliation by 
coming to seek an explanation of all he saw 
and heard as necessary or preliminary to more 
intimate relations. 

It was not, could not be possible, that he would 
ever seek her for herself alone, independent of, 
and in spite of, all he knew; and yet on no other 
ground would she permit him to approach her. 
If he possessed a love for her that must depend 
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for its avowal upon the clearing away of any 
matter, mystery or what not, that to him seemed 
to affect her character, or the honor of her sta- 
tion, be the facts what they might, sooner than 
subject her pride to such an ordeal, she would 
spurn him from her presence, and—throttle her 
heart and die! So that rather than all this, and 
seeing no possibility of any alternative, she 
would accept it as the only portion the unhappy 
circumstances of her life would permit her to 
enjoy. 

And so she was sincerely glad she was not in 
New Orleans when he came—let her retain her 
present sentiment toward him, rather than have 
all transformed into bitterness. 

These were the thoughts that passed and re- 
passed through her mind while she sat motion- 
less and with closed eyes in front of her aunt. 
Madame Revaire knew that she was thinking out 
her problem, and was too wise to disturb her. 

Presently she opened her eyes, and smiled 
upon her aunt. It was a sweet but sad smile, 
and then she spoke: 

“Aunty, you know all, and can understand 
what I mean when I say this is all I asked for, 
all I can expect, all that is possible for me to 
have. I accept it, and as a fitting climax to all 
the demands of my ill-starred destiny, all the 
sorrow that has crowded into my life. Do not 
grieve over it, dear aunty. Your own life has 
been so full of misfortune, and you have been 
with me in so much of mine that you would 
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have gladly seen me have a brighter day than 
some stern fate that has followed me has seen fit 
to decree. But never mind, now. [I'll accept 
what has been given me, the knowledge that he 
lives, this is all I dared to ask for, and it has 
been bestowed. Let us be content that my 
prayer has been answered, and let me offer my- 
self with any other hunger my poor heart may 
have had, a sacrifice for the relief of other hu- 
man woes—the work I love—I ask no more.” 

Her loving aunt took the girl with her sad 
smile into her arms, held her close to her heart 
without a word, and wept. Estelle kissed her 
and soothed her, and, smiling down upon the 
dear old face, arose and went bravely about her 
duties. 


‘ CHAPTER VIII. 


Reginald arrived in Naples just a week after 
the objects of his search had left there. He ex- 
amined hotel registers without success—the la- 
dies had rented a house during their stay. He 
watched the streets, went to places of amuse- 
ment, and protracted his stay into weeks, hoping 
that he had preceded them. When he quitted 
Naples, he roamed vaguely from city to city, 
realizing, of course, that it would be by the 
merest chance if he came across them at all. 
Yet his impatience grew day by day, and his 
heart urged him on and on. With his’ vigorous 
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constitution, he had recuperated rapidly. His 
splendid face and form now showed scarcely 
a trace of his former illness, and his business 
not requiring him at home, he was able to prose- 
cute his search almost indefinitely. “But,” he 
asked himself, “to what avail?” 

Then he wrote to his New York office, asking 
if Madame Revaire had been heard from further, 
and if any clue to her whereabouts could be 
given. The answer reached him in London, and 
when he reflected that they had preceded him 
to Naples, and yet, in spite of his thorough 
search, he had found no trace of them, he real- 
ized more fully than ever how vain was his ef- 
fort to find them among the millions of Europe. 
It was now the first of September. According 
to their usual programme, they would be at home 
within one more month. His heart throbbed 
quickly at the thought. The fates could not 
keep them apart much longer. Within a few 
weeks he would again behold that beautiful face. 
It had long led him, in persistent search, back 
and forth, half around a continent, with a re- 
ward of only an hour in its presence. It had 
vanished, to be sought again on another conti- 
nent, but this time with no glimpse of its charm, 
and with no clue to guide the seeker. He might 
continue his efforts for the remaining month, but 
there was no promise of better success. He 
would not attempt it. He would return to New 
York, arrange his affairs for absence later than 
usual in the season, and force himself to wait, 
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in spite of his impatience, which was now grow- 
ing every hour. 

“Oh! Estelle,” he thought, “what is this that 
balks me on every hand? Whence this power 
that holds me from your side, or tears me so 
suddenly and helplessly from your presence, and 
still compels me to follow in your wake? Is 
some strange and inscrutable fate but toying 
with my heart, or is some kind spirit warning 
me—foreshadowing inevitable disappointment at 
the end? Strange, strange being—coming once, _ 
and again, into my life so abruptly, and vanish- 
ing as often with equal suddennness, you become 
almost as much of a mystery as that which sur- 
rounds you.” 

He had boarded his return ship, and was pac- 
ing the deck at night. Hours came and went; 
but he heeded them not; his mind was busy with 
the problems upon which time had shed no light. 
Back and forth he tramped, until tired nature 
forced him to his berth. 

“Estelle,” he mused, “say me not nay! The 
Unseen Hand has been leading me. Otherwise 
I would not have found you; otherwise you 
would not have been sent to deliver me, that 
I might live to defend your precious life; other- 
wise I would not have been inspired to seek you 
all these years. That same good spirit, in spite 
of all the fates that have so long interfered, 
will yet lead me to your feet. Then it will leave 
you to decide. What will you say, Estelle? I 
ask not that you yield to a fancied destiny, but 
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let your heart speak. Will it not plead for the 
great love I offer you? Did I not look down 
into your eyes, those ‘windows of a maiden’s 
soul,’ and did I not discern a secret there that 
could not be even whispered, and yet which 
unavoidably revealed itself to the responsive 
heart of the man who stood before you?” 

While he thus dispassionately dreamed and 
mused on his voyage, and, indeed, throughout 
the time he knew he must wait, Estelle, not 
believing it remotely possible he could love her 
so “in the face of all he knew,” had bidden her 
heart be still, and kept her word in sacrificing 
self on the altar she had chosen. 

To say she was not happy would not be true. 
Not a day passed that her hand and voice and 
her gentle labors did not supply human need 
and alleviate human suffering. Not a day passed 
when grateful looks and words were not be- 
stowed upon her, and these could not fail to 
bring gladness to her heart. That this same 
heart had its own secret achings—a void that 
none of these sweet things could fill—and that 
great sorrow and misfortune harrowed her mem- 
ory, she and her aunt and the Father knew. 
But these painful secrets were not suspected by 
those whom she relieved and made happy in 
her corners of two hemispheres. As for the 
outside world, with its selfishness, coldness, and 
dissipation, she did not seek it. It was not 
congenial to her taste; its frivolities did not at- 
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tract her, and it moved on its way, unconscious 
of her existence. 

October drew near, and our two ladies pre- 
ared for their departure. The “Lenoir Home” 
in Paris was placed under the general super- 
vision of “Uncle La Fontaine.” It was well 
equipped and supplied with an able corps of 
workers, and filled with hundreds of children 
and aged ones who were enjoying the benefits 
of Estelle’s munificent charity, when she and 
her aunt started on their homeward journey. 


a * * * * * * 


The servants had returned; the house was 
“swept and garnished” and brilliantly lighted 
when the carriage brought them to their gate 
in New Orleans one evening some weeks later. 

The morning after their arrival was a bright, 
lovely day. After an early breakfast, Estelle 
hurried over to the Orphanage, full of joyous 
anticipations, and was not disappointed. Mrs. 
Mason met her at the door, and threw her arms 
around her with happy exclamations, saying: 
“Oh! Miss Lenoir, I am so glad to see you 
again! Bless your dear soul! How overjoyed 
the children will be! Come into the parlor and 
let us have a chat while the little folks are tak- 
ing their breakfast.”’ Nearly the whole corps of 
Mrs. Mason’s assistants came in, a few at a 
time, as they could be spared from their posi- 
tions, and extended a cordial greeting to their 
much loved employer. 
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Estelle’s face was flushed and, but for that 
far-away look that would still creep into her 
eyes, might have seemed very happy, while the 
shade of sadness but lent a peculiar sweetness 
to her charming beauty. 

“The children have heard you are here, Miss 
Lenoir,’ one of the ladies said, “and we can 
scarcely restrain them; but there are not less 
than five hundred here now, and we have made 
them understand that you would hold a recep- 
tion in the park, where all can greet you.” 

The occasion was one that of itself was worth 
crossing the ocean to see. Without Estelle’s 
knowledge, Mrs. Mason had instructed the di- 
rectresses to make the children clearly under- 
stand that Miss Lenoir was their sole benefac- 
tress; that their home, clothing, food, books, 
and teachers, the park and all the sources of 
amusement, were supplied entirely by that young 
lady. Indeed, the little ones had been told so 
much about her kindness, love, and sympathy 
that they were all in a state of great expectancy 
and were looking forward to her coming on that 
first day of October with as much impatience 
and pleasurable anticipation as ever a family of 
children watched for the dawn of a Christmas 
morning. Not that they expected a visit from 
Santa Claus, with his shower of gifts—they 
had long enjoyed her bounty—but the thought 
that delighted them most was that they soon 
would behold the fair giver herself in person. 
Many of them knew her, of course, and remem- 
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bered the beautiful face that seemed to them 
that of an angel as she moved from cot to cot 
a few months before, trying to relieve their 
sufferings; but many others had been admitted 
after she went away, and had never seen her 
at all. 

Perhaps there is nothing sweeter or dearer to 
the heart than the love and gratitude of little 
children for those who show them kindness. 
And so, when Mrs. Mason, arm in arm with 
Estelle, entered the park, an hour later, a shout 
went up from the great crowd: “Yonder she is, 
boys and girls! Yonder she is!” 

The directresses tried to restrain them and 
bring them up in some sort of order, but no! 
they broke loose, like an army charging in the 
utmost disorder, all crying: “Yonder she is! 
Yonder she is! Miss Lenoir! Miss Lenoir!” 
And within two minutes that young lady was 
overwhelmed. They caught at her dress, they 
kissed her hands, they shouted her name, they 
jumped and scampered hither and thither in 
the highest glee. With the utmost difficulty 
the concentrated effort of all the directresses 
succeeded in having those who had greeted her 
to pass on, that the others might reach her. Es- 
telle, in the excitement of the occasion and in 
the pleasure she derived from the happiness 
of her little wards, never looked more beauti- 
ful; but she was embarrassed, when it was all 
over, to notice that a group of spectators had 
been attracted, and were looking on from with- 
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out the inclosure. In that promiscuous crowd 
could be seen some of almost every class of 
people, from the most delicate and refined to 
the commonest and the coarsest. From one 
side, a courtly gentleman looked on, with 
fascinated gaze, while from the midst of the 
assembly the eyes of a vicious-looking rufhan 
were also intently riveted upon the scene. The 
beauty, imnocence, and joy of the occasion 
seemed equally attractive to all. But Estelle 
drew herself farther away from them, and saun- 
tered with Mrs. Mason leisurely here and there 
among the children, smiling and speaking pleas- 
antly on all sides, 

The little folks had grown more orderly now, 
and followed her about, feasting their eyes on 
her beauty, and drinking in every word she said. 
It was noon when she returned to the building 
and, after making an engagement with Mrs. 
Mason for an inspection next day, and express- 
ing her delight at the “surprise party” that had 
been given her, she returned for rest and lunch 
with her aunt. Madame Revaire was most 
agreeably entertained by Estelle’s account of her 
“reception,” and was delighted to see a height- 
ened color in her darling’s cheeks and a brighter 
light in her eyes. 

“T told you so, aunty,” she said, “I told you 
I would be happy, and I am very, very happy. 
I know you will be glad when I tell you I have 
regained control of my heart and am my old 
self again.” . 
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She smiled tenderly, brightly, as she looked up 
into the eyes regarding her so affectionately, and 
added: “You thought I never would be a free- 
hearted girl again, didn’t you, you dear soul? 
But, aunty, what’s the use? Why should my 
life be spent in ceaseless moaning over the in- 
evitable? Let it all sink into oblivion now, 
and let me come forth purified and strengthened 
for the cherished work God has given me to 
do.” 

Estelle kissed her aunt fondly, brushed away 
the tears, and patted the dear face with her 
hand, while she said cheerfully; “Never mind, 
my beloved guardian angel, that you have al- 
ways been! Never mind! I know of what 
you are thinking, and I know that those tears 
are for me; but, dear heart, I do not forget 
that you, too, bore your share in that awful fate 
that befell us so long ago, and has haunted us 
with its ghosts and shadows from that day to 
this. We cannot bury those awful memories, 
but a better day has dawned at this hour. It 
would be ignoble in me if I should let any con- 
sideration for self, however precious to my 
heart, intervene, and prevent me from adapting 
myself to the occasion, and doing my uttermost 
to make life happier for you—you who have 
suffered so much for me. Yes, dear aunty, you 
shall be happier from this moment, if I can 
make you so. Don’t you believe me? You 
shall see,” 

Madame Revaire was happy. Yes, she told 
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herself so—indeed, she felt she must be; Es- 
telle had said she should be, and had determined 
to make her so at any cost to her dear self. She 
would not, must not, disappoint the darling of 
her heart. Indeed, why shouldn’t she be happy? 
Estelle was happy, and this, the dearest ob- 
ject of her life, being attained, what obstacle 
remained? But was Estelle really happy? Yes, 
she said so, and she certainly looked so—yet— 
and the dear old lady grew thoughtful. 

“She is full of the excitement of her happy ex- 
periences of the day and, under her discipline 
and excellent system, matters will move 
smoothly on, and she will keep herself im- 
mersed in her labors. In her innocence, she 
honestly believes that with this she will be con- 
tent. She feels herself fortified in the strong 
castle of her will; what will become of that cas- 
tle if Reginald Homer should appear upon the 
scene °” 


* x * * x * * 


On account of the peculiar circumstances 
which had affected the lives of these ladies, 
they had lived quite in seclusion since coming 
to the city, some three years before. Visitors 
did not come, nor were they expected. Madame 
Revaire found all the social enjoyment she re- 
quired in the society of her lovely niece; and 
Estelle was so much in love with her work and 
so engrossed in all its details, that, as a little 
world of her own, it seemed to satisfy all natural 
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desire for association with her fellow-beings. 
Her beauty and grace of course attracted atten- 
tion. Men’s admiring glances met her frequently 
when her affairs required her presence on the 
street, but no introduction could be obtained, and 
her stately bearing forbade any approach. In 
her visits to the sick she had often come into 
closer contact with the physicians, some of them 
young and attractive; but beyond the necessary 
intercourse regarding the patients, every effort 
to engage her or to excite her interest had been 
kindly but firmly discouraged, and with such 
calm dignity that past the professional line no 
one had dared to venture. 

It was not that she was disposed to be cold or 
repellent toward the other sex, but however sus- 
ceptible or responsive her wornan’s heart might 
have been to tender sentiment, her proud, sensi- 
tive nature revolted at the thought of any event 
that would necessarily open the door to the pain- 
ful and humiliating secret of her life. 

Even Reginald Homer, meeting her casually 
or in a professional capacity, would have fared 
no better than other men at her hands. He 
might have made an impression no other man 
had ever made, but he would have been none the 
wiser. By some circumstance she did not under- 
stand and for which she was not responsible, he 
had come into her life and its mystery, with 
all the consequences which had followed. But 
she had dismissed all this now, she said, and 
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had regained her old independence and self- 
control. 

In the late afternoon of the day on which the 
conversation last recorded took place, Madame 
Revaire and Estelle were together in the latter’s 
boudoir. ‘Aunty,’ Estelle said, turning suddenly 
to her companion, whose face was beaming with 
pleasure, as she listened to the musical voice 
so much more cheerful than for months before, 
“Aunty, I feel as though we should attire our- 
selves appropriately for the new dawn. Sup- 
pose you get out for me that pale blue dress you 
always said was the loveliest I ever wore. It 
has been packed away with the rose leaves you 
placed with it, and ought to be sweet. But Nan- 
nette can get it for me if you cannot find it. I 
would have called her, but I wanted to be alone 
with you.” 

She was standing before a tall mirror, ar- 
ranging her long, beautiful, dark hair with ex- 
quisite taste, far better than her maid could have 
done. Madame Revaire found the favorite robe, 
and the atmosphere of the room was soon redo- 
lent with the delicate odor as the pale petals 
fell to the floor from the soft, shimmering folds. 
Entering with much zest into the pretty con- 
ception of dressing to correspond with the happy 
state of mind the sweet girl enjoyed, she said: 
“Let me be your maid now and dress you for our 
own little occasion.” 

“Oh! that will be charming, aunty, dear; I 
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am sure I would rather have you than the most 
accomplished maid from Paris!” 

When all was done, her aunt, scissors in hand, 
reached out of the window, over which a luxu- 
riant vine was climbing, and, turning, said: 
“Now let me place these pink roses in your hair 
and you will be complete—ready for our dawn, 
which has the unique distinction of coming at 
the twilight hour.” 

“You are becoming romantic, sweet aunty,” 
laughed Estelle, as she submitted to the decora- 
tion. ‘And now,” she added, “I must be your 
maid, and I shall dress you in black silk, which 
I think is so becoming to you.” 

The old lady gave herself up to every tender 
touch, even permitting a dark red rose in her 
white hair. 

“There!” exclaimed her “maid,” when she had 
finished. ‘There, madame, you look as ma- 
jestic as a queen!” 

“And you, my darling, are my princesse, the 
loveliest of two continents!” adding to herself, 
““as a bride adorned for her husband!’ ” 

Estelle blushed and smiled at the compliment 
she heard. That which she did not hear was dis- 
creetly guarded—it might have awakened a 
thought she had forced to slumber. Arm in arm, 
they descended to the spacious dining room, 
where the faithful and affectionate servants had 
spread a most delicious repast. The occasion 
passed off with merriment and much pleasure 
to both. 
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“And now,” said Estelle, taking her aunt by 
the arm, “‘let’s go to the parlor and complete 
our little celebration with music.” 

Madame Revaire had not yet recovered from 
her long journey, but was determined to humor 
every wish that would conduce to the gratify- 
ing and happy change that had come over her 
darling. 

“Truly,” she thought, “this does seem like 
coming out from darkness into light!’ Estelle 
smiled, her beautiful teeth gleaming as the rich 
red lips parted, and she said: “Take a seat, 
aunty, where I can see you as I play and sing for 
you.” The selections were lively and brilliant, 
and the sweet tones of the piano blended delight- 
fully with Estelle’s fine contralto. She sang like 
one inspired. Madame Revaire was charmed. 
She smiled happily and proudly as the music 
ceased, and the loving singer came over, laid her 
hand on her brow, and kissed her. 

“It was delightful, my precious child,” said 
Madame Revaire, “perfectly delightful, and alto- 
gether I am enjoying a more blissful state of 
mind than for many a day.” 

“I am so glad, dear aunty,” Estelle replied, 
“and I am sure that the happier change which 
we mutually feel has come into our lives is sig- 
nificant of a more auspicious future. It is only 
seven o'clock now, but I can see you are very 
tired, and I must not keep you up. If you 
feel like retiring, let me assist you.” 
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“You may go with me to my room, dear, 
and I will rest on the lounge.” 

Estelle returned to the drawing-room. Her 
face was radiant, and in that “baby blue,” her 
aunt’s choice of all the colors she ever wore— 
the pink roses adorning her hair and blending 
with the tint in her cheeks—she indeed looked 
superb. 

For half an hour longer the piano gave forth 
its liveliest tones, and the sweet voice sang the 
happiest songs of the school-girl days. Then 
suddenly her eye fell upon an old, tender ballad 
she used to sing in her saddest hours—it had 
seemed so appropriate. Many a time before had 
the fair fingers wandered in nervous quiver over 
the keys, while the voice, in tremulous tones, 
sang words that seemed the language of the 
lonely heart. 

But it was not appropriate now. She quickly 
passed it by. A gay piece came next, but it 
did not suit her, and she turned on to another 
and another; but the spell seemed broken—none 
could please, and presently she was involuntarily 
turning the leaves backward. When she paused, 
the first page she had discarded was before her, 
and she gazed in a helpless manner and with 
features growing pale upon the words.  In- 
stinctively, the fingers began to play and the 
voice took up the song. Softly, sweetly, sadly, 
came the words, while the hands trembled and 
the deep-toned instrument seemed to groan with 
a sudden sorrow that had overwhelmed it. 
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Still, as by some irresistible spell, the fingers 
flew on over the keys, the voice continued its 
plaintive wail, the face grew paler, the bosom 
heaved, the eyes became blinded with tears, sobs 
broke forth, and the gentle performer broke 
down entirely. Resting her head upon her folded 
arms, the poor girl moaned and wept bitterly. 
She who was so happy less than an hour before 
was now Of all creatures most miserable. 

The pages in her earlier history, with their 
mystery then unknown to herself, seemed to 
pass before her, and made her shudder. Her 
later years at school passed by her—pleasant 
years, except for the grim secret harbored in 
her breast, and the fact that she was debarred 
the privilege of joining with the other girls in 
talking of loved ones and “home, sweet home.” 
Rapidly in the retrospect that followed came 
the first startling meeting with Reginald Homer, 
and the next, three years later, when he came 
again, this time in the form of a gallant hero in 
her defense. And now she trembled violently 
—his very presence seemed by her side as she 
recalled her peculiar sensations in the interview 
with him that same hour on the White Bird, and 
the pangs that tortured her at the parting. 

Estelle now rose to her feet; the retrospec- 
tion had reached its climax. A nervous tremor 
shook her form: “Is it only gratitude?” she asked 
herself, as she strove to analyze the final result 
of all this review. “I owe my rescue from an 
awful fate to Reginald Homer; have I confused 
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my gratitude with a tenderer feeling and mis- 
taken one for the other? No! No! would that 
it were a mistake!” 

She turned and took her seat again, and re- 
sumed in softer tone, her emotion increasing as 
she proceeded: “But he 1s my ideal of a true 
gentleman; he would not humiliate me, and 
hence will never seek me, even if he loves me. 
Then, oh! my heart,” she cried, as she pressed 
her clasped hands to her side; “oh! my heart, 
what pain is this? Indeed, he does not—cannot 
—care for me—he would be self-deceived if he 
thought so, without first attempting to clear 
away the clouds that obscure me. He cannot 
attempt this; he will not attempt it, so if he 
had a tender feeling for me he has crushed out 
its life. Oh! then why should he linger about 
me in spirit when I know he himself will never 
come ?” 

Suddenly, she wiped the tears from her eyes 
and sat upright, trembling with nervous excite- 
ment—the “spiritual” presence had almost made 
her superstitious. Could he be dead? 

Just then the iron gate opened and shut with 
a sharp sound. Footfalls came rapidly along the — 
stone walk and ran up the granite steps. <A 
brisk ring of the doorbell followed. Estelle 
was startled and bewildered. What could it 
mean? No one ever came to the house from 
the front, and the Orphanage was on the oppo- 
site side. Some stranger had probably made a 
mistake. It was now half-past eight o’clock, 
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the servants had all been dismissed; and there 
was no one to answer the ring but herself. She 
hastily brushed her face and rose to go and send 
this luckless stranger on his way. 

When she opened the door, the tall form of a 
man stood in the shadow, but he immediately 
stepped into the brilliant light, hat off, hand ex- 
tended, and, with a happy smile and rapturous 
tone, exclaimed: “At last!” 

He looked as if he would catch her in his 
arms, as she hesitated, speechless in her amaze- 
ment and excitement, but he restrained himself, 
as at the next moment she took the proffered 
hand. | 

Estelle looked up into his face an instant, the 
embodiment of loveliness, but so full of commin- 
gled emotions and so startled that her lips posi- 
tively refused to move, even in a smile. The 
great door closing automatically, she mechanic- 
ally led her visitor into the parlor, and, motion- 
ing him to a seat, quickly withdrew her other 
hand, which in her confusion she had forgotten 
was still in his clasp, and immediately fled 
from the room by another door without a word! 

Reginald Homer had not taken the chair, and 
now stood dumfounded. 

“What in Heaven’s name does this mean?” he 
said to himself, his smile changing into an ex- 
pression of acute anxiety. 

“Has she escaped me again? Why did I not 
give way to my impulse and clasp her in my 
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arms, and hold her to my breast and compel ker 
to listen to my love!” 

Recalling the scene on the White Bird, he ex- 
claimed: “This is the second time I have lost 
my opportunity !” 

Yes, she was gone, this strange and strangely 
beautiful creature! She had disappeared again 
as suddenly and silently as on that dark, eventful 
night when he first beheld her. 

There was no alternative; he had to await 
developments ; and what would these be? Would 
her aunt again appear and urge him to leave, 
as she had done before? He could not be rude, 
but—neither could he go! MHe had not been 
seeking this charmer of his soul all these years 
to let her escape him now that he had found 
her. If go he must, in obedience to a lady’s 
commands, then Madame Revaire must listen 
first to the story of his heart, which he would 
greatly prefer to pour into Estelle’s ear, and 
he would plead with her to plead for him. 

Thus he paced the floor in keenest suspense, 
when another thought occurred to him: “Per- 
haps in this young lady’s overwrought concep- 
tion of propriety, she has thought to bring in 
her parents and introduce me to them on this 
my first visit to her home. But why didn’t she 
speak to me? Perhaps she did, but I did not hear 
her. And, then, she looked so startled, so fright- 
ened—it cannot be she did not recognize me!” 
He drew out his watch—five minutes had passed 
—it seemed to him it had been a year! 
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Just then the door opened quietly, and Estelle 
appeared, pale, beautiful, anxious, confused. 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Homer,” she began, 
with a faint smile, and that musical voice that 
thrilled him through and through, “I did not 
mean to be rude, but I was so surprised that I 
was startled; and you will understand that such 
a flood of recollections rushed over me I be- 
came confused and lost my presence of mind.” 

She had paused just within the door, and 
Reginald, yet standing, confronted her, his coun- 
tenance still betraying his anxiety. 

“You look troubled,” she continued, advancing 
toward him, with a gentle appeal in her face 
and tone, and as she looked up into his face, 
added, pleadingly: “I hope you will forgive me!” 

“Indeed, I will,” he exclaimed, with the smile 
that had won her heart, and the blood again 
rushed to Estelle’s face. 

“I ran out,” she continued, before he could 
speak again, “to call my aunt; but she was weary 
and had retired with a headache. She asked 
me to present her compliments and her regrets 
and to ask you to call again, when we can give 
you a more cordial reception; and,” she added, 
smiling, ‘I promise not to be so silly next time.” 
With this, she extended her hand to say good-by. 

He took the hand, but his smile vanished and 
his face blanched, while his form positively trem- 
bled. 

“Miss Lenoir,” he began, speaking in intense 
earnestness, “do not send me away thus, I beg 
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you! I entreat you, do not send me away! I 
comprehend you, I think, and fully appreciate 
your proper regard for conventionalities, and 
that your family should be present upon the 
first call of a stranger. Please allow me to 
say that, as your aunt is indisposed, I would 
be most happy to meet your father and mother.” 

Estelle’s face grew deadly pale. She quickly 
withdrew the hand he held, and placed it over 
her almost fainting heart, as she sank into a 
chair, faltering the words: “I have no father 
and mother !” 

Reginald leaned over her, his face expressing 
the deepest remorse, almost consternation, 

“My God!’ he exclaimed, in agony, “My God! 
What have I done? What have I done? What 
a cruel blunder I have committed! Can you 
ever forgive me?” 

Estelle, with bowed head and face buried in 
her hands, was struggling hard against over- 
powering emotion. In a few moments she was 
able to speak. 

“Do not be distressed,” said the sweet voice, in 
a low tone, as the eyes looked down. “Your 
request was natural and proper. You did not 
know. I do not get used to my sorrow, and 
you will not wonder at the shock the reference 
recalls, if you ever understand,” and she closed 
her eyes, with a shudder. “But I must bid you 
good night now, Mr. Homer,” adding, “I really 
am glad to see you, and I hope, if you call again, 
I shall be more composed.” 
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She had risen to her feet with the last words, 
and again extended her hand. 

Reginald Homer, after he had recovered from 
his grief over the loss of his own parents, had 
been a stranger to mental distress of any sort 
until he had come across the path of Estelle 
Lenoir. But now it seemed to him that suspense 
had been his haunting demon for years, and 
trouble was coming his way with relentless 
sweep. 

He took the gentle hand in his, and said, in 
tones of so much feeling that Estelle started: 

“T am deeply distressed that I caused you so 
much pain, and I must not grieve you further 
by disregarding your wishes, but I must con- 
fess that I cannot, with all my strength, re- 
strain my heart any longer. Let me linger just 
long enough to say that, after a more than three 
years’ search for you, over two continents, with 
a reward of only one hurried hour in your pres- 
ence, I cannot leave you now—without telling 
you that I love you!” 

Estelle trembled like a leaf. 

He continued: “Send me away, if you will. 
I must go if I cause you more distress, but, oh! 
Estelle—let me call that sweet name as Ihave 
a thousand times in my dreams both night and 
day—I love you! I love you with a tender- 
ness and power beyond any conception within 
the scope of the human mind! Must I go—will 
you send me away without giving me any hope 
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of a response in your heart to this love which I 
pour out at your feet?” 

Estelle, still trembling, had withdrawn her 
hand, and stood, with fingers in nervous play, 
alternately blushing and paling before this 
princely looking man, her eyes rising and fall- 
ing before his gaze as he so eloquently told the 
dearest and sweetest secret of his soul. 

Perhaps she had never looked so perfectly 
beautiful, with the changing lights and shadows 
that chased each other across her face. She 
may have seemed a weak, nervous girl—she had 
had enough in her young life to make her so 
—but she was not. Indeed, she had proven her- 
self a woman beyond her years, and on this oc- 
casion was not less so. There was so much at 
stake which the world knew not, nay, which Reg- 
inald Homer did not know, that all her strong 
womanhood was required now, and it came to 
her support. In spite of that declaration always 
sO precious to a woman’s heart—not less so to 
hers—and in spite of the fact that this is the 
most intense moment in a woman’s life, yet by 
force of a will long trained and disciplined by 
painful experience, she succeeded in controlling 
herself, 

“Please be seated, Mr. Homer,” she said, in 
subdued but uneven tone. 

He obeyed, surprised by this sudden change 
from the excitement of a timid maiden to the 
determined demeanor of a queen. He had called 
her by that name in his dreams, but he had not 
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before realized how subject, indeed, he could be 
made to feel under the sway of the imperial pres- 
ence now before him. 

Estelle had taken a chair immediately in front 
of him, and continued, in a tone tremulous, in 
spite of her will: 

“Any woman would feel honored by such a 
declaration as you have just made to me. No 
true woman would deal lightly with the sincere 
offering of a true man’s devotion, whether she 
could respond to it or not. There is no doubt 
in my mind about your earnestness and sincer- 
‘ity. You have, without reserve, revealed to me 
all that you hold most sacred and precious in 
your heart, and I would be wholly unworthy 
of such confidence, such honor, if I were to send 
you away without at least a sympathetic and kind 
consideration of all you have told me. I appre- 
ciate it profoundly, and thank you with all my 
heart.” 

She paused, to steady her voice, which was 
getting almost beyond control. 

“But,” she resumed, with effort, “ a lifetime 
matter is too serious to be precipitate about, 
and you will concede that this is all very pre- 
cipitate. I am not forgetting all you said about 
the length of time you have cared for me, but 
why showd you care?” she asked nervously. 

“Is there not room to suspect that, with all 
your honest sincerity, you still have followed a 
fancy, and have been self-deceived? What could 
there have been in your very limited acquaintance 
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to excite such sentiment toward me as you have 
expressed to-night? Indeed,” she continued bit- 
terly, ‘was there not much that might have caused 
indifference, to say the least? There is too 
much involved, Mr. Homer,” and she looked at 
. him in great earnestness, “on your account, to 
say nothing of myself—you cannot afford to al- 
low yourself to feel as you have expressed your- 
self unless you have weighed every word you 
have spoken and considered all possible conse- 
quences. You are much to me, apart from the 
response you seek.” She spoke with deep feel- 
ing, with tears in her eyes. 

“God knows I do not forget your brave and 
fearful risk of life for me, and that I owe the 
life I posses to your valiant hand. But you ask 
not gratitude—you plead for much more.” 

She paused again, trembling with emotion, In 
a few moments she regained control, looked at 
him tenderly with moistened eyes, and continued, 
“My friend, my valued friend, I would save you 
from a fatal mistake. Would the love you offer 
bear a crucial test?” 

She stopped once more, and trembled under 
the conflict between her heart and her pride, 
while her face grew paler and almost stern. 

“Do you recall,” she began again, “do you re- 
call, I say, all you saw and heard on that dread- 
ful night and in that dreadful place where you 
first beheld the woman to whom you offer your 
love? Do you remember that the only other 
time you found her she was in the vicinity of 
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this same dismal den of an awful criminal? 
Have you reasoned upon these things, her con- 
nection with them—nay, her relation to that 
criminal ?” 

Her tone hardened, and her eyes blazed as she 
went on: 

“Mr. Homer, when you reflect, in the face of 
all you have seen and heard, would you dare risk 
your love in such hands? And with the same 
knowledge in possession of the world, would you 
dare face that world in acknowledgment of your 
love? In brief, you have given me the right to 
ask, nay, made it my duty to repeat and demand, 
can your love bear this crucial test ?” 

Estelle’s face presented a deadly pallor as she 
proceeded, reviving shocking memories as well 
as her own recent reflections, and strangling her 
heart within as it struggled to confess its love 
and give way to the love it craved. 

Reginald had repeatedly attempted to speak, 
but her hand waved him down. He must hear 
her through. The conditions she was laying 
down were stern and inflexible, but they were 
indispensable, and the more she emphasized them 
in detail, the more essential they seemed, the 
more convinced she felt that he would be power- 
less to meet them. Hence as a realization of all 
that was involved came running over her, she 
rose to her feet, trembling and almost haggard. 
Immediately turning from him, she made a step 
forward, ready to sweep away in all the bitter- 
mess Of humiliation and wounded pride if he 
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should quail a moment before the standard she 
had raised. 

Reginald was already on his feet, impatient to 
be heard, when, with lips quivering, her white, 
beautiful, but agonized face looked into his, half 
across her shoulder, and her choking voice, ring- 
ing with all the aching anguish of her heart, 
piteously cried, “Speak quickly! Oh, speak 
quickly, and let me go!” 

“I do speak quickly !” he exclaimed with great 
feeling, “and I cannot let you go!” as he placed 
himself immediately in front of her with hands 
extended in pleading gesture. “I meet all your 
conditions!” he cried, ‘‘and, oh! Estelle, how 
could you humiliate me so? Where is my honor 
that I should offer you a love qualified by condi- 
tions? Precipitate! Yes, the heart knows no 
deliberation. Fancy! Yes, if the overpowering 
fascination of face, form, and voice be fancy! 
Impulse! Yes, the God-given impulse of the 
soul, leading me irresistibly on and on to the 
only woman on the face of the earth I could ever 
love! Reason! ask it not! Love has none! It 
is a passion, a power that dethrones reason and | 
utterly ignores mystery! Will my love bear the © 
crucial test? Will it stand in the face of all I 
have seen and heard and know, and bear ac- 
knowledgment before all the world besides? Yes! 
yes! a thousand times yes! In God’s name, if He 
give me an angel, how dare I ask or care how 
or whence that angel came?” 

“Oh, Estelle!” and his voice quivered with his 
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strong emotion, “dear, beautiful Estelle, it is now 
your turn to speak quickly! Can you not believe 
me? Will you not trust me? Do you not love 
me?” His magnificent form towered above her, 
and his handsome face beamed with the mighty 
feeling his lips expressed, as his arms stretched 
out to her with the last words, and Estelle, trem- 
bling under a tumult of emotions, culminating in 
inexpressible relief and sweetest joy, fell forward 
into his embrace! 

He had attained her standard! He had stood 
the test! 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, burying her face in pure 
abandon against his shoulder, “oh! such a love 
as this! It fulfills all the requirements of my 
heart—I can ask for no more!” 

Recollections of all her suspense and suffering 
darted through her mind at this moment, and she 
shuddered; but when the blissful culmination 
dawned upon her again in fullest reality she 
nestled closer, and exclaimed: 

“Oh! I am so happy—can this be real?” And 
then she raised her head, with questioning eyes, 
looking up into his face as if to reassure herself. 
But her own face was at once so radiantly beau- 
tiful with blushes, smiles, and ecstatic joy that 
Reginald impulsively clasped her again, and their 
lips met in love’s first kiss! 

Then again, even with her face against his 
breast, she suddenly trembled. An _ undefined 
fear shot through Reginald’s mind. He held 
the precious girl in his arms at last, and she had 
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said she was happy. But she was so strange— 
he had snatched her in a moment as she was 
about to disappear again from his sight, and 
now she ominously shook in his embrace; would 
she free herself from him and once more be 
lost in an impenetrable mystery? He wound 
his arms more closely about her as if deter- 
mined by his own physical power to contend 
with any, fate that might attempt to tear her 
away from him, and then in anxious tone he 
spoke: 

“Tell me, Estelle, tell me, or my heart will 
burst, are you not my own, mine forever? You 
aout you were happy; but ‘tell me, do you love 

me! 99 

“Such love as yours,” she answered in un- 
even and almost reverent tone, as one hand 
reached up and rested on his shoulder—“such 
love as you offer me is inspired from the throne 
of God. He has sent you to me; He gives me 
to you, and I am yours. DoT love you?” She 
turned her face up to his, and with all the new 
sweet joy of her heart beaming in her eyes, said, 
“Ask of the angels; they can tell you more than 
my lips can express!” 

It was not the rapturous enthusiasm of the 
lover that spoke those words; they came in gen- 
tle cadence and with a pure, sweet smile that 
seemed reflected from heaven. 

Reginald would have kissed the precious lips, 
but she buried her face again as another tremor 
shook her frame. 
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“Let me rest here a moment,” the sweet voice 
went on. “You do not understand the depth of 
feeling that moves me so, but you will when 
you know all.” In a moment more she released 
herself. “Let us sit down,” she said; “I have 
something to say to you. 

“This is all so strange—so wonderful a cul- 
mination of the extraordinary events of that 
day !” 

“The date extends farther back than that 
day,” he said. 

She looked at him thoughtfully, and recalled 
his declaration that he had been attracted to her 
from the first, and had sought her from that 
day to this. Then she asked with deep inter- 
est, pronouncing his name for the first time, 
his own heart swelling with the question: 

“Reginald, why did—how could you love me 
so?” 

He took her hand, smiled, and said while his 
heart throbbed excitedly over all suggested by 
her inquiry: 

“And, Estelle, may I ask, with equal pro- 
priety, why my love found the response it 
sought? I can answer for both, I think. In- 
deed, you yourself a few moments ago indicated 
the answer, perhaps, in part at least. When the 
Creator forms two hearts for each other and they 
meet, is there not inevitably a mute appeal from 
one to the other before time can permit or 
tongue or lips can frame words to speak?” 

She blushed deeply as again that island event 
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and that White Bird interview recurred to her 
mind. Smiling in half confusion, she said, “On 
this occasion I may not attempt an argument to 
oppose your theory.” 

And then a shade of seriousness seemed to 
dim the radiance on her brow, and she resumed: 
“Reginald, I beg you to forgive me for doubt- 
ing and humiliating you so a while ago—all this 
you will understand, too, later on. I re 

“Don’t refer to it, you precious girl,” he in- 
terrupted. “I assure you I am quite willing to 
have paid that or any price for the happiness I 
now enjoy. My love for you, Estelle, will ad- 
mit of no question of anything you do or say,” 
and he pressed her hand to his lips, his face 
glowing with happiness and his eyes looking into 
hers with all the confidence of his words. 

“Thank you,” she said, “that is very noble 
and sweet. But, Reginald, while I prize your 
unqualified faith and love, and nothing less 
would have been listened to—you are entitled 
to all you do not know of the mystery that en- 
velops the past of the woman to whom you so 
bravely and nobly intrust your happiness 
and i 

“Estelle,’ again interrupted the chivalrous 
and ardent lover, “Estelle, my darling, I have 
told you I had but one request to make, and that 
was your love. You have given me that; it was 
the only gift this side of heaven essential to my 
complete happiness. I know I have it, and I am 
supremely content. Now, you sweet, con- 
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scientious little one, you will grieve me if you 
insist that I am entitled to more.” 

“But my happiness could never be complete if 
I should keep any secret from you, and espe- 
cially one which so deeply concerns me. So now, 
my noble knight, I know you will not interpose 
any obstacle to the unalloyed happiness of the 
woman you love.” 

Again that smile she admired so much played 
over his face, and, bowing, he said: “I kiss the 
hand of my queen in token of my submission to 
her commands, content to know that my love and 
allegiance can only be made more and more se- 
cure by things present or things to come, be 
they revealed or unrevealed.” 

“You do make me so happy!” she exclaimed 
earnestly, as they both rose to their feet. “And,” 
she continued, “God help me to prove worthy 
and never to disappoint a love so great, so noble 
as this.” | 

She spoke with a tremor in her voice and a 
deep, tender look in her eyes, and then resumed: 
“My dear prophetic aunt predicted early this 
evening that a future was about to dawn which 
would compensate for all that was absent from 
the past, though her vision did not reveal the 
form of the hero who has so unexpectedly come 
upon the scene. But now he must appear be- 
fore her in person, and I am sure she will ac- 
cept his presence as an additional revelation, and 
feel confirmed in her prophecy. She will be 
alone to-morrow; I have an engagement. Call 
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and see her. I appoint ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing. And now,” she asked, looking up and 
smiling and blushing in all the radiance of her 
beauty and happiness, “will you let me go?” 

“Yes,” he said, as he caught her again in his 
arms and kissed the precious lips, “the clock in 
the steeple strikes eleven, and, as you have made 
me the happiest man on this continent, I'll let you 
go until to-morrow evening.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


Promptly at ten o’clock the next morning 
Reginald was admitted. He had time to think a 
few minutes over the precious scenes of the pre- 
ceding night before Madame Revaire appared. 

The first words he had spoken as he entered 
the front door came back to his mind—“At last!’ 
What cared he now for all his long waiting, ex- 
tensive journeys, desperate ventures, narrow es- 
capes? He was so lost in the ecstasy of his hap- 
piness that he was not aware of another pres- 
ence until he felt a touch on his arm and turned 
to confront Madame Revaire, stately and noble, 
yet wearing a cordial smile. Reginald started— 
instinctively thinking of a similar incident the 
first time he ever saw her. The rich blood suf- 
fused his handsome face as he bowed, grasped 
her extended hand, and said, “I beg your par- 
don, madame. [I am so glad to see you!” 
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Madame Revaire shook hands heartily and re- 
plied, still smiling: “I am sure I am most happy 
to see you, Mr. Homer, and to welcome you on 
your visit to our home. Perhaps I was unfor- 
tunate, however, in interrupting what seemed to 
be a very pleasant train of thought. Please be 
seated.” 

Reginald colored again, and, bowing with a 
smile, said: “Your presence is most welcome to 
me, madame, at this moment.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Homer. I regret I was not 
able to see you last evening, but we arrived only 
the day before, and I was travel-worn.” 

“Yes, I can understand. I regretted to hear 
of your indisposition, and trust you have re- 
covered.” (He did not say that he regretted 
her absence, however!) 

“I am very well, thank you, sir, and quite 
happy to be at home again. We heard, much to 
our regret, that you had been very ill since we 
saw you. Your New York office not having 
heard from you for so long a time, we feared 
something serious had happened to you—we 
heard the guns after you left us.” 

“Yes, my illness, resulting from an injury in 
that engagement, detained me on board the 
Vengeance, and it was eight weeks before I re- 
turned to New York. But I am entirely well 
now indeed, never felt so well in my life,” he 
added lightly, hoping to change the subject to 
a matter more tender and precious than a fight 
with pirates. 
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“Madame,” he said with great warmth in his 
tone, looking into her face, “you will excuse my 
impatience, but I am not naturally inclined to 
hesitate when I have a matter of importance to 
attend to. My honor and duty call me to you at 
once to ask for the hand of your beautiful niece, 
whom I have loved from the first to the present 
with steadily increasing depth and strength. I 
know I am asking for that which is nearest to 
your heart, but if you can be convinced that her 
happiness is involved and can believe me worthy 
of so sacred a trust, I hope you will not with 
hold your approval.” 

The good lady’s face paled and then recovered 
its color again. “Mr. Homer,” she began with 
evident emotion, “when you know all, you will 
better understand than you possibly can now 
how dear to my heart, as you say—how very 
dear that precious girl is to me. I am not sur- 
prised that you, as an appreciative man, should 
have been fascinated from the moment your eye 
beheld her, or your ear heard her voice. She is 
marvelously beautiful in feature and form, and 
her voice is music. Therefore, I say I am not 
surprised that you have yielded to her charms, 
while I know that a man of your evident pene- 
tration must feel that these are not superficial, 
and are only indicative of an equally beautiful 
character. Indeed, 1f you are irresistibly drawn 
to her by what you see and hear, then when you 
learn the actual depth of the precious current 
which thus indicates its real character by the 
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music and beauty on its surface, you will awaken 
to a realization of the value of the prize you 
have won. Of this you can as yet form no ade- 
quate opinion. As her only guardian it is meet 
that you come to me. But what have I to say? 
With her gentle hand she saved your life. By 
the strength and skill of your right arm you 
rescued her from death—God directed it all, and 
then He must have intended you for each other 
—why should I interfere? Mr. Homer, I know 
no more of you than you do of us, but by some 
intuition, inspired no doubt from on High, I be- 
lieve you to be a gentleman, a man good and 
true, worthy of the confidence you seek. Es- 
telle deserves, and to insure her happiness she 
will need, the greatest gift of God to woman, a 
strong man’s mighty love and tender care. 
Nothing remains but for me to bestow my feeble 
blessing, as I do, and commit all into His hands.” 

Reginald was perceptibly affected. His tone 
was full of emotion when he said, ‘““Madame, I 
am deeply grateful to you for all you have said. 
While you augment my happiness by the sweet 
tributes you pay to the character of the one and 
the only one I have chosen out of all the world 
of women I have known, you humble me by your 
kind words about myself, and bring vividly to 
my mind the grave responsibility that rests upon 
me. I pray that I may not fall before the stand- 
ard you have raised, or disappoint the precious 
life that will depend upon me.” 

“But, Mr. Homer,” resumed Madame Revaire 
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in a graver tone, “there remains much that you 
must know. We will not permit you to enter a 
dark mystery when you enter this family 

“Pardon me, madame,” interrupted Reginald, 
“but this is not required on my part. My love 
by no means depends on what I do not know. 
But I promised your niece I would yield to her 
wishes in the matter, as it affected her happi- 
ness.’ 

“Yes, I understand, and while this is noble 
on your part, a love unequal to such a standard 
could satisfy no woman’s heart, certainly not 
that of my proud and sensitive Estelle, whose 
life has been clouded by the deepest sorrow and 
most revolting circumstances. I am going to 
tell you the story, and no mystery will remain: 

“Mr. Lenoir was a very wealthy man. His 
wifa was my sister, and this was their home. 
He owned a number of large sugar plantations 
and many slaves. About twenty years ago, his 
wife’s health not being good, he decided to take 
her to Spain for the benefit of the climate. Es- 
telle was then an infant six months old. I was 
a widow, some fifteen years older than my sister, 
Mrs. Lenoir. My husband was born in France, 
but came to this country early and amassed a 
considerable fortune, also owning sugar planta- 
tions. I had the sad misfortune to be left a 
widow at middle age, and, with no children for 
companionship, I was lonely indeed. My sister 
urged me to accompany them abroad, and I de- 
cided to do so. 
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“We arranged all our affairs for a year’s ab- 
sence, leaving trusty overseers on our planta- 
tions and appointing agents for general super- 
vision. My home was in the country. 

“In the autumn of 1805 we set sail, and after 
a pleasant voyage arrived at Seville, our desti- 
nation. The mineral resources of Spain, you 
know, are rich and various, and Mr. Lenoir be- 
came interested in them, and occupied his time 
in speculating in mining stock in the different 
districts. He was very successful, and made 
great profits. His wife recovered her health, 
and at. the end of a year we took passage on a 
Spanish vessel bound for Cuba. Many passen- 
gers were on board, and, Mr. Lenoir said, a 
large amount of money. He himself had not 
less than a quarter million dollars in Spanish 
gold. This gold coin was put into a chest, and it 
in turn packed with clothing in a strong iron- 
bound trunk. 

“And now, Mr. Homer,” her face turning 
deadly pale and her voice trembling with emo- 
tion, “I am approaching a page in the history 
I am giving you telling of a scene of such awful 
crime and tragedy as only those involved can 
even remotely comprehend. This is the key to 
the dark mystery you could not possibly under- 
stand, and it reveals a tale of horror that har- 
rows poor Estelle’s heart, to say nothing of my 
own, and settles upon her an unutterable sorrow 
that can never be effaced. At this period pirates 
infested the seas and were ever on the watch for 
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vessels supposed to carry value. It was not pos- 
. sible to have every such ship convoyed by gov- 
ernment gunboats, and many took the risk, as 
did our vessel, though with nervous dread. So 
after we had been out for many days, a thrill 
of fear shot through all on board when the man 
at the lookout called ‘Sail ho!’ 

“The captain leaped to his feet. ‘Where 
away?’ he cried. 

“*To the east’ard, sir!’ the answer came, and 
the commander instantly scaled the rigging, 
glass in hand.. 

“A few moments of anxious watching, and he 
shouted: ‘Pirates! My God! Hoist every sail!’ 

““Hoisted they are, sir!’ the sailors promptly 
answered, and he descended at once, making the 
fearful announcement to all the passengers and © 
crew. He was besieged on every side by men 
and women, but his weather-beaten face, pale 
and grave, offered no encouragement. 

“*The chances are all against us!’ he said. 
‘They are coming up on our stern, have evidently 
been pursuing us, and are gaining rapidly!’ He 
spoke in Spanish, but all on board understood 
that tongue. The pirate, built for the utmost 
speed and with a strong wind, soon came into 
view of all on deck, and as she drew nearer still 
the black hull with black flags at her masthead 
was indeed an awful thing bearing down upon 
us that made every heart quail. Next a smoke 
appeared off her bow, the boom of cannon 
reached us, and a ball whizzed through our rig- 
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ging. Our captain said he would not stop, how- 
ever—he would rather be sunk than be over- 
taken. Shots followed thick and fast, but were 
so well aimed that they kept clear of our hull 
while they tore away our masts and rigging, and, 
like a wounded bird, our poor vessel finally lay 
helpless “and quivering on the waves. A loud 
shout as from the throats of demons came to us 
on the air, and in another minute we could hear 
them swearing foul oaths that must have made 
Heaven itself stand aghast. In a few moments 
more, with shouts and oaths, and demoniacal 
laugh, the Black Terror, for that was her name, 
plowing the sea at fearful rate, pulled alongside 
and quickly lashed fast to us, and the robbers, 
brandishing their cutlasses, leaped aboard with 
yells and oaths, knocking down every one in their 
way. 

“‘Where is your treasure?’ demanded the 
pirate chief of our captain. 

“‘T have none,’ responded the captain. 

““VYou are a liar!’ the other exclaimed, with 
an oath, striking the captain over the head with 
a pistol. In the meantime the men were gather- 
ing trunks and valuables from persons and places 
with rush and violence and under the loud and 
profane orders of the chief were pitching them 
aboard the schooner. 

“ “Hurry, men, hurry!’ he yelled, cursing at an 
awful rate. ‘Hurry before a gunboat catches 
us! Keep your eye skinned!’ he shouted to his 
man at the lookout. 
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“ “Ay, ay, sir!’ the lookout replied. 

“Trunks! boxes! chests! silverware! watches ! 
jewelry! goods!—everything of value you can 
see, and hurry, [ tell you!’ roared the chief, pac- 
ing up and down and seeming to froth at the 
mouth with mad relish as he stormed over his 
devilish work. 

“ “Keeping your eye skinned ?’ he again shouted 
to the lookout. 

“Skinned it is, sir, and a clean sea!’ came 
the answer back; and so the work went on for 
two hours, no one on our vessel yet being hurt, 
except the luckless ones who happened to be in 
the way. 

“ ‘Got out all the chests and trunks?’ the chief 
shouted. 

“‘Qut they are, sir!’ answered the men. 

“All watches and jewelry and pocketbooks ?’ 

“ ‘All there are, sir!’ 

“ “Everybody searched ?’ 

“All searched they are, sir!’ 

“All the goods out?’ 

“Goods enough below to sink the schooner, 
sir!’ 

“*Then, hold! Can’t risk our necks any 
longer! On with your handclasps and _blind- 
folds! and hurry, I tell you, the very devil will 
be upon you!’ 

“This was the fatal moment. We had dared 
to hope we might be spared, but when that awful 
order was heard such a shriek from women and 
men rose on the air as no mortal tongue can de- 
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scribe. This was met with loud shouts of cruel 
laughter from the merciless villains as they 
quickly caught men, women, and children, put 
the iron clasps on their wrists behind them, 
pulled dark hoods over their eyes, and pushed 
them forward toward the demoniacal chief. 

“ “Push out the plank there!’ he shouted, and — 
a plank was quickly passed from the schooner, 
caught by ready hands, and one end securely 
nailed to our deck while the other projected far 
out over the water. 

“ “Eye skinned?’ again to the lookout. 

“ ‘Skinned it is, sir, and all clear!’ came back 
the answer. 

“ “On to the plank with ’em!’ the demon yelled, 
and the helpless victims, amidst cries and shrieks, 
were hurried to their doom, fainting. women 
being hurriedly pushed off the plank by poles in 
ruthless hands, and with laugh and jeer. We all 
had instinctively tried to hide, but of course we 
were found. I happened to be the last to be dis- 
covered. My sister and brother had been caught 
before they could reach their baby, who was 
asleep on the berth and had been overlooked by 
the pirates; but the villains heard her cry out as 
they were rushing me past the stateroom door. 
They soon jerked her out, but I begged them to 
give her to me. This they did, with a fiendish 
chuckle, probably thinking they would the more 
enjoy my agony as I held her to my breast. 
Once on deck, before slipping the hood over my 
eyes, they tore the child from my arms, and, 
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flinging her to the floor, jerked my hands be- 
hind me for the iron clasps; but I begged them 
to let me carry my baby and walk the plank 
with open eyes. One of them caught up the 
child and was in the act of flinging her over- 
board, when, as my hands were dropped a mo- 
ment, I screamed and caught her. Clasping her 
to my heart, I repeated my prayers to them. 
They laughed in great glee. I think the novelty 
of having a victim go ‘open-eyed,’ as they rudely 
called it, they thought would enhance their fiend- 
ish pleasure. 

“ “See the cap’n!’ they finally said, and shoved 
me toward the chief, who stood near the plank, 
stamping his feet and shouting to the men to 
hurry their work, storming out vile oaths and 
continually referring to the possible coming of 
some war vessel. In that brief period I saw 
many go to their death, the last my dear sister 
and her husband. By this time the chief saw me, 
and I advanced toward him as he stormed at his 
men to know why they ‘hadn’t blindfolded and 
bound this woman with the young’n.’ 

“ “Cap’n,’ the men said, ‘the woman says she’d 
ruther go ’t straight with the young’n, sir!’ 

“He swore terribly, and, commanding them to 
clamp and blindfold me, he shouted, ‘T’ll throw 
the brat over myself!’ and snatched the child 
from my arms, but turned a moment as I 
screamed to curse me and laugh as a demon in 
my face. That moment saved us! 

“Little Estelle, having no idea of the situa- 
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tion, of course, in that instant threw her arms 
around the pirate’s neck and, shouting, ‘Dan- 
pa! Dan-pa!’ in the highest glee, covered his 
horrid face with her baby kisses! 

“He was amazed and bewildered. Quick as a 
lightning flash he weakened, and the hardened 
old criminal, conquered by the baby caresses, 
handed her back to me and said to the men, 
“Take this woman and the young’n aboard the 
schooner!’ The baby actually cried after him, 
saying, “‘Dan-pa! Dan’pa!’ and I had trouble to 
soothe her. The pirate bore a striking resem- 
blance, by the way, to an old Spaniard in Spain 
who had taken a great fafcy to her. The old 
man had become passionately fond of the baby, 
had her on his knee or in his arms every day, 
and showed her every possible attention. We 
had, by his request, allowed her to call him 
‘Dan-pa.’ He understood English, and it grati- 
fied him exceedingly. The old man and Estelle 
both cried bitterly at the parting, and the child, 
in her sweet innocence, was overjoyed when she 
thought she had found him again, and uncon- 
sciously pressed her pure lips to the face of this 
murderer of her father and mother while they 
were yet in their death throes beneath the waves 
at our feet!” 

“Great God!” cried Reginald, who, pale and 
horrified, had scarcely seemed to breathe in the 
intensity of his interest and pain, as he listened 
to the recital. “Great God!” he repeated, “she 
said I would understand her shock and agony 
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last night at my unfortunate request to be pre- 
sented to her parents. Dear, precious heart! 
How she has suffered, and yet I have heard only 
the half of this terrible story!” and he wiped 
away the great tears of sympathy that rolled 
down his face. 

Madame Revaire had paused, overcome by her 
emotions. “They rushed me,” she resumed in a 
choking voice, “baby in arms, on board that black 
schooner. She looked like a thing of life, or 
some evil spirit that had borne these fiends 
upon its wings, and, hovering near in demoniacal 
delight over these scenes of unspeakable human 
anguish, was ready at the finish to fly away toa 
port of safety with the perpetrators of the hor- 
rible deed. I cannot describe to you my agony 
of soul. Had I been alone, I would far rather 
have gone down with the others in the bosom of 
the deep than to have been thrust on board the 
Black Terror with its awful criminals. But my 
dead sister’s orphan baby was in my arms and 
was now solely dependent on me for a mother’s 
care. Perhaps the villains would spare my life 
to care for the helpless child, and perhaps God, 
in His mercy and wisdom, had some design I 
could not see in saving the precious little one 
and permitting me to live to minister to her. 
And yet, with only my mortal eyes to look into 
the future, I shuddered—I could see nothing 
good that could come out of a young girl’s life 
to be spent in a den of pirates—I dared to hope 
that this hardened old chief, who still had some 
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human feeling left—or the baby’s caresses would 
not have affected him so—might, for the sake 
of the baby, set us free. In the midst of all my 
sorrow, suspense, and helplessness, I had only 
one recourse—to commit all into His hands, and 
this I did as well as I could, and awaited what 
would come forth. As I was the last victim and 
they were afraid to stay to remove any more 
plunder, the next I heard from the aghief was: 

“ “Have you oiled her all over?’ 

“‘Ojiled all over she is, sir!’ 

“All aboard the Terror! 

“All aboard we are, sir!’ 

“Cut loose and fire the ship!’ 

““All loose and fired she is, sir!’ 

“And now away like all h—1 was after you!’ 

“T looked out a small window in the little 
cabin where they had placed me and saw our 
poor vessel all wrapped in flames, and knew that 
little would be left to tell the tale, while the 
Black Terror was speeding away in safety with 
no danger of being called to account for her aw- 
ful crime. 

“Estelle was asleep on my lap when the chief 
of all these murderers came in. 

“ “Are you the mother of this child?’ he asked 
pruffly. 
“‘No,’ I said, ‘I am her aunt, her mother’s 
saster.’ 

““Were her parents on board?’ in the same 
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“*What was their name?’ 

“ ‘Lenoir.’ 

“ “How many trunks?’ 

“ ‘Seven.’ 

“Are they labeled ?’ 

66 ‘Yes,’ 

““What is your name?’ 

“Madame Revaire.’ 

““Was your husband on board?’ 

““No, I am a widow.’ 

“Where did you all live?’ 

““In New Orleans.’ 

“Did your people have any money? 

6é ‘Yes.’ 

“Where was it put? 

“In one of the trunks.’ 

“ “How old is the child?’ 

“ “One and half years old.’ 

“Why does she take me for her grand- 
father ?’ 

“ “Because you resemble some one she knew 
in Spain of whom she was very fond and called 
“Dan-pa.” 

“He paused for a few moments, and then 
asked, ‘In what part of Spain?’ 

“In Seville.’ 

“ “What was this person’s name?’ 

“ “Delamonte.’ 

“He seemed to start, and then paused again. 

“How long were you in Spain?’ 

“ “One year.’ 


“ “What did Lenoir do there ?’ 
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“Engaged in mining.’ 

“ “Successful ?” 

66 ‘Yes.’ 

“Must have had considerable money, then?’ 

“*Perhaps so.’ 

“ “What is the child’s name?’ 

“ “Fstelle.’ 

“He had asked me all these questions in a 
manner as cold and indifferent as if he had 
been speaking of hogs or cattle, except when he 
referred to the child; then his tone seemed 
softer. You may imagine how I felt—utterly 
in the power of this vicious criminal, who had 
just murdered my sister and brother and made 
an orphan of their poor little infant in my arms, 
compelled, as I was, to sit and answer his ques- 
tions about my precious dead—his victims. But 
my humiliation and distress were greatly in- 
creased the next moment, when my little inno- 
cent awoke. Seeing him near, she immediately 
held up her hands to him, shouting ‘Dan-pa! 
Dan-pa!’ and as he lifted her up to his breast 
threw her arms around his neck and repeated 
the caresses that an hour before had saved our 
lives. 

“This cruel monster seemed entranced—utterly 
under a magnetic influence, and, with his gentle 
tone and cordial smile into the baby face, one 
could scarcely believe he was the same stamping, 
storming murderer who had just hurried so 
many human beings to their death, even the 
very father and mother of the child he held in 
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his arms! He took her out on deck and showed 
her to his vile comrades, told them she was his 
grandchild, played with her and interested her 
for an hour, and brought her back as happy as 
a singing bird. He then showed me a small 
stateroom which he said I could use, and in- 
formed me that I need not be afraid of his men, 
they would not harm me or the child without his 
command. I pointed out a valise to him, which 
I saw among the luggage, and which contained 
some of the baby’s clothing and other things. 
He handed it to me and asked if I wanted any 
supper. I told him no—he had fed Estelle— 
and now, as he was about to go, he said in his 
savage tone: ‘I want you to understand that you 
are my prisoner. You probably know the maxim 
of the gentlemen of my profession is that “dead 
men tell no tales,” and but for this child you 
would have been at the bottom of the sea with 
the rest of them. The child has got the upper 
hand of me. She has a power over me that I 
can’t understand, and can’t shake off. Since I 
have been in this business this is the first neck 
I have found that I could not break or throat I 
could not cut. But she paralyzes my arm. I 
cannot tell why, but I could not hurt her if I 
would, and it will cost any man his life who 
harms her. I have spared you for her sake, and 
for that alone. I am violating the rules of the 
profession in sparing life. To make our se- 
curity sure we take no risks. As the chief of my 
company, I alone can depart from the rule, and 
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yet I hold myself responsible for my own safety 
and the safety of my men in doing so. Hence 
I warn you that you are my prisoner simply, 
and subject entirely to my wishes and com- 
mands. I propose to take you to my headquar- 
ters and retain you as the caretaker of this child, 
but the slightest word or attempt on your part 
to betray me or to escape will instantly cost you 
your life!” 

Reginald sprang to his feet and exclaimed: 

“Did the cowardly villain say that to you, 
madame, a lady of your character and dignity, 
while so utterly helpless, too, in his power?” 

“Oh, yes; you forget that such a ruffhan has 
no sense of decency, and that murder is his vo- 
cation. But imagine again my intensified hu- 
miliation when the dear little child, sitting on 
the bed and looking up at him with wide-open 
eyes, wondering at his changed manner, waved 
her little hand to him as he turned to go, and 
cried, ‘By, by, dan-pa!’ and he came back again 
and kissed her and said, ‘By-by, baby!’ ” 

“Ah!” said Reginald, “how crucial were your 
tortures! How I wish I could have crossed 
swords with the monster !” 

“T am afraid you would have fared badly. I 
heard Gomez say there was only one man in the 
gang equal to the chief with the sword, and that, 
when one of his men offended him, though the 
penalty was death, he always gave the offender 
a chance for his life by a sword combat. The 
chief, however, was ever the victor and the other 
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was slain. The expert swordsman and the chief, 
he said, often practiced with each other to keep 
‘in trim,’ but neither seemed to gain an advan- 
tage over the other.” 

Reginald returned to his seat, begged pardon 
for the interruption, but did not allude to his 
own contest with that expert wielder of the 
deadly blade. 

“I put my little charge to bed,” she resumed, 
“after I had washed the kiss of the murderer 
from her face and bathed her own sweet lips. 
She cried for her mama and papa. I tried to 
soothe her, but she cried herself to sleep; and 
then I laid down by her side. It is needless to 
say I did not sleep. Such agony, such sorrow, 
such humiliation, such helplessness, such respon- 
sibility, such suspense! ‘Oh,’ I exclaimed in 
bitterness of soul, ‘oh, God, what is there left to 
Estelle and me? For us, and after all we have 
lost, and in the power of murderers, what does 
the future hold?’ Then came to my mind the 
passage : 

““Commit thy way unto the Lord! Trust 
also in Him and He shall bring it to pass!’ 

“As a lone woman, in the situation I have de- 
scribed, I needed comfort—I found some in this. 
But I need not worry you with further details 
of that journey on the Black Terror, as she made 
her rapid flight over the waters from the dreaded 
hand of justice. 

“The chief had little more to say to me, though 
his visits to Estelle were frequent, and often he 
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took her from my arms and from my sight in lit- 
tle turns around the vessel and showed her the 
sights of the sea. I had no anxiety about her 
safety—I realized that by some strange power 
this little infant had unconsciously subdued this 
giant of crime, and that he was abjectly sub- 
servient to her sweet little will, There was 
surely a blessed providence in the forming of the 
mutual attachment of the dear old gentleman in 
Spain—it had borne precious fruit already at 
least—why should there not be much more to 
come? I could not know. All that lay in my 
power was to submit to the inevitable and await 
developments I could not foresee. 

“All that night, all the next day, and until late 
into the second night the voyage was continued 
before a stop was made. I heard the commands 
from the deck, the lowering of boats, and the 
great noise and heavy tramping in moving the 
plunder these robbers of the sea had brought to 
their hiding place. It was all done by morning, 
and, when I came out, I had scarcely time to 
glance around me before I was hurried into a 
boat and conveyed to the shore. In making that 
short passage I saw that we were in a channel 
between islands and that many others were in 
sight in all directions. The chief was in the 
boat, and when her bow struck he leaped ashore, 
ordered me to follow, and took the child from 
my arms before I stepped out. The baby was 
in great glee as she watched the birds and saw 
the wild flowers waving in the breeze. I fol- 
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lowed in silence, as well as I could, along that 
narrow trail you remember through all the dense 
undergrowth. When the mound was reached, 
he entered with the child through the opening 
and called back to me peremptorily, ‘Crawl in!’ ” 

Reginald’s blood boiled at the recountal of the 
insolence and cruelty of the desperado. 

“A lamp was burning,” continued Madame 
Revaire, “and I could see very well. This was 
the apartment where you found us, and it was 
half full of trunks and other plunder. Lighting 
another lamp, ‘Come this way,’ he commanded, 
as he led the way into another chamber, with 
some small openings to admit the air. 

*““*This,’ he said in dictatorial tone, ‘is to be 
your room with the child. You will be served 
with water and food, and I will place a chest of 
medicine convenient if needed.’ 

“The ‘room,’ as he called it, was obviously 
newly furnished with good and all necessary ap- 
pointments, but withal it was a dark and gloomy 
cavern—how my heart went down to my feet! 

“ ‘Now back this way,’ he ordered, leading the 
way back to the apartment first entered. Giving 
the child back to me, he lighted other lamps so 
that we could see quite distinctly. 

“ ‘Now,’ he said, ‘here are the seven Lenoir 
trunks. I presume this heaviest one contains 
the money,’ and he proceeded to try the keys, 
of which he had a great many, until he found 
one to fit, and opened it. I had found myself a 
seat upon a box, and there I had to sit in si- 
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lence and watch this robber as he proceeded to 
ransack our family trunks. Presently he came 
across a little wooden chest he was seeking, and, 
lifting it out, soon found another key for it 
and hastily opened it, his greedy eyes being im- 
patient to behold the yellow gold. 

““Ah! this is it! he exclaimed, rapidly count- 
ing the packages, for it was so put up and la- 
beled. 

““Two hundred and sixty thousand!’ he ex- 
claimed, closed the case again and locked it. 
Setting this aside and investigating further, he 
found another small mahogany case. 

““What does this contain?’ he demanded. 

““My brother said it contained valuable pa- 
pers. I do not know what else.’ 

“He soon had it opened and examined it, with- 
out showing it to me. 

“*This must be kept for the child,’ he said, as 
he locked it. 

“Then he hastily opened the other trunks. 
When he had finished he said: “These five con- 
tain women’s clothes and the child’s. I'll have 
them put in your room.’ He blew a little whistle 
and a villainous looking fellow appeared. 

““Here!’ the chief commanded, ‘take these 
five trunks into number two,’ which was quickly 
done, and the man, whose name proved to be 
Gomez, was dismissed. 

““And now,’ said my captor, turning to me, 
‘did any of that gold belong to you?’ 

“*Yes, ten thousand dollars.’ 
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“He opened the case again and found a pack- 
age labeled ‘$10,000.00, with initials ‘L. R.’ 

“Ts this it?’ he asked. 

“ “Yes, that was my package.’ 

“He laid that out and relocked the case. 

“*This package,’ he said, ‘will be retained here. 
I'll turn it over to you. It will supply your and 
the child’s wants for some time. And now I 
will tell you what I propose to do,’ he con- 
tinued coldly but earnestly. ‘I have a bank in 
New York. I am expecting my agent from 
there any day. I shall turn this quarter million 
dollars over to him to be deposited in a certain: 
name, which name will represent this child. Not 
a dollar of it will be touched except for herself. 
She shall not be trained in my profession, and I 
do not intend she shall know my real character 
until I am dead. I mean to enjoy her confi- 
dence and attachment and that she shall call me 
‘grandpa’ until that time. After that she will 
know the truth and will naturally abhor me, but 
it won’t make any difference to me then. In the 
meantime I propose to give her every advantage 
that her parents could have afforded her; but 
after she has had these she will not be happy if 
she believes that they were paid for out of what 
she will call my ill-gotten gains, so that for ev- 
ery dollar of such expense I propose to draw on 
the deposit I make for her, and she shall know 
her own money paid her way. When she is 
eighteen years of age my bank will transfer all 
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her money remaining to a deposit in her own 
name. So much for that. 

““In regard to yourself and your duties, you 
will have nothing to do but to take care of this 
child, except such laundry work as you may wish 
to do for yourself and the child. I have an ac- 
complished cook, who is well provided with 
kitchen conveniences, and I’ll order him to pre- 
pare your meals in any way that you want them. 
My orders will be obeyed. As the child gets old 
enough, you will teach her. When that time 
comes, you can give me a memorandum of such 
books and materials as you may need. I will 
procure them and you can pay for them. You 
may also provide clothing and provisions for 
both, so that neither of you will be dependent 
on money earned by my profession. But you 
are to keep the secret. When she is old enough 
to understand, I will tell her that I am a Cuban 
agitator and am bitterly hated of Spain because 
of my revolutionary spirit; that I am a fugitive 
here in hiding from that country, they having 
a price set on my head. All this is true, and 
she need not, and must not, know of my present 
profession. I'll tell her that I am not related to 
her, but that I rescued you and her from death in 
an engagement with a Spanish vessel in which 
her parents were killed. This is also true,’ said 
the heartless old criminal, adding, “She will 
naturally think that the engagement was on ac- 
count of a political agitation and she must not 
be undeceived. I will tell her that she called me 
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‘grandpa’ of her own accord, and I was glad to 
have her do so. Now you understand clearly 
that the course I have outlined is absolutely 
necessary to insure the safety of myself and my 
men, and if you betray us even to the child you 
will forfeit your life—you have fair warning.’ 
“Think of the vile fraud that I was thus com- 
manded, under penalty of death, by the murderer 
of her parents, to live in this cave and practice 
on my innocent little orphan. But for her dear 
sake and in the hope of good to come to her out 
of all this evil, I would rather have died. But 
there was no alternative. I had to submit to 
these fearful terms, and let the darling child 
grow up under this cruel deception. I always 
evaded her direct questions as well as I could. 
For instance, when she asked me for particulars 
as to the engagement with the Spanish ship in 
which her parents lost their lives, I always said, 
‘Don’t ask me, my darling—it was too awful 
to talk about; I cannot describe it to you!’ 
“The old pirate, whose name I soon learned 
was Gasparillo, became more and more attached © 
to her until it seemed to me he worshiped her 
with an idolatrous devotion. Of course a child 
always responds to attention and affection, and 
the poor little innocent really loved the old mur- 
derer with all the warmth of her young and 
tender nature. Her unconscious influence over 
him was astonishing. He forgot himself one 
day before we had been there six months and 
said without his usual cold reserve, ‘I have given 
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up my profession. This child has broken me all 
up!’ So I thought if no other good ever came 
of it all, the mysterious influence of this guile- 
less child would probably save many innocent 
lives from this red-handed desperado. 

“This great mound was his castle. The Span- 
ish cook told me that he had had it excavated 
years before for his purposes. He did not allow 
the gang to stay on the same island with him. 
I think they went on other expeditions, as I no- 
ticed the Black Terror disappear after a while, 
but the chief never went out any more. 

“The others had their rendezvous on another 
island across a pass, and, as you may well know, 
seemed to make that a permanent abode, or place 
of resort. But Gasparillo retained only his cook, 
a pleasant Spanish lad, while Gomez, who seemed 
to have been his chief subordinate, made him 
frequent visits, apparently on busines, the nature 
of which I never knew. No other person ever 
came within my sight except once, when, shortly 
after my arrival, a well-dressed stranger ap- 
peared. 

“Much low, earnest conversation ensued be- 
tween him and Gasparillo, and from words that 
occasionally reached my ear I supposed my 
- presence with the child was being discussed. I 
presume that this was the agent who was ex- 
pected, and all the details relating to the deposit 
for Estelle and other matters were being ar- 
ranged. He came at night and departed be- 
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fore dawn, the stack of trunks from our un- 
fortunate vessel disappearing also. 

“I need not dwell upon the great misery of 
my life during that long term in my dismal 
dungeon home. I need not recount the shock, 
the sorrow, the humiliation, the suspense, the 
anxieties, I endured, nor remind you of the 
agony of keeping that awful secret, nor of the 
cruel deception I was compelled to practice on 
the innocent darling—you can tmagine it all. 
The wonder is that I retained my reason. With 
Estelle it was different then—she has had her 
suffering since the fearful truth has been re- 
vealed to her, poor child! and God knows my 
heartaches for her since that period have equaled 
any I ever suffered during that dreadful captivity ! 

“But, fortunately, we were both blessed with 
excellent health in that pure salt atmosphere, 
and the child grew rapidly and enjoyed daily ex- 
cursions about the island, or fishing trips with 
the old pirate, who seemed unwilling to have 
her out of his presence an hour in the day. His 
devotion was worthy of the best of men, while 
her power over him was marvelous—he was en- 
tirely subject to her will. 

“Of course the unconscious child was very 
happy in this devoted companionship of the 
worst and most guilty enemy her life could ever 
know. She advanced rapidly in her studies, and 
by the time she was fourteen was quite thor- 
ough for one who had not been to school. This 
was another bitter experience. She was well 
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prepared, and Gasparillo said he would keep his 
word. She must go to school. The thought 
seemed nearly to craze him, but his agent came 
by appointment, and the day of parting was at 
hand. It almost paralyzes me to tell you of the 
trial of that hour. I had told her all I could 
about the great world she was about to enter, but 
she had never been off that little island since 
she was an infant in arms, and had never seen 
another child, boy or girl, nor had known any 
house but the cave in the mound. She would 
find all strange, and be lonesome and homesick, 
and might not find a sympathizing ear into which 
to pour her griefs. I had had friends, and I 
knew of excellent schools, but of course I had 
no voice in this matter. Gasparillo was himself 
an educated man, and had taken great pains to 
inform himself through his agents about schools. 
He had made his selection, and it was one of 
the best the country afforded. I tried to control 
my own heart for her dear sake, but when she 
threw her arms around my neck and cried bit- 
terly my pent-up feelings gave way, and we wept 
together. This was in our own apartment. Her 
good-by to Gasparillo was scarcely less affecting. 
She cried heartily again, and the old criminal’s 
form positively shook and tears streamed from 
his eyes. Whether his conscience smote him I 
could not know. At the shore there was another 
long embrace, and then the agent, who seemed to 
be a gentleman in his manners, helped her into 
the small boat, which pulled away to the schoon- 
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er, and in a few minutes more she was gone! 
The schooner was to take her to Key West, 
where she would go aboard a New York ship, 
and the agent told me his wife was there and 
would take care of her on the way. Gasparillo, 
pale and haggard, looked as though he could 
not leave the shore. I went back and left him 
there. In the seclusion of my dungeon I begged 
that the Everlasting Arm might be underneath 
and round about the darling of my heart, and 
sought sustaining grace for myself. God knows 
I needed help! 

“Estelle wrote frequently, but, to insure no 
treachery, our letters to each other were always 
opened and scanned by the guilty old wretch 
who held me in his power. The agent’s wife, 
who had received her with open arms, seemed a 
very warm-hearted, sympathetic lady, and had 
soothed and comforted her all the way to New 
York. At the school she had found a most ex- 
cellent motherly matron, and was making friends 
rapidly with teachers and students. I felt com- 
forted. I knew Estelle’s face and manners, 
with her unusually amiable dispositon, would 
win friends, and when she became accustomed to 
the surroundings she would be very happy. The 
novelty would be attractive to her, and young 
and social companions would arouse pleasure in 
her heart. I was not disappointed. Soon her 
letters were very cheerful; she was delighted 
with the school work and was advancing! Poor 

little darling! She had no beautiful home life 
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to tell her new friends about, but had been in- 
structed to say that she was an orphan and 
lived with her grandpa and an old aunt in an 
obscure home on the Florida coast. The secret 
of the ‘Cuban agitator’ had been intrusted to 
her, and there was no doubt that she would 
guard it with sacred care. The loneliness of my 
own life in my captivity was compensated for 
to some extent by the advantages my darling 
was enjoying and the hope of a better day for 
her in the future. Gasparillo’s health began to 
fail at once. He became pale and thin and 
looked miserable. He seldom spoke to me, but 
did tell me one day that he would not have Es- 
telle come back until she was graduated, and 
then he would have her come and see him once 
more if he were living. He said I must remain 
there, however, until his death, whether that 
would be before or after Estelle’s education was 
completed, but that after his death I should be 
free and his men, if there, must look out for 
themselves. I think his conscience was doing 
its crucial work. He never sought, me, and I 
kept out of his way, though whenever I chanced 
to meet him I saw there were deeper lines of 
suffering about his face. Once I ventured to 
leave a Bible in his apartment, but found it out- 
side the next day torn into shreds. In the spirit 
of ‘Pray for them that despitefully use you and 
persecute you,’ I tried to speak to him kindly, 
but he informed me that I must keep out of his 
way; he did not want me in his sight. Sometimes 
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he would be ill for several days, and seem to suf- 
fer much pain, when he would have Gomez or the 
cook to attend him; he would not allow me near. 
Then he would rally, and intervals of weeks or 
even months would pass before he would be 
sick again. But it was evident that his health 
was steadily declining. 

“Four years passed, and Estelle was graduated 
with distinction. This was her time for coming 
home—such a home! I watched for her coming 
with the greatest expectancy, and was almost 
beside myself with joyous anticipation. Gas- 
parillo aroused from the state of morose melan- 
choly into which he had sunk, and seemed to be 
brighter than since she went away, but his 
strength was gone. He tottered feebly, and he 
wore a mean, frightened, guilty look instead of 
the bold, fiendish, hardened expression that had 
characterized him. 

“The agent in New York had been instructed 
to transfer the bank account to Estelle’s name, 
place in her hands a certificate of deposit, and 
then send her home for the season. Afterward 
she would return to a position in the school 
which Gasparillo, at her earnest request, had 
permitted her to accept. She had become so 
delighted, dear child, with the new world into 
which she had entered with congenial compan- 
ions and surroundings, that she naturally shrank 
from a return to the dungeon abode of the island. 
For months she had been discussing the matter 
with Gasparillo. She would not desert him nor 
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her aunt, she wrote, but did he not think, after 
the lapse of so many years, he would be secure 
in New York from the searching eye and tyran- 
nical designs of Spain? If he and her aunt 
could have a sweet home with her with a more 
fortunate environment she could be useful and 
all would be happier. ‘But,’ she wrote me, ‘I 
would not have grandpa involve his dear life 
in any risk—that life which he long ago so he- 
roically hazarded to save yours and mine. That 
peculiar eccentricity, which is manifest in his 
attitude, so unrelenting in its cold reserve toward 
you, is ever painful and incomprehensible to me. 
But I know you can forgive this, considering the 
invaluable service he rendered us.’ 

“Poor little darling! How my heart revolted 
at the monstrous cruelty of the deception that 
Gasparillo was practicing upon her, and yet he 
heartlessly read these innocent words and passed 
them on to me! 

“*We cannot, of course,’ she continued, ‘for- 
sake him, even if he were willing, and leave him 
to live out that cruel exile alone. He says | 
may teach, and come back during vacations, but 
I am determined not to leave you, aunty, any 
more. The sacrifice that I will make will be in- 
significant compared with your precious devotion 
to me.’ 

“Gasparillo, however, with evident desire to 
pacify her, and yet with flagrant disregard for 
truth, finally wrote her that his political friends 
in Cuba had persuaded him to return thither, 
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which he would do in October, and that then her 
aunt could come to her in New York and that 
he would join us later. Estelle was satisfied 
with the arrangement. He was now too feeble 
to leave the mound, and I would go down to 
the shore to watch for Estelle’s arrival. I soon 
became conscious that Gomez was always near, 
and I knew that Gasparillo had sent him to 
play the spy on my movements. I paid no at- 
tention to him, however, as I could not make 
any break for liberty without help, and I had 
none. : 

“One day as I approached the shore my dar- 
ling had just landed, and as she stepped out of 
the boat, a full-grown young lady, handsomely 
dressed, I thought she was the most beautiful 
creature I had ever beheld. She fell into my 
arms with a laugh and a cry, and we were in an 
ecstasy of joy. For a few moments it seemed 
to me I forgot all my troubles, I was so happy, 
and dear Estelle—her happiness knew no 
bounds. By the time we came in sight of the 
mound she saw Gasparillo outside leaning against 
the wall. 

““Oh, grandpa!’ she exclaimed, and ran to 
him, embracing him and caressing him in all the 
fullness of her heart. I grew heartsick and 
turned my eyes away. 

“The old man—he was seventy-five now, he 
said—seemed electrified, and walked with a more 
buoyant step than for months before. 

“This was the first of June. She was to stay 
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until the first of September. Gasparillo revived 
considerably, and while he enjoyed her pres- 
ence, still he seemed uncomfortable and guilty, 
and in August became ill again. It was plain, 
I thought, that this awful criminal was suffer- 
ing the tortures of a conscience that he had long 
thought dead. He was nervous and wretched, 
and started at every sound, even the rustling of 
Estelle’s dress. He had his bed always on the 
floor of the cave, as you found him, with his 
weapons in easy reach. He told Estelle the 
Spaniards might attack him any day, and he 
must always be ready to defend himself. Some- 
times he grew delirious and would, in this condi- 
tion, seem to think she was a sort of guardian 
spirit that had come to keep him from harm. 

“ ‘Don’t let them take me!’ he would exclaim, 
and she would soothe him with sweet words and 
gentle touches of her hand. And then he would 
talk in an undertone and say, ‘They have been 
sending spies, but Gomez catches them in a 
snare of cords and cuts their throats!’ 

“Sometimes he would start violently and cry 
out with some horrible oath and say many sav- 
age things which she could not understand, and 
then drop off into a troubled sleep. 

“Estelle was distressed. She would come to 
me, poor child, and cry and moan over his un- 
happy condition. She had learned much about 
the Cuban agitators, and felt that the Spaniards 
were cruel and oppressive, and sympathized with 
the poor old victim of their hatred and venge- 
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ance. My heart moved within me, but my lips 
were sealed. I knew that though the old chief 
was helpless, he often revived, and besides that, 
the vicious eyes and ears of Gomez were watch- 
ing and listening ever near, and I did not dare 
to speak, or by look or act betray the least 
sign of what I knew. 

“This vile villain dogged my footsteps, and 
often startled me when least expected. He had 
always seemed to hate me, and I supposed he 
rebelled against the act of his chief in admitting 
the child and me to his den. I realized that he 
distrusted me and lived in dread of betrayal in 
some way. He was afraid of his chief, and 
while Gasparillo lived I would be safe from 
harm, but I believed he would murder me if his 
chief died. There seemed, however, no imme- 
diate prospect of this, for, during the last six 
months, Gasparillo had been having these spells 
of nervous prostration and rallying again, though — 
he was obviously growing weaker and looking 
more haggard. Estelle’s presence, which had 
seemed to cheer him at first, now appeared to be 
growing irksome to him. Frequently a glance 
at her, or the sound of her voice, would cause 
him to start; and I think her presence only 
quickened that conscience which was mercilessly | 
lacerating his heart. He seemed to count the 
days as they came, with a show of impatience 
for her departure. The poor child cried bit- 
terly over the change in his manner, and grieved 
over the loss of his affection. I could explain 
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nothing, and only answered her with something 
like this: “His mind seems disordered, my dear. 
That is all I can tell you.’ 

“The agent had written her that on the first 
of September a schooner would call for her to 
go to Key West, where he had engaged passage 
for her on a ship to leave for New York. A 
week before that date Gasparillo revived again 
and seemed to be stronger than he had been for 
weeks. He tolerated Estelle, but never showed 
any more of the old pleasure in her presence. It 
seemed to me that the thought of her early de- 
parture had stimulated him, and he looked for- 
ward to the day with evident relief and satisfac- 
tion. He was so much better that he did not 
need the nursing of the servant, and had sent 
him in a sailboat to Key West for some fresh 
supplies. Gomez brought him his meals, and I 
prepared what food Estelle and I needed. In 
our nervousness and suspense neither of us re- 
quired much. Estelle was still inconsolable over 
the attitude of Gasparillo toward her and her 
utter inability to account for it. She had always 
been mystified and distressed over his coldness 
toward myself. The only explanation I could 
offer was, ‘He seems peculiar, and to care for 
nobody but your dear self. You see how stern 
he is toward Gomez and the servant man.’ 

“This, however, did not satisfy her, and the 
circumstances ever marred the happiness of her 
young life. But now that he had withdrawn 
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his attachment even from her, the grief of her 
innocent heart knew no bounds. 

“She came to me and begged me to allow her 
to plead with Gasparillo to permit me to go 
with her at once, and not wait for October, the 
time he had set for me to join her in New York. 
I said, ‘No, my darling, do not mention it to 
him. In his present state of mind he would be 
angry, and might grow violent and do us harm.’ 

“She then declared she would not leave me. 
But we could not countermand Gasparillo’s ar- 
rangements. The agent would doubtless have 
the schooner at hand at the appointed time, and, 
if she refused to go, I feared Gasparillo would 
compel her, or in his fury take her life. I, who 
had seen this man in fearful frenzy ruthlessly 
destroy innocent lives and laugh over the deed 
with demoniacal glee, might well tremble for 
even her, I thought, while yet in his power and 
crazed as he seemed by the unrelenting stings of 
his guilty conscience. 

“I knew full well he had deceived Estelle 
when he promised to send me to her in October, 
for he had told me I should stay on the island 
as long as he lived. I did not impart this in- 
formation to Estelle, for then I knew she would 
not leave me, and the issue would be forced be- 
tween herself and Gasparillo, and with the 
vicious Gomez ever ready to do his bidding it 
was not difficult to forecast the result. My own 
life, I knew, was in jeopardy in any case, but I 
was determined that hers should not be involved 
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also. So I persuaded her to offer no opposition 
to Gasparillo’s plans, and, concealing my har- 
rowing apprehensions as to my own fate, assured 
her that I would come to her at the earliest mo- 
ment that he would permit. 

“T tried again to commit the fate of both into 
His hands; but the anguish I suffered can 
scarcely be imagined. She was going out into 
the great world, and though by her own choice, 
to do useful work, yet I knew not what the end 
might be, with no home, no guardian, no pro- 
tector, no experience, and exposed as she would 
be to all the dangers and the harm that wealth 
and youth and beauty would attract. I groaned 
in agony as I realized all this, and that our sep- 
aration would almost certainly be forever; for I 
felt sure that Gomez would not set me free if 
Gasparillo died, even if he spared my life, and 
I really believed he would murder me. 

“Can you comprehend the horrors of the situa- 
tion? One of the greatest of them all I have not 
mentioned, and that was that my poor, sweet, in- 
nocent orphan would go away keeping that old 
villain’s lie in her pure heart and never know 
the awful truth I had been compelled to keep 
concealed. But the hour was approaching. The 
schooner had arrived in the channel, and Gomez 
was taking her trunks down and putting them 
aboard. 

“Gasparillo had lain down on his mattress and 
seemed to be asleep; so we snatched the oppor- 
tune moment to run down to her favorite bath- 
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ing place for her last dip in the surf. I was 
sorely tempted to tell her all during this little 
interval away from listening ears. But pru- 
dence restrained me. Shé would not be able to 
control her excitement and horror, and Gaspa- 
rillo would immediately divine the cause, and, in 
his present state of mind, would doubtless mur- 
der us both. So I choked back my words and 
forced my heart to submit. When we returned 
in the dusk of the evening the poor child ran 
in, in her flowing robe, with her hair streaming 
down, to bid him a last good-by, and, as you 
know, suddenly confronted you! 

“T had gone to my apartment, but she was so 
startled and frightened that she fled and quickly 
concealed herself in the thicket. She thought you 
were one of the Spanish officers the old man had 
said he so much dreaded. I had caught’a 
glimpse of her hasty flight, had no idea of the 
cause, and started in to investigate just as Gas- 
parillo cried out in his agony. Then I discov- 
ered you by his bedside and stood in the door to 
watch and await developments. I saw you re- 
spond to his calls for laudanum and bathe 
his head with water, so I guessed some kind 
stranger had accidentally found his way there. 
Estelle in the meantime had crept back to warn 
me, but, finding me absent, she stood by the wall 
outside and listened. At the same moment I had 
heard Gomez’s heavy tread and trembled in 
dread of the violence I was sure would follow. 
But he had discovered Estelle’s sudden dash 
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into the bushes and turned aside to a small hole 
in the wall to look in and see what the cause 
could be. Gasparillo was then raving in his 
delirium, and by all he said I know that that 
last horrible scene in his awful life passed before 
him in a ghastly panorama and terrorized his 
mind in his dying moments. It is appalling to 
think of a soul going out thus into the darkness 
and despair of eternity, but this seemed a fitting 
end to such a career. Remorse came to him at 
last, stinging, agonizing, relentless remorse! He 
hated the deeds he had done. He loathed him- 
self ; but turn where he would he was haunted by 
his crimes. Even the sight of the beautiful child 
whose wonderful influence had arrested his 
criminal life and whom he had learned to wor- 
ship as an idol—even her innocent face recalled 
his atrocious murders and seemed to call up the 
death shrieks of his victims from the bosom of 
the deep. I feel sure that the miserable, hope- 
less wretch at the hour of the last parting from 
the only object on earth that he loved and yet 
whose sight he could not endure, drank some 
fatal poison and died the death of a suicide! 
“The conditions were changed. Gasparillo was 
dead, and there was nothing more to compel me 
to stay if I could get away. But Gomez was to 
go down to the shore with Estelle, pull her out 
to the schooner, and bring back the boat. How 
could I escape withort his consent?—and that 
I dared not ask! After you had gone Estelle 
came to me. She was pale, alarmed, mystified. 
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She had heard Gasparillo’s words and dying 
shrieks, and, shocked to the depths of her soul, 
she ran to me in a most terrified manner, and, 
throwing herself into my arms, asked what it 
meant. Dreading the coming of Gomez at any 
moment, I told her in one breath: ‘He was a 
pirate, my darling. He has held you and me 
prisoners here for over sixteen years. He mur- 
dered your father and mother!’ 

“TI smothered her cry of horror, held her firmly 
to my breast, and added in a whisper, ‘Bear up, 
or Gomez will suspect that I have told you, and 
murder us both!’ 

“*Well, you must go with me!’ she said. ‘I 
will not go without you! Let’s run to the boat 
this minute!’ 

““We don’t know where Gomez is,’ I said, 
‘and we might meet him.’ 

“ “Who was that officer?’ she asked, trembling. 

“ “He was only a stranger, a gentleman who 
happened to stray in here,’ I replied. I feared 
Gomez was pursuing you, but hoped you had 
heeded my warning and would hurry to your 
boat and escape him. I did not mention my 
fears to her. ‘Let’s go in,’ I said, ‘and wait for 
Gomez, and see if there is any chance for me to 
escape.’ 

“As we entered I noticed many bits of paper 
scattered over the ground as if they had been 
thrown from the spot where the dead man lay. 
I gathered some of these, wondering if they 
would cast any new light on the situation. They 
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seemed to be fragments of letters which Gaspa- 
rillo had endeavored to destroy by tearing into 
small bits. I was unable to decipher anything 
of importance except these words in Spanish on 
two small strips which clung to each other by a 
mere shred: ‘Stop crime, I beg you,’ appeared 
on one, and just below this on the other, ‘Your 
twin brother, Eduardo Delamonte.’ This was 
evidently the end of a letter, and it revealed the 
secret of bahy Estelle’s mistake that had saved 
our lives. Eduardo Delamonte was the name of 
the good old Spaniard who was ‘grandpa’ to her 
in Seville. Strange that the twin brothers, the 
one a kind-hearted gentleman, the other a ter- 
rible criminal, should both have been completely 
captivated by the same innocent child! 

“We had sat in that horrid den with the corpse 
of the cruel murderer before us only a few min- 
utes when Gomez came. It was with the utmost 
difficulty that we restrained our almost over- 
powering emotions and preserved a calm de- 
meanor when this vicious villain appeared and 
threw a glance of bitter hatred toward us, while 
a fiendish smile played at the same moment 
about his mouth. 

“I remarked calmly that Gasparillo was dead, 
and he informed me that he had already been 
aware of the fact, and that another man would 
die, also, for he had him in a snare and would 
cut his throat. He said this with evident relish, 
and looked at us as if to enjoy the consterna- 
tion in our faces which we could not altogether 
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conceal. He then began preparations to bury 
his chief in the cave, ordering me to get Estelle 
ready, for he would take her to the schooner as 
soon as he had finished the interment. At the 
instant we were out she said, ‘Come, aunty, 
now is our time!’ 

““But the young man!’ I exclaimed, and no- 
ticed at that moment she had grasped a pair of 
shears. 

“Yes,” she said quickly, ‘you wait here in 
our trail till I come to you,’ and she was gone! 

“Even in the darkness she was familiar with 
the trail you had taken to your boat, so dashed 
that way. In a few minutes she was back. We 
flew to our skiff, hurried in, and she pulled for 
the schooner. Gomez, grown suspicious by not 
hearing any more of us, must have gone to look 
for us. Then, I think, he rushed down to his 
snare, and, when he found he was foiled, tried 
to overtake us, for we had just reached the 
schooner’s side when he shouted angrily to us, 
from the shore, ‘I vill make you bay for dish 
night !’ 

“Our schooner immediately set sail for Key 
West, but before arrival the next day we met a 
vessel going to New Orleans. To this ship we 
transferred, sending a note to the New York 
ship canceling Estelle’s engagement for passage. 

“A half hour afterward we passed a rapidly 
sailing boat, and distinctly recognized Gomez in 
it. We had guessed aright; he was following us. 
Fortunately he did not look our way. I don’t 
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know what he would have done; but he was very 
desperate, and we were alone on deck and in 
easy rifle shot. Thank God we escaped! 
“We had not been able to talk much on the 
little schooner without being overheard. But 
on the voyage to New Orleans I had ample time 
and opportunity to tell poor Estelle all the grue- 
some story. The shock, surprise, horror, and 
grief she suffered, to say nothing of her humili- 
ation and abhorrence, were pitiful to behold! 
“You will be able to analyze her feelings: 
The cold, cruel death of her parents shocked her 
so that it was with difficulty she repressed her 
screams. Then came the scene of joyous wel- 
come and affectionate caressing of their heart- 
less murderer, and she seemed to shrink even 
from herself with unutterable abhorrence. This 
feeling was scarcely abated as she contemplated 
the love she had lavished upon him for so many 
years. Then she thought of the monstrous false- 
hood to cover his crime which he had practiced 
upon her childish credulity, and which became a 
cherished secret ; and she recoiled with horror as 
though her own innocence had been contami- 
nated. Then she reflected upon having had all 
her tenderest years spent as a prisoner in a dark 
dungeon, and that a pirate’s den, and the hiding 
place of the murderer of her parents, and the 
poor child covered her face and moaned in her 
grief and humiliation. And last of all she said, 
‘And, oh, aunty, though it was a fearful mis- 
fortune, and for which I was in no wise respon- 
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sible, it has not only left me no happy thought 
of my life that has gone by, but it casts a gloom 
over all that remains to me, and however unde- 
served, attaches an odium to my very presence 
which will forever debar me from association 
with my fellow beings! Oh! oh!’ she cried, ‘why 
am I, with no fault of my own, made a helpless 
martyr to so much sorrow and humiliation?’ and 
she wept and sobbed and moaned in her misery. 
Then she suddenly rose to her feet and ex- 
claimed, ‘Oh, aunty, forgive me! I have been 
so selfish—so lost in my own woes that I had 
forgotten you!’ and she threw her arms around 
my neck and said, ‘And, after all, what is my 
distress of this hour compared to all you have 
endured yourself, and on my account, all the 
long seventeen years of our imprisonment! Oh! 
aunty, how could I forget you! I know I have 
not uttered a thought that tortures my soul 
which has not occurred to you and agonized you 
for me throughout all the dreary time of wait- 
ing. Forgive me, aunty- Living yourself the 
whole period in that dungeon—I did have a 
respite of four happy years! Enduring within 
the tortures of that horrible secret, a sorrow 
breaking your heart, a harrowing suspense over 
your baby, a sympathy you dared not breathe! 
Oh! aunty, all this locked up in your bosom, and 
under penalty of death compelled all that time to 
participate in a cruel deception of the helpless 
child so dear to you—oh! what are my suffer- 
ings compared to yours? Dear heart!’ she ex- 
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claimed, ‘I shall yet find some comfort if by my 
love and devotion I may compensate you in a 
small measure for all you have done for me, a 
lone orphan entirely dependent upon you. If I 
can live to comfort you and care for helpless or- 
phans, then my life may yet be of some use in 
the world!’ 

“This thought seemed to divert her, and I 
tried to encourage it. Of gentle birth, naturally 
noble, unselfish and considerate, and conscious 
of her innocence, she would have enjoyed that 
social companionship with her kind that is an 
essential to the happiness of youth. But with 
that self-respect and sensitiveness which cannot 
be separated from a nature so refined, she would 
not and could not subject herself to inquisitive- 
ness and humiliation in society on account of pe- 
culiar and unfortunate antecedents. These, of 
course, needed not to be published to the world; 
nevertheless the world, very properly, cannot be 
content with mysterious reticence concerning the 
antecedents of those who claim recognition at its 
hands; so she realized that the life of a recluse 
from society was unavoidable; and yet, if her 
life could be useful it need not be entirely un- 
happy. Indeed, the dear child seemed to feel 
that whatever of life’s pleasure to herself she 
might lose on the one hand would be compen- 
sated for in the higher pleasure of ministering 
to the helpless and suffering. The thought com- 
forted her, and I had faith to believe that so 
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noble a resolve, put into execution, could not be 
without its reward. 

“When we arrived in New Orleans, fearing 
that Gomez, upon learning of our change of 
course, might pursue us himself or through some 
emissary, we set sail by the next ship for New 
York, assuming the name of my _ brother-in- 


law in France and traveling as mother and 


daughter. We did not linger long, but stopped 
at several places on our return to elude any pos- 
sible followers. Finally we landed again in this 
city, after quitting ship at Mobile and making 
several weeks’ stay in the adjacent country.” 
' Reginald might have told her that there was 
a follower on their track who was successfully 
eluded, but he kept silent and listened to her 
story. | 

“By this time, some two months after leaving 
the islands, we believed we would be safe from 
molestation, but were confronted, of course, by 
some difficulty in establishing Estelle’s identity 
and her claim to her father’s property. Through 
due course of law, the city property, on account 
of circumstances you will understand later, had 
passed into other hands. We secured tempo- 
rary possession, however, and entered into liti- 
gation, which, as usual in such cases, was pro- 
longed, and ultimately developed the fact that 
nothing short of her father’s titles could estab- 
lish her final claim, the old courthouse, with the 
records, having been burned. The indispensable 
papers, you will be interested to know, had been 
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left in the cave and were in the little mahogany 
case you found in her hands the day you rescued 
her on the island. Thank God for your pres- 
ence that day, and thank you for your bravery 
and heroic battle. 

“Now, Mr. Homer, you have all the history of 
our connection with the islands and the pirates’ 
den, a matter which I know has been an inex- 
plicable mystery to you.” 

“Madame,” said Reginald, “it is the most 
graphic and painfully fascinatng story I ever 
knew, surpassing the extravagance of fiction. I 
thank you and sympathize with you deeply in all 
the excruciating anguish I know you have suf- 
fered in reciting to me these most harrowing de- 
tails. You have certainly borne your part with 
magnificent fortitude, and I am almost forced 
back to my first impression that the vision of 
loveliness which appeared to me in that cave 
was none other than that of an angel! What 
influence less than the supernatural could even 
in infancy have subdued the spirit of that mur- 
derous demon! But, oh! my dear Madame Re- 
vaire, I am so glad that she is mortal! Not 
some ethereal vision to take wings and fly away 
—but a noble woman with all the grand and 
lovely qualities of heart and mind that become a 

ueen !” 

“IT think, Mr. Homer, you do not overdraw 
the picture, but you will not fully realize all the 
truth until you know her real worth!” 

No one can question the supreme right of the 
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lover and the aunt to speak their sincere praises, 
but the subject, totally unconscious of it all, was 
at that hour busily engaged inspecting every 
nook and corner of her Orphanage, giving per- 
sonal attention to every detail, and happy in her 
chosen work of allaying the sufferings of orphan 
children. 

“Our lives here,” resumed Madame Revaire, 
“as you have inferred, were exclusive, on ac- 
count of the dear sensitive child of misfortune. 
She knew no one here, our family connection 
had made few intimate friends, and most of these 
had died or had moved away. It was known that 
we had gone to Spain many years before, and 
though a few remembered that a Spanish vessel 
on which we had sailed had been lost at sea 
and never heard of again, the incident was gen- 
erally forgotten. Hence we were as strangers, 
except to our bankers and our old agents on the 
sugar plantations. The banks, of course, had 
protected our interests left in their hands and re- 
ceived the annual deposits from the farms. 

“Seclusion, however, and that imposed by all 
the horrors of her history, could not be a satis- 
factory condition for Estelle, just emerging into 
young womanhood—a period when social privi- 
leges are most essential to a consummation of 
happiness. The absence of such privileges was 
painfully abrupt, and the more keenly felt be- 
cause of her long congenial association with her 
school companions so recently terminated. With 
a full realization of the situation, however, and 
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that there was no alternative, she struggled hard 
and bravely to adapt herself to it, and often hur- 
riedly brushed away a tear that she thought 
might distress me. As I was her only compan- 
ion, she became more dependent on me than even 
in the childhood days on the island, when you 
remember how her time was divided. But it was 
pathetic to see the darling trying to forget her- 
self in earnest and tender effort to divert and 
interest me. She wanted to commence imme- 
diately her work for orphans, but was, of course, 
hampered by the circumstances. At my age I 
could not be an active co-worker with her in 
visits to the slums of the city; there was no one 
else to accompany her, and she could not go 
alone. But a kind providence came to her aid. 
We had scarcely been here three months when 
one day, rambling in the front yard among the 
flowers, where she often went for such diwer- 
sion and solace as she seemed to derive from 
their beauty and fragrance, her attention was at- 
tracted by the pitiful wails of children on the 
streets. Looking out, she saw the city dead 
wagon going by and five little children, all girls, 
miserably clad and hunger pinched, from whom 
the cries proceeded. The eldest, about eleven, 
was leading by the hand and trying to soothe the 
youngest, which seemed scarcely three, and was 
crying bitterly. They comprised the whole pro- 
cession behind the wagon, in which were two 
cheap coffins. Estelle, instantly aroused and 
deeply interested, ran out and waved to the 
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driver to stop. He obeyed her, and when she 
drew near the vehicle she asked, ‘Please tell me 
what this means?’ 

““A drunken husband come home last night, 
killed his wife, and then himself, ma’am.’ 

“*And are these their children?’ she asked, 
gathering them around her. 

““Yes, ma’am. The man was a drunkard and 
spent all they both made on whisky. The little 
things are nearly starved and almost naked.’ 

“““Who is to take care of them?’ 

““The city, I suppose, ma’am. They ain’t 
got nowhere to go, as I know,’ and the kind- 
hearted fellow wiped his eyes. 

“Can you wait here a few moments?’ 

* “The man consented, and she ran back and 
ordered a carriage. Then, taking in the little 
dirty children, she told the man to drive on. 
She comforted them with kind words, and told 
them she would take care of them. After the 
burial they were brought to the house and within 
the quickest possible time they had been fed, 
bathed, and provided with clothes and a large, 
well-furnished room. 

“This was the nucleus of the Orphanage. The 
good man who drove the wagon told her of 
many orphan and poor children, and offered to 
aid her in finding them. She became enthusiastic 
at once and entered into her scheme with a zeal 
that was beautiful to behold. Her property in- 
cluded the two squares which as yet are not di- 
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vided by a street, giving ample room for the 
Orphanage building and playground. 

““Oh, aunty,’ she said one day, running in, 
her face lighted up with enthusiasm, ‘I have my 
oe all in mind. Come out and let me show 

ou!’ 

“T walked out with her and looked the ground 
over. 

““Now,’ she said, ‘here is where I will have 
the building put, and all that ground, with its 
beautiful trees, I'll have inclosed and arranged 
- for a park and playground for the children ; and, 
aunty, I shall be so happy when I have a whole 
lot of them, prettily dressed and romping around 
in their plays! And then won’t I enjoy seeing 
them eating good food and sleeping in nice 
clean beds!’ ” 

“But I beg your pardon, my dear Madame, 
for interrupting,” said Reginald, “you do not 
mean this present Orphanage building, do you?” 

“Oh! yes, certainly; why do you ask?” 

“Indeed!” he said, “I thought that orphanage 
was founded by her father!” 

“Oh! no, her father and mother were very 
kind to the poor, and spent much time in visit- 
ing them and supplying their wants. They were 
greatly devoted to that sort of philanthropy, but 
they never seemed to have conceived the idea of 
establishing such a home for them as Estelle 
planned. No, she founded the institution her- 
self and of her own volition. 

“But with all she has to engage and interest 
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her in her benevolent schemes she never neglects 
‘aunty.’ She is ever watchful of me, and tries 
to entertain me with all the bright incidents she 
snatches from her loving tasks. She has won- 
derful resources, and I am very happy in her. 
She abundantly compensates me for all I have 
endured. God bless her sweet soul!” 

“Madame,” said Reginald, rising, “I find, as 
you intimated, I do not know her worth, and 
I bow my head in shame as I feel how unworthy 
I am beside her.” 

“Tt is natural, I think, to be candid with you,” 
said Madame Revaire, smiling, “for any honest 
man to feel and speak that way in comparison 
with such a character. But men, you must per- 
mit me to say, must not expect to possess femi- 
nine characteristics.” 

“No; but they might at least be noble and un- 
selfish.” 

“Some of our faults, I think, Mr. Homer, re- 
sult from thoughtlessness rather than from lack 
of good impulses.” 

“Thank you, madam, you are very kind. The 
history you have given me this morning has 
held me spellbound through all its horrors, and 
led me irresistibly into other revelations, sad on 
the one hand, but enchanting on the other. I 
thank you with all my heart, and could listen to 
you for hours more, for I know there must be 
many other sacred chapters you could give me, 
but I have already imposed upon you too long.” 

Reginald Homer walked back to his hotel 
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scarcely conscious of anything save the emotions 
within his own breast. 

“And this is that deep, dark, terrible mys- 
tery!” he mused, as he sat in his room and 
thought over all its strange and extraordinary 
details. 

“And Estelle,” he continued, “how noble, use- 
ful, and unselfish the life that you live! Well 
may I uncover my head before you, and ask 
who is worthy of your love—the love for which 
I pleaded? Certainly, not J! What have I 
done in the world that remotely approaches 
comparison with your beautiful work? Noth- 
ing! nothing! Who suffers less, or is happier 
from my having lived on the earth? Not one! 
not one! Then what have I done? Gratified 
self alone! Never dreamed, never thought of 
anything else! Lived in a world full of pleas- 
ure, amply able to procure it, sought it, found it, 
enjoyed it, and lived on from year to year to 
seek more and enjoy more, but never thinking of 
stepping outside of self’s narrow cell to share a 
morsel with a needy fellow man, or to do a good 
deed in the world! , 

“That I should love you, adore you, is inevi- 
table, but that I should presume to ask you to 
love me! What for? What is there in me for 
such a woman to love? Nothing! nothing!” 

And so this ardent lover, this gallant cavalier, 
was humbled in contemplation of the gentle 
maiden he loved, and found himself being led 
into higher conceptions and nobler manhood un- 
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der what he had termed her “strangely strong 
and beautiful influence.” 


CHAPTER X. | 


Promptly at eight o’clock that evening Regi- 
nald drew near, burning with impatience to be- 
hold again the beautiful Estelle. The fates had 
contended hard against him, but at last he had 
triumphed. He had clasped her to his heart, 
she loved him! Suddenly he halted. A keen 
misgiving seemed to take possession of him, and 
his heart sank within him. Just at that moment 
he was startled by the sudden dashing of a car- 
riage from the Lenoir gate, which whizzed past 
him at a furious gallop down the street, and the 
next instant he heard loud outcries from the 
house. Greatly alarmed, he rushed to the door. 
The servants were crying and wringing their 
hands and uttering incoherent exclamations. 

“What is the matter?’ demanded Reginald 
in peremptory tones. 

“Oh, my missus! my missus!” they cried out 
together. 

“What about your mistress? Where are the 
ladies ?” | 

“Dey’s got ’em bofe, sah, and gone!” answered 
the footman who had admitted Reginald in the 


morning. 
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“Who has got them?’ our hero cried, his 
heart quaking with dread. 

“I dunno ’em, sah; but dere was a mighty 
bad-lookin’ man, wid long hair an’ w’iskers, an’ 
anoder nice-lookin’ young man wid ’im, sah!’ 

“What have they done with the ladies?” fol- 
lowed the impatient inquiry. 

“Dey rush in yer and grab ’em an’ stick a rag 
in dey mouf an’ ropes ’roun’ ’em an’ den dey run 
out wid ’em in dey arms an’ put ’em in de car’age 
an’ run de hosses down de street, sah.” 

“What did the ladies say when they saw the 
men?” 

“Dey scream an’ jump t’ run, an’ holler, ‘Oh! 
Gomers! Oh! Gomers!’ er sumthin’ like dat, 
an’——”’ 

“And what did the men say?” 

“De one wid de long hair an’ w’iskers, he 
say to ol’ missus, ‘I habs you bofe dis time! I 
makes de gal marry dis man, an’ I teks you whar 
you can’t tell nobody! and den I rush up an’ 
try to tek ’em erway, an’ dey knock me down 
an’ kick me, an’ say ‘You d—d nigger, ef I had 
time I’d shoot you!’ ” 

Reginald waited to hear no more. “Take care 
of the house!” he shouted as he rushed out 
and down the street. “Stop!” he stormed to 
a carriage just ahead of him, and leaping in 
he commanded: “Drive to the docks with all 
possible speed!” 

The horses started at a brisk trot. ‘Not fast 
enough, my man; force them into a gallop!” 
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“T ain’ gwine run my hosses for no man!” 
retorted the surly driver, already offended by 
his passenger’s tone. 

“Here is a five-dollar gold piece for you. 
Overtake a carriage ahead of you and I will 
give you another!” 

The coin was pocketed and the whip applied, © 
but the favored horses were not driven beyond 
a comfortable gallop. Reginald jumped to the 
front, caught 1 reins, and, seizing the driver, 
flung him to the back seat with tremendous 
force. “Stay there, or I'll brain you!” he or- 
dered, while he lashed the horses up to their 
utmost speed. Te driver’s neck seemed almost 
broken by the furious fall upon his head, and 
was in no coriition to refuse submission. 

All other vehicles made way for the flying 
horses, the second “runaway” team that had mo- 
nopolized the street that evening. Far ahead, 
by the aid of the street lamps, Reginald soon 
discovered the first team returning at a swift 
run. Immediately he pulled up his powerful 
steeds and quickly whirled them directly across 
the street, blockading the way. 

“Halt!’ he shouted, as, reins in hand, he 
leaped to the ground. The oncoming team was 
suddenly reined up, the horses rearing almost 
on their haunches, to avoid plunging into the ob- 
structing vehicle. 

“Lemme pass!” shouted the newcomer. 

“You will not pass till you tell me all I want 
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to know!” spoke Reginald in rapid but com- 
manding tone. 

“T’se got orders not to say nothin’,” the man 
replied, “an’ you git out ob my way!” 

“See here, my man,” answered Reginald, 
brandishing as a pistol a monkey-wrench he had 
found in the foot of his carriage, “if you will 
answer my questions willingly and truthfully, 
I have ten dollars in gold for you. If you will 
not do it that way, I’ll make you do it by force,” 
he added, pointing the wrench at the driver. 

“Don’ shoot, boss!” shouted the darky in a 
nervous tone. “I wuks an’ talks for money, sah, 
an’ dem ten dollars’ll mek twenty dollars I gits 
dis night. I tells you de truf, boss, fer dat 
money. Wa’t you wants to know, sah?” 

“Very well. Now be quck, but I shall know 
if you lie to me. Whom did you take down to 
the dock ?” 

“Two mens, sah, an’ two ladies.” 

“Where did you take them from?” 

“De mens dey foun’ me on de street an’ jump 
in an’ mek me drive to 525 Street. Den 
dey jump out an’ run in de house an’ fotch out 
two ladies, all done tied wid ropes, and dey 
moufs all stopped up. Dey put ’em in de car’age 
an’ p’int two pistols at my head an’ say, “Dribe 
si de debbil to pier No. 10!’ I done it, sah, 
sho!” 

“What did they do, then?” 

“Dey tek de ladies out—de ladies was groan- 
in’ an’ makin’ all de noise dey could wid dey 
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moufs stopped up—and de men say, ‘Ef you 
don’ hush yo’ fuss-we cuts yo’ t'roats!’ an’ den 
dey tell me, ‘Yer’s yo’ ten dollars. Now, you 
git way from yere quick as you kin, an’ ef you 
tell enybody we comes back an’ kill you!’ I lef 
dar quick, sho nuff, sah.” 

“Did you see what they did with the ladies?” 

“T look back, sah, an’ seen ’em puttin’ ’em on 
bode er schooner what was dar on de lef-han’ 
side.” 

“Ts that all you know, sir?” 

“Fore de Laud, boss, dat’s all I know!” 

“Here’s your money, and now you may pass 
on,” Reginald said as he leaped into the car- 
riage he held, and again drove forward at break- 
neck speed. His discomfited driver behind him 
ventured to ask in timid tone: “Boss, is you 
gwine gib me dat oder five dollars?” 

“Yes,” said our hero, as he halted at the 
foot of the dock, alighted, and handed the fel- 
low ten dollars instead of the promised five. 

“T’ank you, sah,” chuckled the darky, mut- 
tering to himself, “I wish I had er bin dat oder 
nigger—I’d er made mo’ money an’—an’— 
wouldn’t er got my neck mos’ broke, nudder.” 

Reginald did not stop to hear. He was al- 
ready on the dock, but the schooner was gone. 
His own trim little yacht, which had been 
manned only by himself and another expert 
sailor, lay a few steps away. Dashing in that 
direction he was promptly met by his Irish com- 
panion of the yacht. Patrick had identified him 
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by the light of the dock lamps and observed his 
hurried movements. 

“And it must be the divil’s to pay, m’lord!” 
Patrick exclaimed. 

Reginald, in half undertone, asked quickly: 
“Where is the schooner that lay here this morn- 
ing ?” 

“Gone she is, sorr, a quarter hour ago,” the 
sailor answered as they hurried to the yacht. 

“And did you see who went aboard of her?” 

“Indade, and so I did, sorr. Two men there 
were, and one carried a woman in his arms, 
sorr, and the ither one carried anither, yer 
honor.” 

“Were you near enough to see what they 
did with the women’?” 

“Oooh! <A sight so blarsted strange, sorr, I 
r-run me over to see. It was down in the cabin 
they put them, sorr, and up in a divil of a 
hurry they came, loosed the r-ropes, r-raised the 
sails, and cleared away.” 

Reginald was already untying from the dock 
and unfurling sail with the utmost haste, the 
sailor following his example. 

“Hurry!” Reginald exclaimed. “These men 
are pirates, and they have kidnapped the ladies. 
We must pursue!” 

The sailor was startled and his Irish blood 
was up. | 

“Pirates, m’lord, and it was kidnapped you 
say the ladies were, sorr? Saint of m’ mither! 
I’ve lost m’ opportunity! Been waiting from 
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a boy for the plasure of mating a pirate, sorr, 
and sure, two of the bloody divils there were 
before m’ eyes and know it I didn’t! I1——” 

“Turn her about there! Steady! Now let 
her drive!’ commanded Reginald, and the little 
vessel’s sails, all spread, caught the stiff breeze. 
The craft about the dock were quickly cleared, 
and she flew over the water with wind and cur- 
rent in her favor. 

“And it’s about thim pirates I’m a-thinking, 
sorr,” resumed the excited Irishman. “Were 
the ladies frins of yours, m’ lor-rd?” 

“Yes,” the answer came with intense feeling 
in the tone, “Yes, my dear friends!” 

“And blarsted be m’ fates that let me know 
they didn’t! Azy it was, as one from the dock 
let loose and the ither the sail ontied, for me to 
jump on the deck and with m’ fists to’ve sint one 
of the divilish villains over the larboard side and 
the ither over the starboard side, and landed 
thim both in hell togither at the bottom of the 
r-river! And it’s forgiveness for me blarsted 
blunder that I’ll niver get in this wurrild, nor in 
the ither wurrild that to me is a’comin’, Hivin 
save m’ soul!” 

While Patrick was bemoaning his “fates” 
Reginald had descended into the little cabin to 
inspect the arms with which he had taken the 
precaution to supply the yacht, mindful as he 
was of his former terrible experiences in the 
Mexican Gulf. He had weapons in abundance, 
and they were quickly arranged in such order 
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as to be easy of access. For their use, however, 
he had but his own right hand and that of his 
faithful companion upon which to depend. Pat- 
rick, however, had been in his employ as a body 
servant for many years, and Reginald had, du- 
ring this period, often amused himself by drill- 
ing his man in target shooting and in the use 
of the sword, his own favorite weapon. The 
Irishman had taken great interest in the exer- 
cises, and had become quite expert. He was a 
man of gigantic frame and great physical power, 
had spent much spare time with sporting clubs, 
and had acquired thorough athletic skill. He 
was utterly fearless and aggressive, and with 
that warm nature, characteristic of his race, was 
deeply devoted to his superior, whom he often 
addressed as “m’ lord.” 

But it was not -to be supposed that Reginald, 
with his own well-known valor and dexterity, 
with his powerful ally and with arms galore, 
was better prepared to attack that the shrewd, 
reckless Gomez was to defend. Nothing was 
known of the latter’s companion, but Gomez 
would scarcely have selected a man inferior to 
himself in devilish spirit, fighting skill, or sheer 
desperation to engage with him in this abduc- 
ton, involving so much risk and requiring so 
much audacity. 

Reginald did not fail to take all these things — 
into calculation as he looked forward to an en- 
counter which the exigencies of the case pointed 
to as absolutely certain to occur. And yet, was 
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it certain? The villains might elude him en- 
tirely! Impatience, suspense, intense anxiety al- 
ready racked his mind and heart sorely, and the 
thought that he might fail to overtake and res- 
cue the helpless girl—now dearer than ever to 
him—and her beloved companion, added new 
agony to his soul. 

It was a hundred miles to the mouth of the 
Mississippi, many boats were sailing either way, 
and, of course, he could not tell which of those 
going out he wanted to pursue. His yacht could 
make ten miles an hour, it was not likely the 
pirate’s schooner would make any less, and at 
this rate day would dawn before either of them 
would reach the gulf. How he shook with hor- 
ror at the thought that, in spite of any effort he 
could make, these two lone ladies must at least 
pass a whole night in the power of the two dev- 
ilish villains! What the coming day would bring 
forth, he could not tell. Indeed, he saw no prom- 
ise of anything better in the situation, save that 
he hoped he might be able to distinguish the 
pirate’s vessel from the fishing smacks. At any 
rate, he was determined to follow any one small 
schooner that might seem to sail out on a “bee- 
line” over the open sea. He reasoned that Go- 
mez had some distant definite point in view, per- 
haps the Ten Thousand Islands, while other ves- 
sels might be going to nearer places along the 
coast. The pirate had but a quarter hour the 
start of him, so she surely would be in sight, 
and if he could outsail her, as he hoped, he 
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would gain this much during the day and force 
a fight, dangerous as it would be. This was a 
desperate resolve, but, for the stake involved, he 
would hesitate at no risk that could promise the 
possibility of success. But could such despera- 
tion promise success? ‘That was the question 
that, with cooler reflection, he was revolving in 
his mind after they had commenced chase of a 
schooner on the gulf which they believed to be 
the pirate. 

His yacht was the only other vessel now going 
in the same direction as the pursued, which fact, 
of course, would attract the attention of the 
latter, and if the pirate, put her on her guard. 
Reginald was conscious of gaining on the 
schooner as the day advanced. His Irish com- 
panion was fully alive to the situation, and his 
warm, impulsive nature was as hotly aflame with 
indignation and as stirred by a spirit of gal- 
lantry as one of finer mould might be. 

“M’ mither was a woman, m’lord, and ‘Pat,’ 
she said, ‘respacte the loikes of ye mither, m’ 
boy, and protacte ’em from the divilishness of 
men!’ and I’ll do it, m’lord, if it takes the loife 
- of yer humble sarvant!” Pat spoke with much 
feeling, and he meant what he said, and Reginald 
knew it. He only wished for an equal chance 
in an encounter with the two desperadoes; the 
villains he believed would surely fall before the 
reckless onset of himself and the powerful Pat- 
rick O’Flannigan. 

But a fair fight could not be expected. Al- 
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ready his glass revealed the startling fact that 
the two ladies had been brought on deck, and 
one placed near the side of each of the des- 
peradoes. Reginald instantly understood the 
movement. The pirates apprehended rifle shots 
from the pursuers, as they drew nearer, and the 
shrewd villains knew the risk of the shots would 
not be taken if the ladies were in danger. It 
was true that Reginald, excellent marksman 
that he knew himself to be, had thought of try- 
ing his skill at long range. But he had not be- 
fore been perfectly positive as to the identity 
of the men he was pursuing, and, again, as ac- 
curacy over the rolling waves could not be cer- 
tain, he feared a chance shot might injure the 
ladies. At any rate, he was forestalled now 
from trying the experiment, while the pirates 
with the captives as their breastworks could fire 
on him with impunity. The two vessels were 
still beyond rifle range, however, and Reginald, 
heavy-hearted over his increased difficulties, 
simply continued his pursuit doggedly. He saw 
no alternative but to await the sequel and adapt 
himself to that as the circumstances might ad- 
mit. 

Just then a small vessel coming in his direc- 
tion hove in sight. It was a yacht about the size 
of his own, and seemed heading toward the 
schooner he was chasing. He watched anxiously, 
fearing this might be an ally of the pirate. But 
the two vessels passed each other without any 
interchange of signals that he could perceive, 
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and at that moment he discovered some distance 
beyond still another and larger schooner, with 
sails furled. A little later he signaled the 
oncoming yacht, and, heaving to, awaited her 
arrival. The newcomer responded to the signal 
and prepared to stop. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” Reginald said to an 
intelligent man who gave him his attention, 
“but didn’t you pass near that small schooner ?” 
he asked, indicating with his finger. 

“Yes, very near.” 

“See who was on board?” 

“Saw only two men and two women.” 

“Did they speak to you?” 

“The women cried out, but the men put hands 
over their mouths.” 

“What is the larger schooner beyond ?” 

“Seemed like a pirate’s vessel. Had a can- 
non at her bow.” 

“Do you know why she was not in motion?” 

“Seemed lying to as if waiting for some- 
thing.” 

Both men instinctively turned their glasses in 
that direction. 

“The small schooner is pulling alongside, 
and the pirate is unfurling her sails,” exclaimed 
the stranger. 

“T see!” said Reginald, and his heart sank 
within him. “Have you seen a gunboat or any 
other craft to-day?” he asked, as his face grew 
white and his voice shook with anxiety. 
“Nothing else, sir; is there any further service 
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I can render you? I think these may be danger- 
ous waters for us after what we have seen.” 
The glasses had not been removed from their 
eyes, and by this time they had discovered that 
transfers were being hurriedly made from the 
small schooner to the large. 

“There is nothing more you can do for me, 
sir, and I thank you sincerely,’ Reginald replied, 
waving adieu as the other yacht spread said and 
passed on. The warning implied in the stranger’s 
last remark had not been lost on our hero. Indeed, 
that warning was emphasized at this moment as 
he saw the pirate’s glass from the larger schoon- 
er turned on himself. Evidently suspicion had 
been excited by his continuous sail in the wake 
of the small schooner, and this had been com- 
municated to the larger. The stranger who had 
just passed could flee to a port of safety; but 
not so with him. The attempt to rescue Estelle 
and her aunt was full enough of danger from 
the first, but now that danger was increased a 
hundredfold. But he could not turn back. He 
would pursue to the last. He could not engage 
the formidable foe on the water, but the villains 
would land somewhere. He would follow them 
to their destination—what then? He could not 
tell, but certainly there would be a better fight- 
ing chance than on the open sea. Yet with the 
aid of but the one man to attempt to rescue 
the two ladies from an armed band of robbers 
would be most desperate indeed. The result 
might be death to the helpless victims, but he 
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knew they would prefer that fate to the awful 
doom that otherwise menaced them. As for 
Patrick and himself, the forfeiture of their own 
lives would be of little consideration in compari- 
son with the invaluable object of the attempt. 
This was a most desperate resolve, but he saw 
no alternative. He immediately gave chase 
again—the big schooner was speeding away, the 
smaller following. Reginald was five miles be- 
hind the pirate schooner when the transfer was 
made, but it was plain that this vessel, with su- 
perior sailing capacity, would soon widen that 
distance. He followed persistently because there 
was nothing else he could do. He tried to hope 
that some favorable change in conditions would 
occur, but on the broad open sea, with no new 
object in sight but the stronger enemy ahead, 
who, with the helpless captives was fast passing 
farther away, his heart grew sick within him. 

Suddenly he was aroused by an exclamation 
from Patrick, who had taken the glass. 

“What is it, Patrick?’ he asked quickly, as 
the Irishman impulsively leaned forward in 
seeming effort to get nearer the object of his 

aze. 

“B’gory! the divil’s to pay about somethin’. 
They’re turnin’ ’roun’ and separatin’.” 

Reginald took the glass. The smaller vessel 
was scudding away toward the Florida coast, and 
the larger was swinging around as if she would 
retrace her course. The wind had shifted, and 
in a few moments the pirate schooner, with a 
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strong breeze, was swiftly coming directly 
toward himself. What could it mean? Had the 
villains become exasperated and determined to 
turn and exterminate their two lone pursuers 
that they might continue their way unmolested 
and unsuspected? ‘Dead men tell no tales” were 
the awful words that, as on other occasions, 
came to Reginald’s mind, and with the destruc- 
tion of himself and his companion no obstacle 
to the accomplishment of the hellish purpose of 
the desperadoes would remain. The situation 
was most alarming. He would have taken 
chances gladly and fought the smaller schooner, 
which he had been following, but there was not 
a fighting chance in his favor against this larger 
well-manned vessel, supplied with a big gun that 
could sink him at a single shot. 

These thoughts flashed through his mind in 
an instant, and, in an attempt to avoid certain 
destruction, he turned his bow for the coast, as 
the first little vessel had already done. By this 
movement, with the five-mile stretch between 
them, he hoped to gain a shallow pass or the 
shelter of an island -in time to protect himself 
from the formidable enemy. The pirate changed 
her course to intercept him, and, having the ad- 
vantage of an entirely favorable wind, while he 
was compelled to tack this way and that, bore 
down upon him with furious speed. Reginald 
and his companion, both expert sailors, put forth 
ther utmost skill, but the oncoming foe was 
gaining every moment. Just then the pirate’s 
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gun belched forth its terrible thunder and the 
ball glanced along the water off the bow of the . 
flying yacht. A narrow pass between two isl- 
ands just ahead invited the fugitive to refuge, 
but another cannon shot tore away her mainmast, 
and her sails fell with it into the sea, the little 
craft careening badly and almost dipping water. 
The pirate by this time was within rifle shot, 
and Reginald and his man darted immediately 
down into the cabin for protection and such de- 
fense as lay in their power. The yacht was 
now opposite the schooner’s broadside, and 
hence out of range of the cannon, which was a 
bow gun. Bullets, however, from the enemy’s 
small arms pelted the helpless boat, but the in- 
mates escaped injury and returned the fire as 
rapidly as possible from the small windows of 
the cabin. More than one man was seen to fall 
in the crowd on the pirate’s deck, but in a few 
moments the fusillade was over. The schooner 
could not run into the shallow water where the 
yacht seemed to lie at her enemy’s mercy, nor 
did the redoubtable foe appear to have time to 
stop. The firing was all done as she was sailing 
at her utmost speed, and, instead of an ag- 
gressive attacking force, she flew past and away 
from the scene as if in direst terror. Waiting 
a few moments until the distance secured them 
against the rifle shots of the pirate, Reginald 
and Patrick scrambled back to the careening 
deck of their yacht. 

“The bloody cowards! Afraid of a crippled 
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sea gull, b’gorry!’’ exclaimed Patrick as he gazed 
after the flying schooner. But Reginald glanced 
in the opposite direction. ‘Ah!’ he exclaimed, 
“here’s the solution, Patrick!’ and he pointed to 
another and a formidable vessel which had just 
come into view and seemed speeding on the 
track of the pirates with the velocity of a bird 
of prey. 

But the wind by this time had risen almost 
to a gale and the half-capsized yacht was dipping 
water and in great danger of filling and sinking 
suddenly, or certainly before the coming vessel 
could be near enough to save the two occu- 

ants. 

“Axes!” they both exclaimed at once, and 
soon the fallen mast was cut away and the boat 
was upright on its bottom again. By this time 
signals were exchanged, and a yawl came to 
the rescue, the gunboat, for such it proved to 
be, turning about and meeting the yawl with 
the least possible loss of time. 

“The Vengeance! Thank God!” Reginald ex- 
claimed, as he drew near enough to the ship 
to distinguish her name. 

“Vingince! yis, b’gorry, you’re right, m’lord! 
Vingince it will be whin I git up with’ em, or 
m’ name is not Patrick O’Flannigan!” 

The pleasure of the officers of the Vengeance 
in greeting Reginald was exceeded only by his 
own joy in acquiring so willing and powerful 
an ally in his effort to rescue the ladies from 
the dreadful fate which had befallen them. The 
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Vengeance had suspected the pirate when first 
seen, and was quickly confirmed in her suspi- 
cion when that vessel, having identified the Ven- 
geance, turned to flee, and the smaller schooner 
hastened away to a hiding place along the coast. 
Yet the Vengeance had been pursuing only on 
general principles—with the mere purpose of 
running down a pirate—her regular business. 
But now that Reginald detailed the nature . 
and purpose of the outrage these desperate vil- 
lains had committed, and informed them that 
these refined women were at that moment help- 
less victims in possession of the outlaws on the 
schooner they were pursuing, the indignation 
and impatience of the officers was aroused to 
intensest degree. The pirate schooner had been 
improvised for their use and not constructed 
specially for speed, as had been the famous 
Black Terror. Nevertheless, her speed was 
above the average, though the Vengeance was a 
more powerful vessel and a swifter sailer. Some 
time had been lost, however, in the rescue of 
Reginald and his companion, but the war vessel 
was again under full headway and with a 
strong wind was forging ahead at a rapid rate 
and steadily gaining on the enemy. The pirate well 
knew that a race on the open sea would be a 
losing game. Gomez had been chased by gun- 
boats in these waters before, and immediately 
turned his course somewhat east of north for a 
hiding place on the Florida coast, where he 
had escaped on other occasions. An _ island 
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well overgrown by trees and shrubbery lay so 
close to the shore as to seem part of the main- 
land, one extremity crooking inward so as to 
conceal from the sea view a narrow channel be- 
tween itself and the actual shore line. The 
other extremity of the island was several miles 
distant and equally deceptive in appearance. 
The exact location of this little harbor may 
be difficult now to locate. Certain it is, how- 
ever, that pirates often mysteriously vanished 
from the gulf at one of these points and slipped 
out at the other, eluding the pursuers who ran 
them in and who watched in vain for them at 
the point of disappearance. 

The fugitive schooner was nearing the coast, 
and was now only five miles in advance of the 
gunboat. when it was suddenly lost to view. 
The captain of the Vengeance was not taken by 
surprise. He fully apprehended the incident, 
which was not his first experience of the sort at 
this point. Nevertheless, his disappointment 
was keen. In the earlier part of the chase he 
had hoped to overtake the pirate before the 
latter reached the vantage ground. The un- 
avoidable delay at the rescue of Reginald and 
his companion had proved fatal to this plan. But 
he was a man of resources, and he had endeav- 
ored to profit by experience. On another occa- 
sion, when eluded by a pirate boat in the same 
manner and failing to find further trace of the 
fugitives, he had sent out a detachment of ma- 
rines in charge of a practical surveyor to make 
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an inspection. He now, therefore, fully com- 
prehended the situation, but to meet it he was 
confronted by difficulty. In the first place, on 
account of shoal water, his vessel could not ap- 
proach nearer than two miles of the island be- 
hind which the pirate had disappeared. To send 
marines out in a boat would be but to expose 
them to the fire of the outlaws concealed on 
the land. He could not protect them with can- 
non, for the island was narrow, and, even if 
his guns would carry that distance, there was 
danger of injuring the ladies aboard the schoon- 
er on the other side. His movements were now 
doubtless watched, and if he lay at his present 
position, the pirate could easily escape at the 
other extreme of their harbor, whereas, if he 
moved to that point, the enemy would come out 
at the place of entrance. 

He called his officers in council, to which 
Reginald was admitted. After an exhaustive 
discussion it was decided, under cover of the 
night, which was now near at hand, to send a 
strong detachment of marines to the island at 
the point of ingress, and to move the gunboat to 
the other extreme. It was more probable that 
the attempt to escape would be made at the 
later point (as it was not known to the pirates 
that the government’s forces were aware of this 
outlet), hence the Vengeance herself would be 
stationed there. 

About the time that this conclusion was 
reached a flash of lightning and a deep roll of 
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thunder caused all eyes to look up at the heav- 
ens. Every one had been too intently engaged 
to think of the weather. But now black clouds 
were seen rapidly coming up from the sea. 
Lightning played at random, and crashing thun- 
der quickly grew louder and nearer. The wind 
springing up afresh, the surface of the water 
looked black, and the waves rolled with high 
and menacing swell. Every sailor knew that a 
storm was at hand, and orders were promptly 
given to put to sea for safety. For several 
hours the storm raged with terrific fury, and the 
Vengeance found herself far away from the late 
scene of excitement. The plans which had been 
‘formed and entered into with so much zest had 
thus been suddenly frustrated by a power no 
human agency could avert or control. Great 
disappointment was apparent in every face, and 
every officer sympathized with Reginald, whose 
countenance betrayed anxiety and suspense la- 
mentable to behold. Already for a night and a 
day the beautiful Estelle and her noble aunt had 
been helpless in the power of those desperate 
villains! Who could tell what they had suffered ? 
The thought was enough to arouse all the man- 
hood in every breast, from the humblest ma- 
rine to the chief officer on the war vessel. And, 
indeed, they were all aroused, for the story of 
the unfortunate captives, told with intensity by 
Patrick O’Flannigan to the marines, had gone 
the rounds, and the whole gallant band was 
burning with impatience to dash in one furious 
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onset to the rescue. The hot Irish blood of 
O’Flannigan seemed bursting from his face as 
he was jostled by the storm among the men. 
He struck his fists together and swore by all 
the saints at every breath. “Vingince!” he ex- 
claimed, “yis,’ T’ll have m’ vingince on the 
bloody divils! Me toime is coming, boys! T’ll 
have m’ vingince, I tell you! B’gorry, if I 
don’t git it in this wurruld, by all the powers of 
hell [’ll git it in the next!’ Pat meant what he 
said. He loved his master, he honored woman- 
hood, and all his Irish gallantry was strung up 
to the highest pitch. If possible, his spirit kin- 
dled to greater degree the thirst for vengeance 
in the heart of every man around him. 

But Reginald! Of all on board his suffering 
was the most agonizing. The sweet, innocent 
girl, who only a few hours before had been 
clasped to his breast in ecstatic joy and who 
loved him with a love equal to his own, had sud- 
denly become the chief prize in the grasp of 
these villains. It was her charm, her beauty 
that had enticed them and inspired this un- 
speakable atrocity! They would make her the 
wife of one of them, they had said! Gracious 
Heaven! How his blood ran cold at the thought ! 
What had she suffered? And yet to her bitter 
cry there had been no response! How she must 
have thought of him, and yet by an unmerciful 
fate he had not been, was not now, able to dash 
to her rescue! Indeed, in this awful storm, he 
was being driven cruelly away from her—every 
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moment widened the distance between them and 
left her farther and farther out of his reach. 
He grew almost mad. The fire in the face of 
every ofhicer and man seemed to catch new flame 
from the almost supernatural blaze that glowed 
in his own and flashed from his eyes. Human 
feeling could never be wrought up to intenser 
heat than that in every breast. 

An hour later the storm abated, the wind 
shifted, and the Vengeance plunged boldly back 
over the tossing billows toward the island 
shore, until the soundings bade her cast her 
anchors. 

Never had impatience for rescue and revenge 
burned more fiercely than that in the heart of 
every man who leaped on that shore from the 
gunboat’s yawl and awaited the return of ad- 
vance scouts from across the narrow island. 
With difficulty an impetuous yell was repressed 
when the scouts reported the pirate schooner 
scarcely a hundred yards away, lying in a nar- 
row cove, with bluff deck high on either side, 
affording ample fighting room. Madly and yet 
silently, under cover of darkness and roar of 
wind, they followed the scouts back again. With 
savage delight they soon beheld the schooner 
now ablaze with lantern light as the desperadoes 
were untying her ropes and preparing to push 
her out of the cove. “Hurry!” they heard Go- 
mez shout above the howl of the wind. “Hurry 
pefo dat damned gunboat gits pack!’ But the 
next instant his quick eye caught sight of the 
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uniforms and brass buttons as the gunboat’s sol- 
diers rushed forward from the island shrub- 
bery. “Draw de sword an’ fight like de debbil!” 
was the loud and quickly changed command. 
The marines had no time to fix bayonets, the 
pirates not a moment to get their guns. The 
soldiers would not fire for fear of endangering 
- the captives, and under a quick command 
dropped their guns and charged with drawn cut- 
lasses. Boiling hot was the blood in every vein, 
and terrible the power that nerved every arm as 
the brave fellows rushed with reckless fury upon 
the pirates. But these desperate outlaws were 
no mean opponents, and steel met steel with 
equal skill, the deck and the bluff on both sides 
the vessel being quickly occupied by the enraged 
combatants. The terrific fury of the battle was 
interspersed by curses, groans, and cries, as 
blood flowed freely and men fell dead or 
wounded on every hand. The loud clash of the 
blades and their darting sparks were intermin- 
gled with the flash and reports of pistols from 
those whose swords had been stricken from 
their grasp. Screams from the cabin below 
seemed to intensify the ferocity on both sides, 
but the pirates were weakening, yielding to the 
overpowering numbers. Gomez, with his usual 
luck, so far had escaped fatal injury, and, fore- 
seeing the inevitable result, made a desperate 
rush for a small boat, but ran directly into the 
powerful arms of Patrick O’Flannigan! In- 
voluntarily they clinched, being in quarters too 
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close to use weapons. Both were sinewy and 
strong, but Pat was the more skillful wrestler 
and had his antagonist down in an instant. 

“Cut de vimmen’s troats!”’ shouted the pros- 
trate and struggling desperado. “B’gorry; and 
it’s your own thr-roat I’ll cut, ye bloody divil!” 
shouted the Irishman as others of the marine 
force rushed up and laid hold. 

“Lit me cut his d—d thr-roat an’ take me vin- 
gince!” roared Pat as the others caught his 
hand with the gleaming knife. 

“No! we'll take him prisoner,” they said, as 
they threw Pat’s knife away and quickly placed 
manacles on the outlaw’s wrists and ankles. 

“Now keep still, ye divil, or I'll brek yer 
neck !”” stormed Pat, as he rushed to his master’s 
side. Reginald, on deck, and ever in the thickest 
of the battle, was now fighting in the lead against 
the last stand of the determined band who des- 
perately defended the cabin door. In a moment 
more they were struck down or overpowered 
by the help of reinforcements. Goaded almost 
to frenzy by the awful conditions, and possessed 
of extraordinary skill, Reginald had wielded his 
blade with terrible effect, and many of the en- 
emy had fallen before him. He was wounded in 
many places and bespattered with blood, but 
was still in full possession of his great physical 
power, and now, with tremendous force, he threw 
himself against the locked door of the schooner’s 
cabin. It crashed in and he fell with it down a 
short flight of steps to the floor. The poor 
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captives had overheard the order of Gomez to 
murder them, and shrieked piteously at this 
loud crash and fall, as they supposed the des- 
peradoes were upon them. Their faces were 
hidden in each other’s terrified embrace, and as 
Reginald regained his feet and caught them 
both in his powerful arms they shrieked again 
at the moment that he cried ‘Estelle, my dar- 
ling! You are safe! Both safe, thank God!’ 

By united, almost superhuman, effort they 
freed themselves from him. They could not be- 
lieve their senses. Treachery, Gomez, the 
young villain who aided Gomez in their abduc- 
tion, were all confused in their minds, in ‘spite 
of Reginald’s voice, with which they had yet 
grown only half familiar. But there he stood 
before them in all his princely manhood, yet as 
a victorious soldier fresh from battle, his face 
glowing with unspeakable joy through its stains 
of blood! 

Estelle was the first to speak: “Oh! Reginald! 
Reginald!” she cried, “can it be true? My hero! 
My hero!” as she flung herself into his out- 
stretched arms. 

Madame Revaire next threw her arms about 
them both and exclaimed, “Thank God! Hero! 
Yes, many times a hero!” 

“Spare me, madame!” he said, as he held the 
happy girl to his breast and looked up grate- 
fully in the Madame’s face. “Spare me!” he 
added, “I have not been alone! Many heroes 
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have fought and fallen by my side in effecting 
this rescue!” 

Just then a voice called from the head of the 
little stairway: “And are ye safe, m’lord?”’ 

“Yes, Patrick, safe; come down!” Reginald 
answered. 

They all stood ready to receive him, and Pat 
came down, his trousers tucked in his heavy 
boots, his head hatless, his face bleeding and 
clothing red with blood. His gory sword was 
immediately sheathed when he saw the ladies. 

“This is Patrick O’Flannigan, ladies,’ said 
Reginald, “one of the bravest fighters for your 
dear sakes.” 

“And I would foight it all over again, m’ lord, 
for ladies the loikes o’ these!” replied Pat- 
rick, bowing low, as the ladies advanced, shook 
his hand, and thanked him with tears and trem- 
bling voices. 

“Your most obadient sarvant, ladies,” he 
added humbly, and wiped his face on his sleeve. 
“And it’s Patrick O’Flannigan who is at your 
sarvice with his blood or his loife at any toime 
ye nade him! But it was m’ lord, ladies, who 
was br-rave—foighting two to m’ one of thim 
ither wivils !” 

“But are you not both seriously hurt?” the 
ladies anxiously asked in one breath. 

“I have a number of wounds, but I think 
none of them very serious,” Reginald replied. 

“And do not thr-rouble yer gintle conscience 
about me, yer honor, ladies. I can asshore ye 
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that fer avery dr-rop of blood I’m a sheddin’ 
I’m a gittin’ a cup full of plasure out of the kind 
wurruds ye are sayin’, and by all the saints, I 
niver enjoyed such pain befor-re in all me 
loife !” 

Arrangements were quickly made, and the 
ladies, in a boat with Reginald and Pat, were 
hurried away from the gruesome scene. Day 
was dawning when the captain and officers of 
the Vengeance received them joyfully on board 
their hospitable ship. The ladies were promptly 
provided for, and members of the chief sur- 
geon’s staff attended to the needs of the wounded 
men. 

The detailed squad of marines, after burying 
the dead on the island, and placing the wounded 
and prisoners on the captured schooner, soon 
came also alongside the war vessel. The casual- 
ties had been severe. The marines lost three 
killed and had twenty wounded. The pirates’ 
loss was ten killed and ten captured, all of 
whom were wounded. Against their twenty 
men engaged, the marines had about double the 
number. 

The Vengeance, with her important capture, 
immediately set out for Key West. On the way 
Madame Revaire told her story. The compan- 
ion of Gomez in this atrocious deed was an en- 
tire stranger to herself. He had been the 
cashier in Gasparillo’s bank in New York, the 
“Hispano.” Estelle remembered that he had 
waited on her when, by Gasparillo’s direction, 
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she had called at the bank for her certificate of 
deposit as she was about to return to the Ten 
Thousand Islands after her graduation. He 
was a handsome young man, an educated Span- 
iard. The bank, the origin and nature of which 
he understood and in which he had been made 
a large shareholder, to insure his silence and 
good faith, settled up its affairs and discon- 
tinued business after Gasparillo’s death. The 
young man, Ferdinand Gonzaga by name, then 
retired with a large fortune. He was unmar- 
ried, and, having become completely fasci- 
nated by Estelle upon this single meeting, deter- 
mined to trace her up. He had never been per- 
mitted to know just where Gasparillo was lo- 
cated, the mail for that wily old pirate being al- 
ways addressed to Key West. After many vis- 
its to that town and much cautious inquiry, he 
learned that pirates at some recent date were 
supposed to have occupied some obscure place 
among the Ten Thousand Islands. He at once 
engaged a fisherman and smack and set out on 
a cruise among these islands, of which he had 
never heard before. Watchful eyes here, how- 
ever, soon discovered his craft and were fol- 
lowing his movements. One day, after he had 
gone ashore and was searching for some sign 
of human habitation, he was suddenly startled 
by a stern command to “Halt!” and discovered 
a rough looking man with a gun leveled at his 
head. In short, he fell into the hands of Go- 
mez. Realizing his utterly helpless situation, he 
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saw that there was no alternative but to tell his 
business, which his captor in no uncertain tones 
demanded. Whether the revelation would re- 
sult in harm to himself or in a clue to the at- 
taining of his object was a queston he was al- 
lowed no time to debate with himself or wth 
the formdable ruffian who left him choice only 
between immediate answer and immediate death. 
Without hesitation Gonzaga gave his name, his 
former occupation, described his meeting with 
Estelle Lenoir, his infatuation, and admitted 
the object of his present search. Gomez was 
intensely interested. He also wanted to find Es- 
telle, but with a murderous rather than amatory 
intent. But he was suspicious of all mankind, 
and though he had much reason to believe this 
straightforward story, he said, without lowering 
his aim at Gonzaga’s head, “Write yo’ name 
on piece ob paper an’ trow it to me. Dat vill 
do,” he said, when he had read it.. “I seen yo’ 
name to Gasparillo pefo,”’ he added. 

No further time was lost. They became al- 
lies. Gomez foresaw more intense satisfaction to 
his malicious soul in such disappointment and 
chagrin as would result to Reginald by Es- 
telle’s enforced alliance with Gonzaga than 
could be possible by her simple murder. There- 
fore he readily agreed to relinquish the idea of 
taking the innocent girl’s life and entered eag- 
erly into the diabolical plot with Gonzaga to 
force her to become the latter’s wife. The liv- 
ing death which he thought he would thus entail 
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upon Estelle would afford him ample revenge 
for her rescue of Reginald from his bloody 
hands. The humiliation and horror Madame 
Revaire would be permitted to endure would 
adequately gratify all his long pent up hatred 
of that good woman. With objects such as 
these he was more than content to spare him- 
self three foul murders he had intended to com- 
mit if ever opportunity could be afforded. 

On the other hand, Gonzaga would have pre- 
ferred circumstances which might have ad- 
mitted of a chance to woo and win the object of 
his infatuation. But when he learned that Go- 
mez knew of the romantic and charming experi- 
ences together of Estelle and Reginald, so sure 
to attract them to each other, he knew full well 
that another lover stood in his way whom he 
could scarcely hope by mere rivalry to supplant. 
Long accustomed, as he was, to a partnership in 
a business founded and fostered by crime, he had 
no conscientious scruples to restrain him, and the 
desire to possess was his only governing mo- 
tive. This desire he would execute by any 
means he could employ, whether fair or foul, 
hence he entered most willingly and zealously 
into this infernal scheme of abduction and force 
which the two criminal minds concocted. 

Both of the villains had plenty of money. 
Gomez could draw on hidden treasure, Gonzaga 
on his bank account. Gomez, who knew that the 
family originally lived in New Orleans, had 
‘previously played detective, located Estelle’s 
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home (Reginald thought of the figure he had 
seen in the Lenoir grounds) and learned the 
date of her expected arrival from Europe. He 
had intended simply to murder her and her aunt 
in their home, and make his escape. But when 
Gonzaga came upon the scene and new plans 
became necessary, he hunted up and hired a com- 
pany of his old comrades in crime, who, from 
hidden recesses in the islands or along the coast, 
were still carrying on their murderous occupa- 
tion. By the time he had secured and organized 
his band of desperadoes and drilled them afresh 
in the use of the sword, Gonzaga returned 
from New York, whither he had gone to pur- 
chase the large and small schooners necessary 
‘for their purposes. The two determined and vil- 
lainous principals considered themselves quite a 
sufficient number to accomplish the abduction, 
and, except the cook, were the only occupants 
of the smaller vessel which conveyed them on 
that mission. The larger vessel, lying at an- 
chor and awaiting their return, was provided 
for emergencies with her fighting crew and 
with her bow gun, which was taken from an- 
older pirate schooner. They hoped, however, 
that they might escape interference, as they had 
been informed by their spies that the Vengeance 
had recently left Key West for Havana. The 
occasion seemed opportune. They would have 
plenty of time to make New Orleans and return 
to hiding in the islands and remain until the 
Vengeance should come back and pass them. 
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Then Gomez and Gonzaga, to avoid suspicion, 
would proceed with the ladies in the smaller 
vessel to Havana, where they intended the mar- 
riage ceremony should be performed. 

This diabolical plot, with all the foregoing de- 
tails, had been with cool audacity related to the 
ladies by Gonzaga himself, who, in doing this 
and in every way, had manifested toward them 
a mock deference, and yet the most polished 
courtesy of a man of society. The ladies, after 
being thrust upon the schooner, and the harbor 
at New Orleans once cleared, had been relieved 
of their bonds and gags and had suffered no 
further indignity beyond the smothering of their 
attempted cries to the passing yacht already de- 
scribed. They had been accorded seclusion and 
" every convenience and comfort that could be 
possible on the smaller vessel, and greater in 
proportion on the larger. Gomez had not shown 
his face again except as he assisted in the trans- 
fer to the larger vessel. Except for the same 
purpose Gonzaga did not approach them in their 
cabin until after the transfer. His lofty Castil- 
ian air reminded Madame Revaire of the lordly 
Spanish nobles she had met from time to time. 
during her residence in Spain. He obviously 
came from the aristocratic classes. He spoke 
the English language perfectly and evidently had 
been educated in this country as well as at home. 
He was politeness itself so far as that word 
can imply, abstracted from genuine cordiality 
or sympathetic feeling. He was tall, straight, 
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of rather light weight, with coal-black hair and 
mustache and with piercing eyes of scarcely a 
lighter hue. His tone was soft and cultured, his 
manner elegant, and when he smiled perhaps 
his handsome face, with “white teeth gleaming 
through black mustache” was equal to that of 
any robber chieftain who has been extravagantly 
described in juvenile story. “Withal, however,” 
said Madame Revaire, ‘“‘there was a heartless- 
ness about the man, so cold that we instinctively 
shivered, and Estelle shrank from him as from a 
serpent with poisonous fangs.” 

Bowing in a courtly manner as he continued 
his remarks, he wished to express his regrets 
that the circumstances he had mentioned had 
made unavoidable the rough usage to which the 
ladies had been subjected in their hurried de- 
parture from the city of New Orleans. Noth- 
ing could be more foreign to his wishes or his 
taste than this, and he hoped such treatment 
would never be necessary again, nor would any 
rudeness or unkindness whatsoever to them be 
permitted while en route. He wished to em- 
phasize his sorrow for the pain and shock to 
the young lady which he knew she had felt and 
must now inevitably suffer. But all this, he was 
sure, would be but temporary, and while he was 
aware she could not now agree with him, he 
could afford to be patient and wait for such a 
reward as he was certain would come to him in 
the end. He would beg to say he had no doubt 
that his action in the matter, though marred by 
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so unhappy a preliminary, would ultimately 
prove of the utmost good fortune to her and 
conduce to her happiness as well as his own. 
He was positive, he said, by way of explana- 
tion, that a marriage with Mr. Homer could not 
be a happy consummation. Not that he had 
anything to say detrimental to Mr. Homer. He 
was not known to that gentleman, but Mr. 
Homer was known to him, in that sense that a 
business and society man might know a great 
many men without a formal acquaintance. Mr. 
Homer was a successful business man on a large 
scale and possessed a large fortune. But he was 
a man entirely engrossed in business, was a 
recluse from society, and a stranger to all those 
diversions and social pleasures that make up so 
much of a woman’s life and were indispensable 
to her contentment and happiness. From all 
he had learned from Gomez of the almost life- 
long seclusion in which the young lady had 
lived, he was sure that the more she now saw 
of the world the more she would desire to be 
out in it and drink in its pleasures. There was 
pleasure in it, vast pleasure of which she had 
not dreamed. He had indulged himself in the 
enjoyment of life, he had sipped at all the sweet- 
est fountains and denied himself no luxury or 
delight that wealth, position, and opportunity 
could afford in the society of a great city. Yet 
among all the beautiful women who had con- 
tributed so much to his pleasure in life he had 
never beheld one to whom he would be willing 
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to be united. But when the present young lady 
appeared before him in his office he instinctively 
felt that he had met his ideal, the only woman 
he would ever be willing to call his wife. 

He knew this was all very sudden indeed, 
and the means he had adopted seemed violent, 
but she would realize as his wife that he could 
lead her into such avenues of pleasure in the 
world as Mr. Homer never knew, nor, with his 
peculiar nature, would ever know. He wanted 
her to think the matter over and make the com- 
parison. With Homer, the dull monotony, 
though different from that of the past life, would 
be far more exasperating in that the tempting 
sweets of life would ever be tantalizingly near 
and yet beyond her reach. With himself she 
would but have to breathe a wish and the 
world’s choicest delights would be at her feet. 

Estelle shrank closer and closer to her aunt, 
trembled with horror, and shook with convulsive 
sobs. Yet this cold-hearted villain went on. 
Without one tender or sympathetic chord he ex- 
patiated upon the vanities and mere frivolities of 
the world as the best and only desirable bless- 
ings of life. 

“I again regret,” he said, with a soulless 
smile as he arose to go, “that the young lady 
continues to take the situation so painfully. It 
is useless. She is utterly in my power. I can- 
not, if I would, get my consent to live out the 
remainder of my life without her. Again I say 
let her think over the comparisons I have placed 
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before her and obtain her consent, and that 
cheerfully, to the inevitable. When we reach the 
cathedral in Havana there will be no appeal, and 
I warn 4 3 

Just then there was a loud outcry above and 
Gonzaga rushed to the deck. 

“Take dat little schooner to de coas’ an’ hide 
her quick, an’ turn dis vessel ’pout! De gun- 
boat ish comin’! were orders Gomez was heard 
to call out in quick succession. Then the cabin 
door was slammed to and locked. 

From commands and loud words the ladies 
could indistinctly hear after this they knew the 
pirate schooner was being pursued. The poor 
creatures were aroused from the intensified dis- 
tress into which Gonzaga’s cruel words had 
plunged them, and some hope was kindled in 
their hearts. They could not understand the fir- 
ing, which occurred soon after, on Reginald’s 
yacht, and supposed that a fight was in progress 
with the pursuing gunboat. This ceasing so 
suddenly and later their schooner coming 
quietly to a standstill, they supposed the pirates 
had escaped into some hiding place. The furi- 
ous storin soon following, their hearts sank again 
as they knew the war vessel would be obliged to 
put to sea for safety, and they feared the pirates 
would be able to use the opportunity to make 
good their escape. 

Not a moment’s sleep had interrupted the 
dreadful strain of suspense and anxiety which 

had racked the minds of the helpless captives 
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since their abduction, nor had they tasted the 
proffered food. Not a word was spoken to 
them during the raging of the storm, nor could 
they distinguish any sound save the peals of 
thunder and the roar and pour of wind and 
rain. In their close confinement, awed by the 
terror of the storm, and their hearts wrung by 
fearful apprehensions of the fate that threat- 
ened them, their reason seemed almost tottering, 
when, following the lull of the tempest, the loud 
crash and cry of battle suddenly burst upon 
their ears. 

In the utmost agony of suspense they awaited 
the result, but, knowing that the gunboat had 
come from the opposite direction, they never 
dreamed that Reginald was with the marines un- 
til he made his furious charge into their cabin. 

* * * * * * * 

When Madame Revaire’s account was finished, 
Reginald, boiling over with rage at the audacity 
of the blackguards and at the atrocities that had 
been heaped upon the ladies, assured them that 
their danger was at an end now, for the whole 
gang of outlaws engaged had been killed or 
captured. “There may be others yet,” he said, 
“in hiding on the coast or in the islands, but 
they will never molest any of us, as Gomez, our 
arch enemy, and the audacious scoundrel Gon- 
zaga are among the captured and are now in 
heavy irons below. I recognize the latter now 
by the description. I had seen him and crossed 
swords with him in the battle, but he fell and I 
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thought he was slain. It seems, however, he 
was only stunned, though I confess I did not 
try to spare his life. Gomez is wounded also, 
but I think neither of them seriously. Gomez 
recognized me, as I was inspecting the pris- 
oners, scowled at me and said: ‘I hopes I lives 
to kill you. yet!’ But they have him very se- 
cure, and I have indicated to the officers that he 
is the chief outlaw and a very dangerous man. 
They now have him guarded with a double 
force. Gonzaga also appeared to recognize me, 
but I had no idea who he was at the time.” 

Reginald then entertained the ladies with a 
detailed account of his pursuit from beginning 
to end, not forgetting to give honor to Patrick 
O’Flannigan for his devotion and valuable 
services. The officers of the gunboat exerted 
themselves to the uttermost to conduce to the 
pleasure and comfort of the ladies, and by the 
time they reached Key West the fair guests had, 
in a measure, recovered from the shock of their 
terrible experience. 

The prisoners were transferred here to a gov- 
ernment vessel which was prepared with iron 
cages for the safe keeping of dangerous men. 
Reginald was introduced to the captain and took 
pains to inform that official fully as to the des- 
perate character of Gomez. He was permitted 
to see the prisoners after they were placed, and 
was gratified that Gomez and Gonzaga, with 
manacles still on, were securely locked in stout 
cages, and that a special guard, a powerful, de- 
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termined looking man, had been detailed to keep 
them under surveillance besides. The captain 
assured Mr. Homer that he had ample force on 
board and that he would be unrelenting in his 
watchfulness over these important and danger- 
ous prisoners. The ship set sail for New York 
an hour later, and Reginald heaved a sigh of 
relief as he witnessed the departure of these 
formidable criminals. The Vengeance, after 
taking on supplies, immediately left port for 
her regular patrol of the coast, but the captain 
assured his guests he would soon convey them 
safely back to New Orleans. 

Reginald and Estelle now had ample time to 
become better acquainted, for as yet, in spite of 
their ardent attachment, they were almost 
strangers to each other. Their many long and 
uninterrupted interviews on the journey but re- 
vealed more and more of the excellent quali- 
ties that formed the character of each. Estelle 
clung to her lover’s side with far greater ad- 
miration than ever, perhaps, as his noble nature 
unfolded before her in splendid contrast with 
the cold cruelty and audacity of the man who 
so violently attempted to supplant him. Regi- 
nald, on the other hand, who, through Madame 
-Revaire, had learned so much of the strength 
and magnanimity of Estelle’s character, felt his 
esteem and love for her grow more intense hour 
by hour. New beauties continually opened up 
to his admiring gaze, and he looked down upon 
the face of the lovely girl in unspeakable adora- 
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tion. The supreme happiness of the lovers 
seemed sanctified by the benign smile and dig- 
nified presence of Madame Revaire. With her 
approval and blessing the plans for the final con- 
summation of their dearest hopes were all ar- 
ranged by the time they reached the city. 

Before leaving the Vengeance the ladies re- 
quested Reginald to obtain permission for them 
to visit the wounded. It was an affecting scene. 
The ladies could not repress their tears as they 
expressed their profound gratitude to the suf- 
ferers and deep regrets for their injuries, press- 
their hands in grateful good-by. The other 
marines who were in the fight by request were 
drawn up in line, and the ladies thanked them 
heartily, shaking hands with them all. In both 
instances the brave fellows were full of feel- 
ing in their responses. 

It was near the close of day when they ar- 
rived in port. Reginald accompanied the tadies 
to their home and with the utmost enjoyment 
witnessed the unbounded rapture of the faith- 
ful servants upon the safe return of their be- 
loved mistresses. They had daily kept an unre- 
mitting watch at the gate, and two old “black 
mammies” caught the ladies in their arms at the 
carriage and ran with them into the house, 
shouting, “Bless de Laud! Bless de Laud! Ol’ 
missus an’ young missus done come back ag’in 
an’ we ain’ gwine let dey feet tech de groun’! 
Hallelu! Hallelu! Bless de Laud! Amen!” 
The men servants followed with equal demon- 
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stration of joy, and then all turned suddenly to 
Reginald, who had just entered, and, falling on 
their knees before him, they exclaimed, ‘Fo de 
Laud, boss! Fo de Laud, we knowed by de 
terribul way you looked dat ebenin’ you’d cotch 
dem kidnoppers an’ fotch our mistusses back 
ag’in ef ol’ Marster’d des spar yo’ life!” 

Reginald was touched by the sincere compli- 
ment, so simply paid, and smiled and thanked 
them heartily. Returning to the ship, he came 
up later with the officers and spent the evening. 
It is needless to say that the cordiality and kind 
graciousness of Madame Revaire delighted the 
visitors and that Estelle’s beauty and charm were 
never more fascinating, while all were enraptured 
with the power and sweetness of her music and 
song. The treat was a rare one to the grim 
men of war. At the parting the ladies most 
gratefully repeated their thanks and full appre- 
ciation for the invaluable services rendered 
them. But the officers gallantly declared that 
it was a lucky star which conferred upon them 
the honor of rendering the service, and that 
they were more than amply repaid. 

Reginald left on the Vengeance, which de- 
parted that night. Many were the congratula- 
tions heaped upon him by the officers as they 
heartily clapped him on the shoulder. The pe- 
culiar circumstances, however, which had twice 
brought him in contact with these gentlemen 
had been such as to place him under the greatest 
obligations, and with deep feeling he reminded 
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them that much of his good fortune was due 
to their kindness and valor. In due time he took 
ship at Key West for New York. 


CHAPTER XI. 


The startling news of the abduction had 
reached the authorities. Detectives were im- 
mediately put upon the case, but some delay had 
necessarily occurred before the driver of the 
abductor’s carriage from the Lenoir gate could 
be located. As soon as it was ascertained that 
the ladies had been forcibly placed on board a 
schooner which had departed, it was surmised 
that the atrocity was the work of pirates. It 
was known that these outlaws had not been all 
exterminated, and that they sometimes ventured 
out on bold marauding expeditions from their 
hiding places on the islands or along the Flor- 
ida coast. Hence a fast sailing yacht was dis- 
patched to convey the intelligence, if possible, 
to some gunboat engaged in the government pa- 
trolling service on the gulf. This course held 
out the only possible hope that the villains might 
be run down and a rescue effected. The official 
yacht did not meet the Vengeance, however, un- 
til the day after she had safely returned the 
ladies to their home. 

It was now near the middle of October. The 
wedding day was eight weeks off. Madame Re- 
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vaire and Estelle rested quietly. The sense of 
security which they enjoyed against further dis- 
turbance of their lives conduced greatly to the 
recovery from the effects of the recent fearful 
shock and agonizing distress they had suffered. 
In due time preparations for the coming event 
were taken up and prosecuted in their own 
agreeable way. They had much to talk of. 
There was their past, with all its harrowing 
memories and its more recent incidents, varied 
and thrilling; there was the present with all its 
better conditions, its responsibilities and pleasant 
occupation; then the future lay before them 
with all its promise of perpetual happiness and 
peace. Surely there was a greater, deeper de- 
gree of enjoyment to them both during this 
period than had ever been possible to them un- 
der the peculiar circumstances that had made 
up all their life that had gone before. The 
world seemed a different world; troubles had 
passed, and their surroundings were tranquil; 
while, as they looked out upon the morning sun- 
shine of their new era, new sweets and new 
beauties, as new flowers, seemed continually 
opening up before them. Perhaps the strange 
conditions that had affected them for so many 
years had resulted in such a merging of one life 
into the other, such a welding of the young 
heart with the old and of the old heart with the 
young, that a double capacity for appreciation 
and enjoyment of the change had developed in 
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One evening they sat near together at one 
end of the great front piazza. Rose vines were 
entwined about the great corner column and 
the gardener had trained them from thence to 
the main building, backward and forward. Thus 
in the morning a green screen was formed 
against the eastern sun. Just below this densely 
grew many plants that even at this late date 
bore flowers, permeating the soft atmosphere 
with their perfume. This was a favorite spot, 
fragrant, cosy, and private. A fair moon was 
shining down through the trees and along the 
tessellated walks through the flowery growth, 
making a beautiful scene. A letter from Regi- 
nald had come that day, full of the love of this 
strong, gallant young man for his far-away fair 
one. Estelle kept no secret from her beloved 
aunt; no place or occasion could have been more 
appropriate for discussing the contents of this 
precious missive. In it the writer had stated 
that he had completed the plans they had mu- 
tually contemplated for the wedding occasion, 
each detail of which Estelle carefully described 
to her companion, greatly to that good lady’s 
pleasure. They conversed long and freely over 
this most agreeable subject and enjoyed to the 
full this seclusion and a sense of safety against 
the listening ears of the vicious old enemy who 
ever haunted their privacy on the isiand. 

“What a comfort, aunty,” Estelle said, “that 
in this sweet retirement no one shares our se- 
crets.” Nevertheless, after they had gone into 
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the mansion and closed the door, a dark figure 
rose cautiously from the shrubbery below the 
piazza with its rose vines, and within a yard of 
where they had sat. Looking and listening 
carefully to make sure of no observation, the 
villain, half bent, skulked out of the grounds. 
“A great secret!’ he chuckled to himself, and 
added, “Yes, but I heard it all!” 


x a * * aK * ak * 


Over the waters, tempered by the gulf stream, 
the temperature was delightful on a gorgeous 
December morning: In a southerly direction, at 
just a little distance, the Ten Thousand Islands 
raised their emerald heads above the surface of 
the sea. A few miles to the east the great west 
coast of the Land of Flowers stretched away, 
a long border of darkest green, one extreme 
being lost to view in the distant dim haze of 
the north and the other disappearing as if 
dipped in the sunlit waves of the south. The 
fair heavens seemed to hold sway that day. Just 
small dots of white vapor, cast from the hand of 
nature, lodged as silver settings in the cerulean 
blue that overhung all and caught reflection 
from the sea beneath, mingled with rainbow 
colors from the glory of the sun. Doubtless the 
spirits of mother and father were permitted to 
look down upon the scene. 

Two handsome yachts appeared, one coming 
from the west and the other from the south, and 
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immediately shaped their course to meet each 
other. One was the White Bird. Like a pure 
white swan she skimmed the water, her modest 
snow-white banner floating in the gentle breeze. 
The other was a stranger, but as it drew near 
the lookers on from the sky, hovering over the 
unmarked meeting place on the bosom of the 
depths, could see her name standing out in let- 
ters of gold, The Triumph! Fitting name 
this, for all the troubles and obstacles and dan- 
gers of the past had been conquered. Sweet 
strains of music reached the White Bird as the 
Triumph, also clad in white, and floating many 
banners, drew near and the two gracefully 
turned their bows toward the west, came along- 
side of each other, and cast anchors. 

A party of a half dozen gentlemen stood on 
the deck of the Triumph and looked intently 
at the White Bird, which showed no sign of life 
on deck. 

A lady with white wavy hair and distinguished | 
bearing and a beautiful, blushing girl, her face 
beaming with joyous expectancy, stood in the 
cabin of the White Bird, and, unseen, watched 
from the windows the approach and arrival of the 
Triumph, They saw the fine figure and proud, 
happy face of the handsome young man, sur- 
rounded by a group of friends, as, impatient 
to greet his bride-elect, he stepped quickly 
aboard the White Bird even before the vessels 
had ceased their motion. In a few moments the 
young couple ascended to the deck, and Regi- 
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nald said, looking across at his group of friends 
with a proud smile on his face, “Gentlemen, I 
have the honor to present you to the Princess 
of the Ten Thousand Islands!” 

The gentlemen, heads uncovered, with cordial 
smiles and unfeigned admiration, rushed on 
the White Bird’s deck, shouting “All honor to 
the Princess!” while the foremost grasped the 
fair extended hand of the smiling and deeply 
blushing Estelle and said, “Reginald, old fel- 
low, you must allow us to signify our allegiance 
if the Princess will permit!” and _ with 
courtly grace he and his companions, each in 
turn, bowed profoundly and kissed the lovely 
hand. They were all then immediately presented 
to Madame Revaire, who stood near Estelle’s 
side, proudly smiling upon the scene. 

Just at this moment the loud boom of cannon 
reached their ears. Startled, they looked off 
the bow, and in the distance beheld a formi- 
dable looking vessel bearing down upon them 
with flags and bunting in great array. 

“Pirates!” exclaimed the ladies in dismay. 

“Oh!” cried Estelle, clinging to Reginald’s 
arm with pale face and trembling form, “what 
can it mean?” 

“We'll wait and see,” said that gentieman 
with a most unperturbed air and looking the pic- 
ture of serene composure. 

Boom! again roared the cannon from both 
broadsides, as the terror of the seas came on 
deliberately, with every sail spread. 
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The ladies shuddered and the gentlemen stood 
still, but in a moment Reginald spoke in a cheery 
tone and with a mischievous twinkle in his eye: 
“They must be only saluting us, as their bow is 
directly toward us, and don’t you see they are 
flying the United States flag?” he added, looking 
athe upon Estelle with the smile she loved so 
well. 

The gentlemen laughed, the ladies recovered, 
and Estelle said, smiling herself happily, “Oh! 
I see you understand what it all means!” 

Delightful music floated on the air as the war 
vessel approached. She veered to the right, 
passed them, and, making a graceful curve, 
swung back close alongside the White Bird and 
let down her anchors. Nature herself had 
kindly loaned a helping hand and bade the water 
be still. As the breeze ceased the vessels of 
their own momentum had been able to take 
positions side by side without jar, which would 
not have been possible on a troubled sea. Thus, 
with the Triumph opposite, there seemed a 
strong protecting arm on either side the bridal 
craft with its precious burden. 

Victory was the name that in great gold let- 
ters flashed in the sunlight and singularly 
enough appeared on canvas rather than the 
body of the ship. Reginald, with Estelle on his 
arm, had reached the railing of the White 
Bird’s deck and before the Victory got steady 
put his hand above his head and raised the can- 
vas. Underneath appeared in grim relief, but 
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gleaming like burnished gold, the true familiar 
name Vengeance! 

“Understand?” he asked, looking down upon 
her and smiling. 

“T think I do,” she said, returning his smile. 

“Yes,” he said, “the Vengeance has been so 
important a factor in our : 

“We would rather have lost our commissions 
than have missed Mr. Homer’s wedding or to 
have missed another sight of the angel he once 
told us about in his dreams,” gallantly inter- 
rupted the commander, who, with his staff, in 
their splendid uniforms, had just leaped on the 
deck of the White Bird. All the officers now 
approached, with their caps in hand, exchang- 
ing smiles of recognition with the ladies. 

“Captain,” said Reginald, as the officers drew 
near, “Captain, I have the distinguished privi- 
lege of presenting you and your command to the 
fair Queen of the Gulf whom you so chivalrously 
helped to establish!” 

“Long. live the Queen!” the gentlemen cried, 
waving their caps aloft, while Estelle gave Regi- 
nald’s arm a chiding pressure, and, blushing 
crimson, with the sweetest smile of innocence 
and modesty, extended her hand to the com- 
mander. 

The commander took the beautiful hand in 
his and, smiling and bowing as before a royal 
throne, said: “We swear eternal obedience to 
her commands and salute our Queen!” and he 
pressed his lips to her hand. Each of the others 
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followed with kindred speech, making sure in a 
most pleasant yet respectful manner to avail 
himself of the saluting kiss on the hand of the 
Queen. 

This pretty ceremony over, the officers were 
duly presented to Madame Revaire, and saluted 
that supremely happy old lady with the pro- 
foundest reverence and warmest cordiality. 

Then the music from the Victory burst forth 
again and, looking up, they beheld the marines 
drawn up on deck, and with doffed caps, as the 
bridal party bowed and smiled, they in one voice 
shouted loyally, “The soldiers of the Queen!” 

“Look on the Triumph!’ exclaimed Reginald. 
One lone figure stood on deck, hat off. Estelle 
waved her hand with a most welcome smile and 
a response came back in hearty tones, “And it’s 
your most obadient sobject, yer Majesty, is Pat- 
rick O’Flannigan !” 

Estelle, her beauty heightened to the utter- 
most by the excitement of this royal reception 
and the joyousness of the moment, was, in her 
magnificent bridal costume, perfectly superb. 
Never, perhaps, was an Occasion at once so en- 
tirely beautiful. 

The preliminaries now complete, two of Regi- 
nald’s friends stepped aboard the Triumph and 
quickly returned escorting the venerable 
Bishop, who was to officiate, and his estimable 
wife. They had been admiring spectators of 
the pretty scenes and pleasantly thrilling events 
transpiring on the deck of the White Bird, and 
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proved to be charming people, entering fully 
into the joy of the occasion. 

And now a few solemn words followed by 
sacred vows, and these two noble hearts, created 
for each other, these two young lives that seemed 
destined to remain apart, had been blended into 
one. In one blissful moment the life of the . 
hero, which the brave maiden with her own fair 
hand had preserved, was united to her own, and 
the gallant cavalier possessed the reward of his 
valor, the beautiful, blushing bride. Sweet 
strains of music now issued from either side, 
and waiting Nature aroused herself in lively 
breeze as anchors were weighed and sails un- 
furled. Then amid smiles and joy and congrat- 
ulations on every hand the White Bird, escorted 
by the Triumph and the Vengeance, started 
homeward. : 

But in a little while the Vengeance waved 
adieu and parted company from the others. She 
had a reason for this sudden separation. An 
hour before, when she rounded an island which 
_had obscured her from the yachts, her lookout 
had sighted in the distance to the westward a 
schooner which immediately changed course and 
disappeared. The commander of the Vengeance 
discreetly said nothing about this to the bridal 
party, but he was suspicious, and he must be 
about the government’s business. 

It was now late in the afternoon. The 
Vengeance was soon lost to view. The breeze 
slackened almost to a calm, black clouds came 
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up with the night, and the darkness was intense. 
The White Bird and the Triumph, however, 
gayly lighted, emitted brilliant gleams about them- 
selves as they slowly sailed on their way. To 
Reginald and Estelle the joyousness of the hour 
was heightened by a sense of security at last 
from all the violence and dangers that had so 
ruthlessly snatched them apart and threatened 
their safety on every other occasion of their 
meeting in the past. Their desperate foes had 
gone safely to United States prison, and with- 
out possibility of escape from their iron dun- 
geons. The great delight which beamed in their 
faces was equaled, perhaps, by that which shone 
on the countenance of Madame Revaire. She 
seemed almost speechlessly happy, contrasting, 
as she was, the peace and joy of the occasion 
with her long suffering and the terrors for her- 
self and Estelle that now were gone forever. 
Her lips moved in silent thanksgiving. 

Those were precious moments—the very hap- 
piest in the experience of all concerned—too 
happy, alas !—too happy to last. Only in Heaven 
itself may we expect such bliss to continue in 
endless spell. Just at the supreme moment here 
described two loud cannon shots, very near, 
were suddenly fired in quick succession off their 
bows! Both yachts were struck and trembled 
violently with the shock. 

“Heave to, or I’ll send you bofe to de debbil !” 
came in awful tones. The gruff voice of the in- 
domitable Gomez was unmistakable to those to 
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whom it was familiar! The ladies cried out in 
fearful alarm, the gentlemen grew white, and all 
instinctively turned to Reginald. 

“Heave to!” shouted that intrepid young man 
to both yachts! “Come alongside!” he quickly 
added. “Back to the Triumph, gentlemen, and 
to your guns!” he cried to his friends on the 
White Bird. (As a precaution, both vessels had 
been well supplied with small arms.) 

“Ef you fights, I sends you to de bottom! 
Sur’ender an’ I takes you on board my 
schooner!” stormed the pirate. Almost simul- 
taneous with this terrible threat and its more ter- 
rible alternative, rose the cry to Reginald from 
the sailors of both yachts: “We are already fill- 
ing with water, sir!’ The balls from the 
pirate’s guns had pierced the hulls at the water 
line. The two elderly ladies wrung their hands 
with horror, but Estelle, pale as death, had 
grasped a gun, and stood beside her young hus- 
band. Quickly following the last mandate came 
the final dictation in the soft, oily tones of Gon- 
zaga: “Surrender the girl, Homer, and [’ll guar- 
antee you your life. These are our last terms!” 

“To hell with your ter-rms!” roared Patrick 
O’Flannigan before Reginald could reply, and 
the next instant the report of a rifle sounded 
from abaft the White Bird. It was the gun of 
the impulsive O’Flannigan. But Reginald, with 
helpless women on board, dare not risk a gen- 
eral engagement with the pirates and their big 
guns, so, brave, but white with hopeless despair, 
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he shouted back to Gonzaga: “Sink us then, you 
cowardly villains! We will never surrender !” 

Immediately two more terrible cannon peals 
burst upon the air, but from off the sterns of the 
yachts, followed instantly by a loud command: 
“Surrender yourselves, you devils, or I will tear 
you to atoms!” 

It was the voice of the captain of the Venge- 
ance! His ship was unlighted and, suspecting 
mischief, he had kept far enough astern to be 
out of the light of the yachts. In that light, 
however, he now saw the pirates throw up their 
hands. They knew there was no chance of es- 
cape. ‘We surrender!” they cried. 

The Vengeance was quickly alongside, and 
the marines were placing manacles on the out- 
laws, when Reginald shouted: “Send us your 
yawls at once, captain, we are sinking!” 

“Ay! ay!” answered that officer, and skillful 
sailors were almost immediately beside the 
doomed yachts with the life-saving boats. 

The passengers and crews with the baggage 
and valuables were hurriedly transferred to the 
gunboat, where the gallant captain and his staff 
were most happy in their welcome. Then with 
many a sigh the bridal party watched their 
pretty vessels, so recently the scene of mirth 
and happiness, rapidly settle down beneath the 
dark waters to be seen no more. 

The Vengeance was now brilliantly lighted. 
The pirate schooner, within touch, and itself in 
a sinking condition, was plainly visible. The 
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desperadoes had been removed, and were below 
in irons, except one killed and another wounded, 
the latter in the hands of the surgeon. 

After his party had been comfortably situated 
Reginald asked permission to see the prisoners. 
He wanted to be sure that Gomez and Gonzaga 
had been secured. He first examined the dead 
man, who indeed proved to be Gonzaga, with a 
bullet hole through his temple. ‘“Must’ve been 
your shot, O’Flannigan,” the marines said. 
“Yis,” the Irishman replied, “and indade it was; 
didn’t I tell ye I’d have m’ vingince? And 
didn’t ye hear me give him his orders to hell? 
And it was m’ bullet that opened his car-racus 
for his spirit and the flash of m’ rifle that blazed 
the way for-r him, so the bloody divil would 
make no mistake in carrying out m’ instr-ruc- 
tions !” 

There were a half dozen of the vicious-look- 
ing scoundrels in irons, but Gomez was not 
there. The wounded fellow was next examined, 
but neither was this that desperate chief of all. 
Reginald was disappointed. Turning again to 
the prisoner, a light broke over his face. This 
was the man who was guarding Gomez and 
Gonzaga on the ship at Key West a few weeks 
before! The recognition was mutual. 

“Where did Gomez and Gonzaga make their 
escape?” Reginald asked. 

“At Charleston,” the man replied. 

a you guarding them at the time?” 

ée es,” 
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. “Then how did they escape?” 

The man smiled in spite of his pain. “Gomez 
had gold in his belt,” he said significantly. 

“Where is Gomez now?” Reginald asked. 

“He was killed, and fell overboard,” the man 
answered. 

This did not satisfy our hero. Suspecting 
treachery, he impulsively caught up one of the 
captured cutlasses and leaped aboard the sink- 
ing pirate schooner. He was determined to 
make a personal search. Goaded beyond all for- 
bearance by the ceaseless and murderous pur- 
suit of this relentless villain, he did not stop to 
consider the rashness of his act. The captain 
saw the danger. Reginald might be assassina- 
ted by this lurking desperado, lying concealed 
from the lights of the Vengeance, or he might 
go down with the steadily settling vessel. Be- 
fore a yawl, which with marines was imme- 
diately ordered, could be rushed to the rescue, 
a loud outcry of rage came from the deck of the 
pirate: “Hah! I habs you now! I sphlits yo’ 
head open!” 

Instantly followed the clang of rapidly clash- 
ing cutlasses and gleaming sparks darted 
through the foggy gloom, made weird by the 
rays from the Vengeance. The marines on the 
gunboat could view the conflict only indistinctly, 
as the pirate schooner was swinging around, and 
the two vessels had drifted too far apart at this 
moment to leap from one to the other. In the 
midst of their fearful excitement, the dull thud 
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of two falling bodies suddenly reached their 
ears, the combatants disappeared from view, and 
all was still. Just at this moment the yawl 
dashed in near the scene. Reginald, who had 
slipped in a pool of blood on the deck and had 
fallen, was again on foot. “Jump for your life!’ 
shouted the marines, and he leaped into the yaw! 
just as she escaped the trough of the sinking 
vessel, which went down the next instant. 

Reginald strained his eyes over the surface 
of the water, hoping to find Gomez struggling 
in the waves. But the marines had discovered 
the ends of two ropes dangling from the pul- 
leys which told the tale. Gomez had secretly 
lowered the schooner’s small boat for his own 
use in case of emergency before the attack on 
the bridal party’s yachts. It was into this boat 
he had tumbled when the shot from the Venge- 
ance was supposed to have knocked him over- 
board. Shrewdly guessing that Reginald would 
come to seek him, he had climbed on deck again, 
and, crouching behind a cask, awaited the com- 
ing of the object of his hate. Obviously, with 
the gunboat’s glare in his eyes, he had not 
distinguished the cutlass, or he would have fired 
on Reginald, rather than have hazarded another 
combat with the skillful swordsman. Fo1led in 
this murderous onset upon our hero and, in the 
terrific fight, forced overboard, he had design- 
edly fallen again into his boat, cut loose, and 
pulled away just in time to elude the marines 
in the shadows which concealed him. 
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Thus, once more, by the power of that evil 
genius which had so long presided over his 
criminal life, saving him, time and again, from 
chains and death, this desperate outlaw escaped. 

His detective shrewdness and his co-conspira- 
tors had served him well. He had now, how- 
ever, exhausted the last remnant of his old gang, 
and was powerless to prosecute his fiendish pur- 
poses further. Fortunately for this story, 
neither justice nor tragic death ever overtook 
him, but he lived more than half a century later 
to tell what he knew of this strange Fr romance 
of the Ten Thousand Islands. 


THE END. 
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